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WHEN  Noel  arrived  in  Park  Lane,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  an  affected  nonchalance,  which  he 
intended  to  do  duty  with  the  servants  for  per- 
fect indifference,  first  to  one  drawing-room,  then 
to  another,  then  to  the  third,  and  lastly  to  the 
boudoir.  There  stood  the  casket,  hut  the  jewel 
was  gone  ;  there  was  the  cage,  but  the  bird  was 
flown ;  and  as  he  did  not  know  exactly  how  far 
the  common  herd  of  servants  were  to  be  trusted 
against  their  master's  interests,  he  did  not  ex- 
actly know  how  to  ascertain  whither  the  lovely 
and  innocent  object  of  his  grovelling  passion 
was  gone. 

At  length,  having  rung  a  bell,  he  enquired  if 
Mr.  Wilson  was  at  home,  and  being  informed 
that  he  was  not,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  ask 
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ing  after  Miss  Anstruther,  of  whom  the  only 
information  he  could  obtain  was,  that  she  had 
gone  out  with  the  Colonel  in  the  afternoon, 
and  had  not  since  returned. 

The  bright  thought  then  suddenly  flashed 
into  his  mind,  that  after  all  she  was  at  the  din- 
ner party  at  Grosvenor  Street.  That,  said  he 
to  himself,  is  all  that  is  wanting  to  decide  the 
affair,  and  no  doubt  there  she  is;  so  that  I  have 
outwitted  myself,  and  having  let  slip  the  sub- 
stance for  the  shadow,  have  abandoned  her 
to  the  slip-slop  attentions  of  the  shame-faced 
George;  while,  had  I  not  been  too  ambitious 
to  secure  her  all  to  myself,  I  might  have  suc- 
cessfully contended  for  my  share  of  her  grace 
and  favour. 

A  man  in  love,  or  under  the  influence  of  the 
passion  which,  at  the  time,  he  considers  love,  is 
so  quick,  so  hasty,  so  rash,  so  abrupt  in  action, 
so  undecided  in  thought,  that  the  moment  this 
phantom  was  conjured  up  Noel  resolved  to 
pursue  it,  and  instantly,  and  without  enquiring 
any  further  particulars,  or  recollecting  that  he 
had  described  himself  to  one  person  as  en- 
gaged to  a  party  likely  to  sit  late,  and  announced 
his  unfortunate  entanglement  in  a  water  party 
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to  another,  the  determined  hero  marched  his 
forces  to  the  accustomed  door  in  Grosvenor 
Street.  Here  his  apprehension  of  exciting  the 
suspicions  of  the  servants  again  overcame  the 
desire  he  had  to  ascertain  whether  Miss  An- 
struther  were  actually  there,  and  he  accordingly 
asked  no  questions,  anxious  to  betray  no  anx- 
iety, convinced  that  as  she  was  not  in  Park 
Lane,  he  might  as  well  give  up  all  hope  of  see- 
ing her,  if  she  did  not  happen  to  be  of  George's 
party,  at  which,  were  she  even  not  there,  he 
might  under  the  circumstances  as  well  pass  the 
evening  as  at  any  other. 

When  he  arrived,  the  wine  had  circulated 
freely,  and  every  man  had  drunk  more  than  the 
rules  of  modern  society  prescribe;  but  there 
were  so  many  sorts  of  wine  to  be  tasted,  so 
many  opinions  to  be  given,  that  a  little  excess 
was  natural ;  and  the  Colonel,  who  was  of  the 
old  school,  and  contended  that  wine  brings 
out  the  beauties  of  the  mind,  as  varnish  brings 
out  the  beauties  of  old  pictures,  passed  the  bot- 
tle rapidly,  and  with  reproaches  to  his  nephew 
for  his  indifference  to  the  pleasures  of  the  fes- 
tive board ;  observing  always,  that  Mr.  Macey 
and  Mr.  Mead  regularly  passed  the  bottle  but 
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never  drank.  This  amiable  abstemiousness  was 
joked  upon  in  various  ways  by  the  rest  of  the 
party,  but  the  Colonel,  who  was  quite  aware 
of  his  men,  set  their  ebriety  down  to  the  right 
cause. 

The  appearance  of  Noel,  sober,  and  disap- 
pointed, in  the  middle  of  the  jovial  group,  was 
a  surprize.  George  wondered  at  it,  after  his 
positive  refusal  of  the  invitation.  Dyson  knew 
that  he  had  been  foiled ;  and  the  Colonel  was 
satisfied  of  the  justice  of  his  surmises,  and  the 
prudence  of  his  operations. 

"  What,  all  men !"  exclaimed  Noel,  as  he 
glanced  his  eyes  round  the  table,  to  see  if  one 
chair  had  been  occupied,  whose  tenant  had  re- 
moved since  dinner,  "  this  is  absolute  bar- 
barism !" 

"  Whence  came  you  last,  Noel?11  said  George. 

"  I  got  off  from  my  party,  which  was  a  dull 
one,  and  of  course  made  up  for  time  lost  in 
other  society,  by  coming  directly  hither." 

"  You  have  been  on  the  river,"  said  the  Co- 
lonel. 

"  No,"  answered  Noel. 

"  You  proposed  a  voyage?"  said  the  Colonel. 
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"  It  was  off  on  account  of  the  weather,"  an- 
swered Bertie. 

"  What,"  said  Dyson,  "  was  the  weather  too 
fine?" 

"  No,  Arthur,"  replied  Bertie,  "  the  truth  is, 
I  preferred  the  party  I  spoke  of  to  you, 
George," 

"  That  was  a  pleasant  one,  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Noel  ?"  said  Mr.  Macey. 

"  I  found  it  so,  Sir,"  said  Noel. 

"  I  thought,"  replied  Mr.  Macey,  "  I  saw 
you  through  the  blinds,  dining  at  Long's,  as 
I  came  up  Bond  Street  from  my  lodgings,  on 
my  way  hither." 

"  Then,  I  presume,  Sir,  you  were  mistaken," 
said  Noel,  with  the  most  perfect  composure,  and 
an  expression  of  countenance  imperturbably 
contemptuous. 

"  It  doesn't  matter,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  so 
as  we  have  Mr.  Noel  here  at  present ;  we  only 
wanted  him  to  make  the  circle  complete." 

<p  Colonel,  you  do  me  honour,"  said  Bertie, 
bowing.  "  Arthur,  some  snuff." 

Dyson's  box  was  immediately  at  his  ser- 
vice. 
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"  How  is  Miss  Anstruther,  this  evening,  Co- 
lonel ?""  said  Bertie. 

George's  blood  thrilled  in  his  veins. 

"  She  was  quite  well,  when  I  parted  with 
her,"  said  Colonel  Arden. 

A  thousand  fiends  seemed  to  seize  simulta- 
neously upon  George's  brain,  a  thousand  horri- 
ble visions  were  in  a  moment  conjured  up  in  his 
imagination.  He  saw,  at  once,  the  real  cause  of 
Noel's  absence;  he  did  not  knoMr  of  Louisa's 
removal  from  Park  Lane ;  after  what  had  oc- 
curred in  the  morning,  he  had  not  ventured  to 
inquire  about  her;  but  wow  he  perceived,  clear  as 
the  noon  of  day,  the  motive  for  Noel's  evasion ; 
in  a  moment  was  perfectly  convinced  that  the 
story  of  his  having  dined  at  Long's,  which  Mr. 
Macey  had  told  them,  was  true;  recurred  to 
all  the  praises  of  his  person  and  manner,  which 
Miss  Anstruther  had  sounded  in  the  morning, 
and  determined  in  his  own  mind,  that,  having 
duped  his  uncle  in  the  first  instance,  he  had 
passed  the  whole  of  the  evening  alone  in  her 
society,  and  was  now  come  to  conclude  the 
affair  with  a  display  of  friendship  and  kindness 
towards  him. 

George  did  not  stop  to  consider  that  let  Noel 
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do  whatever  he  might,  he  was  a  free  agent ;  that 
although  Noel's  conduct  might  be  profligate 
and  libertine,  still  fte  had  no  claim  upon  Miss 
Anstruther ;  he  did  not  wait  to  remember  that 
the  injury  inflicted  by  such  a  line  of  conduct 
would  be  done  to  his  uncle,  and  not  to  himself; 
and  that,  in  fact,  (particularly  after  his  extraor- 
dinary conduct  in  the  morning,  and  his  conse- 
quent exclusion  from  her  society.)  Hecuba  was 
nothing  to  him,  he  nothing  to  Hecuba.  His 
brain  was  on  fire,  and  heated  as  he  was  with 
wine,  and  the  recollection  of  all  that  had  trans- 
pired in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  he  regarded 
his  dear  friend  Noel  with  an  expression  of  min- 
gled horror  and  hatred,  although,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  had  no  ground  whatever  for  his  suspi- 
cions, which,  even  if  they  settled  on  the  right 
personage,  were  in  the  present  instance  at  least 
wrongly  excited. 

The  feeling  once  roused,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  the  conversation,  when  occasionally  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  two  friends  was  any  thing  but 
agreeable;  the  short,  petulant  answers  of  George 
gave  birth  to  a  series  of  dry  and  uninteresting 
questions  from  Bertie,  and  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity for  display  occurred  it  was  clear  that 
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their  sociability  was  at  the  moment  an  effort  :-— 
the  one,  feeling  himself  deeply  wounded  where 
no  injury  had  been  committed,  and  the  other, 
ignorant  of  the  affair  of  the  morning,  attri- 
buting to  the  restless  jealousy  of  his  host  the 
removal  of  the  lovely  object  of  contention. 

After  more  wine  had  been  consumed  than  was 
at  all  necessary  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  indiffer- 
ent part  of  the  company,  a  removal  to  the  draw- 
ing-room was  proposed  by  old  Arden ;  where,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  house,  card-tables  were 
laid  out.  A  back-gammon  board  carelessly  left 
on  a  smaller  table  indicated,  not  that  any  body 
•was  about  to  play  that  rural  and  clerical  game, 
but  that  if  any  body  had  a  desire  for  a  little 
sequin  hazard,  there  were  such  things  as  dice  at 
hand ;  in  short  the  ruling  passion  displayed 
itself  in  various  parts  of  the  suite  of  rooms, 
and  the  Colonel  resolved  that  nothing  on  his 
part  should  arise  to  check  its  entire  and  perfect 
gratification. 

After  a  regale  of  coffee  and  a  glass  of  Cu- 
racoa,  from  which  Messrs.  Mead  and  Dalby  ab- 
stained most  carefully,  the  Colonel,  fearing  lest 
his  presence  or  his  silence  on  the  subject  should 
impose  any  restraint  upon  his  young  friends, 
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proposed  play — of  any  sort.  "  It  was,"  he  said, 
"  all  the  same  to  him,  the  game  or  the  stake 
were  matters  of  perfect  indifference." 

As  in  theatres  it  is  the  custom  to  perform 
grave  and  sober  comedies  first  in  the  order  of 
entertainment,  and  then  proceed  to  the  lighter 
or  more  splendid  exhibitions,  so  it  was  suggested 
that  a  rubber  of  shorts  would  be  extremely  sea- 
sonable as  a  beginning  of  the  evening's  amuse- 
ment, and  accordingly  a  table  was  made  up,  at 
which  the  Colonel  and  Dyson  were  opposed  to 
Messrs.  Mead  and  Dalby. 

The  rubber  proceeded,  and  Bertie  and  George 
were  left  with  Captain  Macey,  either  to  talk  or 
make  up  a  little  party  of  their  own  at  some  more 
expeditious  game.  But  the  dart  was  still  fast  in 
George^s  heart ;  he  was  unfit  for  society,  he 
doubted  his  friend,  and  dared  not  even  enquire 
whence  he  came,  so  much  did  he  fear  his  an- 
swer. Indeed  he  dreaded  any  allusion  to  the 
subject,  and  turning  from  Macey  and  Noel 
leant  over  his  uncle's  chair  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  game. 

His  uncle  and  Dyson  lost  the  rubber  very 
speedily,  but  whether  from  the  confusion  of  his 
ideas,  or  the  odd  effect  produced  by  the  unusual 
B  5 
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quantity  of  wine,  which,  in  hopes  of  soothing 
his  sorrows,  he  had  swallowed,  he  thought  he 
perceived  something  like  a  systematic  under- 
standing between  his  excellent  friend  Dyson  and 
his  worthy  companions  Mead  and  Dalby.  The 
suspicion  was  full  of  doubt  and  delicacy ;  but 
he  was  just  in  the  humour  not  only  to  rent  his 
spleen  wherever  he  could  with  propriety,  but 
at  one  "fell  swoop"  to  throw  overboard  his 
present  connexions  and  resign  all  further  com- 
munication with  the  world  at  large,  so  that  he 
could  but  be  restored  to  the  society  of  Miss 
Anstruther,  to  his  uncle's  favour,  and,  more 
than  all,  be  enabled  to  rescue  that  uncle  from 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  into  which  he  was 
convinced  he  had  fallen. 

George  watched  the  game  attentively,  but 
Mr.  Mead,  and  Mr.  Dalby,  and  Mr.  Dyson, 
played  as  correctly  as  men  could  play, — yet  the 
Colonel  lost  another  ten,  and  fifty  on  the  rub- 
ber. George  advised  a  change  of  partners ;  it 
was  agreed  to,  and  Captain  Macey  cut 
in,  and  became  the  old  gentleman's  partner 
against  Arthur  and  Mr.  Mead.  The  Colonel 
doubled  his  bets  to  the  great  surprise  of  George, 
who  thought  the  old  gentleman  carrying  his 
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youthful  indiscretions  rather  farther  than  was 
quite  necessary,  but  the  next  rubber  was  lost, 
and  the  Colonel,  resolved  to  retrieve  his  past 
losses,  doubled  again,  and  the  game  recom- 
menced as  they  sat. 

During  the  progress  of  this  last  contest, 
George  once  or  twice  clearly  saw  that  the  whole 
party,  including  his  friend  Arthur  Dyson,  were 
in  a  league  to  cheat  his  uncle.  To  call  Bertie 
Noel  into  council  as  to  what  was  to  be  done, 
was,  in  the  present  temper  of  his  mind,  impos- 
sible ;  and,  moreover,  Bertie  was  stretched  ho- 
rizontally on  a  sofa  fast  asleep,  with  the  last 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  lying  in  his 
lap ;  which  Magazine,  until  nature  was  fairly  ex- 
hausted by  the  effort,  he  had  been  most  labo- 
riously attempting  to  peruse. 

George  stood  and  wondered — the  thing  was 
too  evident — the  signs  were  manifest.  The 
stake  was  now  upwards  of  four  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  hungry  black- 
legs made  them  forgetful  of  their  wonted  cau- 
tion. The  rubber  was  theirs,  and  the  Colonel, 
calculating  on  his  card  what  was  the  amount  of 
his  debt,  said  rising  : — 
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"  Well,  Mr.  Macey,  I  am  your  debtor  six 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds." 

"  Not  one  shilling,  by  Heaven,  Sir !"  ex- 
claimed George  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  which 
transfixed  the  party  in  different  attitudes  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  room,  like  the  concluding 
groupe  of  a  German  play. 

"  How  so,  Sir  ?"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  I  saw  it  all,"  said  George ;  "  I  saw  the 
whole  plan; — never  mind  what  I  mean; — 
I  mean  what  I  say.  You  owe  these  fellows 
nothing ;  and  by  Heaven  !  nothing  shall  you 
pay  them.1' 

"  George,"  saidUyson,  "what  are  you  talk- 
ing about  ?" 

"  To  you,  Mr.  Dyson,"  said  George,  "  my 
conversation  will  be  of  a  different  character; 
but  for  these  myrmidons  of  yours — these  led 
captains— these  hangers-on " 

"  George,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  "  are  you 
mad?" 

"  No,  Sir ;  but  I  saw  those  men " 

"  Be  silent,  I  command  you,  Sir,"  said  his 
uncle ;  "  I  am  perfectly  assured  you  could  see 
these  gentlemen  do  nothing  which  demands  this 
violent  language,  and  most  outrageous  beha- 
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viour.  They  are  not  new  acquaintances  of  yours 
— they  are,  moreover,  the  friends  of  your  friend 
Mr.  Arthur  Dyson.  You  must  be  mad  to  ex- 
pose yourself  to  the  consequences  of  such  ex- 
traordinary conduct  and  conversation  as  this." 

"  Sir,  I  am  able  to  vindicate  myself  against 
violence,"  said  George,  "  and  I  will  not  see 
you  thus  basely  duped;  you  have  been  cheat- 
ed, Sir  —  shamefully  cheated  out  of  your 
money  !" 

"  Cheated !"  exclaimed  Macey. 
"  Cheated  !"  cried  Mead. 
"  Cheated !"  said  Dalby. 
"  Cheated  !"  rejoined  Dyson. 
All  in  different  tones. 

"  Aye,  cheated !  Mr.  Dyson,"  said  George ; 
"  and  now  you  know  my  meaning.1' 

"  We  know  how  to  notice  it,  too,"  said  Ma- 
cey, who  was  proceeding  to  retire. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  Mead,  "  we " 

"  To-morrow,"  repeated  the  Colonel,  "  to- 
morrow is  too  long  a  delay,  Sir;  this  very  even- 
ing will  I  shew  you  my  opinion  of  this  foolish 
boy's  intemperate  conduct.  Whatever  steps  you 
may  consider  proper  to  take  to-morrow,  gentle- 
men, allow  me  to  say,  that  my  carriage  has  been 
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some  time  at  the  door,  and,  if  you  will  do  me 
the  favour  to  give  me  your  company  at  my 
house,  where  we  shall  at  all  events  be  secure 
from  insult  and  intrusion,  we  will  adjourn  thi- 
ther and  finish  the  evening;  and  I  sincerely 
hope,  gentlemen,  this  invitation  will  satisfac- 
torily evince  my  opinion  of  my  nephew's  out- 
rage upon  you." 

The  party  were  delighted  —  George  asto- 
nished. 

"  An  excellent  move  i 'faith,"  said  Bertie, 
starting  from  the  fox's  sleep  in  which  he  had 
been  indulging  during  the  heat  of  the  battle ; 
"  let's  be  off  home,  Colonel." 

"  Home ! "  murmured  George,  and  his  thoughts 
flew  instantly  to  Louisa." 

"  Come  then,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "  Noel, 
ring  the  bell — let  us  retire  and  leave  this  violent 
young  gentleman  to  cool  himself  by  sleep  and 
reflection." 

"  Leave  I"  said  Noel;—  "  What  doesn't  he 
go  with  us  ?" 

"  Not  to  my  house,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Noel," 
said  the  Colonel;  and  turning  to  the  servant 
who  had  answered  the  bell,  he  desired  his  car- 
riage might  be  called  to  the  door,  and  taking 
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Dyson  by  one  arm,  and  Noel  by  the  other,  the 
eccentric  old  man,  after  wishing  his  nephew 
good  night,  which  was  repeated  by  all  the  party, 
in  different  ways,  quitted  Grosvenor  Street,  and 
left  the  unhappy  young  man  suffering  under 
an  accumulation  of  wretchedness,  which,  four- 
and-twenty  hours  before,  he  could  not  possibly 
have  anticipated. 

His  reflections  at  the  moment  were  not  likely 
to  soothe  the  tempest  which  was  raging  in  his 
mind.  What  had  he  done  ?  —  incurred  a  sen- 
tence of  banishment  from  his  uncle's  house,  by 
the  violation  of  every  thing  like  delicacy  and 
propriety  towards  the  being,  with  whose  fate  his 
own  destiny  seemed  mysteriously  interwoven ; — 
had  irritated  and  offended  by  his  manner  the 
most  intimate  friends  he  possessed,  and  finally, 
by  the  unrestrained  expression  of  what,  at  last, 
might  have  been  but  his  suspicion  of  unfairness, 
driven  from  his  house  the  man  who  had  for 
months  shared  that  house  with  him,  and  in- 
volved himself  in  consequences  probably  of  the 
most  serious  nature  with  others  of  whom  he 
knew  comparatively  little ;  besides  which,  he  felt 
that  his  conduct  would  be  generally  canvassed 
in  society,  and  lie  who  had  been  the  most  popu- 
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lar  man  in  certain  circles  in  London,  would  be 
avoided,  and  even  pointed  at,  as  the  violator  of 
every  rule  observable  in  decent  society. 

Still,  however,  the  more  he  considered,  the 
more  he  reflected,  the  more  certain  he  was,  that 
he  had  detected  the  roguery  of  Dyson's  friends. 
He  might  have  been  wrong  in  so  distinctly  pro- 
claiming it,  but  the  fact  was  clear  ;  yet  any  re- 
gret which  he  might  at  the  moment  have  felt, 
for  the  abruptness  with  which  he  disclosed  the 
truth  to  his  uncle,  was  considerably  augmented 
by  that  gentleman's  evident  and  strongly  mark- 
ed incredulity  upon  the  subject. 

Then,  as  always,  his  thoughts  recurred  to 
Miss  Anstruther.  She  was,  doubtless,  sitting 
up  like  an  affectionate — what,  he  could  not  ex- 
actly define — to  receive  his  uncle :  there  would 
she  be,  environed  by  these  dissipated  gamblers, 
or  again  surrendered  to  the  powerful  influence 
of  his  detestable  friend  ;  and  while  one  part  of 
the  company  was  labouring  to  work  the  ruin  of 
his  uncle  financially,  the  more  tender  and  ac- 
complished individual  of  the  gang,  (such  was 
the  word  which  occurred  in  his  thoughts,) 
would  be  undermining  the  principles  of  his  fair 
idol,  than  whom,  in  spite  of  some  extraordinary 
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apparent  discrepancies  in  her  character,  he  de- 
cided there  did  not  exist  a  more  amiable,  excel- 
lent, accomplished  creature  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

The  wild  confusion  of  his  thoughts  having 
somewhat  subsided,  and  finding  it  quite  impos- 
sible to  sleep,  poor  George,  dismissing  the  ser- 
vants, retired  to  his  dressing-room,  where,  until 
as  bright  a  sun  as  London  affords  gleamed 
upon  its  windows,  and  the  dingy  sparrows  of 
Cockaigne  congregated  upon  three  black,  smoky, 
birch-broom-looking  poplar  trees,  which  had 
been  endeavouring  for  the  last  fifty  years  to 
grow  a  little  in  the  square  garden  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  began  to  chirp  their  morning  song, 
the  enthusiastic  young  man  continued  writing  a 
letter,  or  rather  pamphlet,  to  his  uncle,  in  which 
he  depicted,  in  language  as  strong  as  he  felt  him- 
self able  to  adopt  while  addressing  a  revered  rela- 
tion, the  dangers  of  the  desperate  course  he  was 
pursuing,  developing  the  characters  of  his  asso- 
ciates, by  various  little  traits,  which  he  had  col- 
lected from  the  annals  of  past  years,  for  the  old 
gentleman's  edification;  and  having  concluded 
his  lengthened  essay  upon  dissipation  and  its 
fruits,  by  entreating  his  uncle  again  to  receive 
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him  into  his  house,  and  to  believe  him  unalter- 
ably, and  affectionately,  and  dutifully,  his  &c., 
&c.,  &c.,  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed  in  a  state 
of  agony,  which,  if  my  reader  have  a  fertility  of 
invention,  I  would  rather  leave  to  his  imagi- 
nation, than  spoil  its  effect  by  attempting  to 
describe. 

The  morning  came — the  letter  was  despatch- 
ed. Judge  George's  surprise,  when  the  servant 
brought  word  back,  that  the  play-party  had  not 
yet  broken  up— his  uncle  was  still  at  the  Macco 
table. — Mr.  Bertie  had  been  to  bed,  but  had 
risen  and  was  out. 

This  last  piece  of  information  completed  the 
astonishment  of  the  unhappy  nephew.  Dissi- 
pation like  this,  amounting  almost  to  madness, 
seemed  at  all  events  to  warrant  his  decided 
interference.  It  was  with  his  friends  that  his 
unsuspecting  uncle  was  involving  himself — it 
was  under  the  same  roof  with  the  fascinating 
Miss  Anstruther  that  these  scenes  of  profligacy 
were  acting.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost :  he 
determined,  let  what  might  occur,  to  force  his 
way  to  his  uncle,  and  drag  him  from  the  harpies 
who  were  preying  upon  his  property;  and  ac- 
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cordingly,  seizing  his  hat  and  gloves,  he  rushed 
out  of  the  house,  and  proceeded  to  Park  Lane. 

It  was  now  nearly  nine,  and  the  streets  were 
free  from  any  thing  like  persons  of  condition,  so 
that  George's  distracted  manner  did  not  excite 
any  particular  attention :  he  reached  his  uncle's 
door — enquired  for  him,  was  admitted,  and 
found  him  seated  at  a  breakfast-table  with  Noel 
— the  others  were  gone. 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  have  you 
any  more  commands  with  me  ?  You  were  aware, 
I  presume,  that  Miss  Anstruther  had  left  this 
house,  or  you  would  not  have  presented  yourself 
at  my  door.*" 

George  felt  a  mingled  sensation  hardly  de- 
finable of  mortification  at  the  disclosure  of  the 
difference  between  his  uncle  and  himself  to  Noel, 
after  his  promise  of  secrecy,  and  of  delight, 
that  all  his  surmises  and  suspicions  about  Miss 
Anstruther  were  at  all  events  groundless. 

"  I  did  not  know  it,  Sir,"  said  George  faulter- 
ingly. 

"  Mr.  Noel  and  I  have  been  talking  that 
foolish  affair  over,"  continued  the  Colonel ;  "  I 
thought  it  right  to  take  your  friend's  advice  be- 
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fore  I  decided  upon  any  definitive  measures, 
and  he  agrees  with  me  that  it  is  impossible  you 
can  meet  Miss  Anstruther  again. 

"  Indeed  !"  said  George,  feeling  himself  alter- 
nately changing  from  pale  to  red,  "  that  is  Mr. 
Noel's  opinion  ?** 

"  Upon  my  life,  I  speak,"  said  Noel,  "  as  if 
she  were  a  sister  of  my  own." 

"  But  will  you  believe,  Noel,"  said  the  Co- 
lonel,  turning  familiarly  to  Bertie,  "  that,  after 
his  piece  of  ultra-heroism  of  last  night,  this 
worthy  young  man  having  exiled  from  his  house 
the  friend  of  his  bosom,  chose  to  write  me  this 
morning,  a  sermon  as  long  as  one  of  Tillotson's, 
advising  me  to  quit  London  and  return  to  my 
paternal  fields  ?" 

"  And  leave  Miss  Anstruther  to  him,  I  sup- 
pose, Colonel,"  said  Noel. 

"  Can  you  conceive,""  continued  the  old  gen- 
tleman, "  that  this  boy  should  think  of  sitting 
down  to  eulogize  the  beauties  of  nature  in  a 
back-room  in  Lower  Grosvenor  Street  ?" 

"  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !"  said  Noel. 

"  Mr.  Noel,"  said  George,  "  my  uncle  is  pri- 
vileged by  his  relationship  to  me,  by  his  age, 
and,  if  you  will,  by  his  experience,  to  assume 
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the  tone  in  which  you  have  just  heard  him  ad- 
dress me : — but  no  man  except  my  uncle  shall 
adopt  it  in  speaking  to  me,  nor  will  I  suffer 
those  indications  of  mirth  at  my  expense  with- 
out taking  that  sort  of  notice  of  them •" 

"  Which,'1  said  the  Colonel,  "  you  of  course 
expect  Mr.  Dyson  and  his  friends  to  take  of 
your  uncivilized  conduct  last  night." 

"  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  give  any  of  the 
party  ample  satisfaction,"  said  George,  "  when 
I  have  been  satisfied  that  they  have  a  just  right 
to  demand  it." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Bertie,  "  Dyson 's  a  gentleman, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that ;  and  although  it  was 
rather  a  shabby  trick  to  lend  Dallimore  your  own 
horses  to  carry  off  Lady  Frances,  which  I  hap- 
pen to  know  he  did,  still  you  should  not  have 
taken  your  revenge  so." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  George,  "  are  all  your 
friendships  equally  hollow  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  in  an 
authoritative  tone ;  "  I  am  convinced  that  Mr. 
Noel  has  your  interest  deeply  at  heart.  He  has 
announced  to  me  your  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  interest 
for  your  welfare.  He  recommends  a  general  re- 
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trenchmcnt,  which,  he  tells  me,  your  innumer- 
able indiscretions  have  rendered  absolutely  ne- 
cessary ;  and  advises  your  getting  a  cornetcy  in 
some  crack  regiment,  where  you  may  dazzle  a 
heiress,  and  nurse  your  property  till  affairs  come 
round  again." 

"  Indeed  \n  said  George,  and  he  stood  aghast 
at  the  conduct  of  his  last  friend :  the  word  in- 
discretions rang  upon  his  ear;  and  when  he  re- 
collected that  for  upwards  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  play-debts,  securities  to  tradesmen,  and 
money  actually  lent,  Bertie  Noel  himself  was  his 
debtor,  he  could  hardly  trust  his  ears.  To 
reproach  Noel  by  mentioning  his  embarrass- 
ments and  obligations  George  disdained,  and 
therefore  leant  against  the  chimney-piece,,  as  if 
prepared  placidly  and  patiently  to  receive  the 
extraordinary  treatment  which  awaited  him,  in 
return  for  the  solicitude  he  had  expressed  for 
his  uncle's  welfare. 

In  the  midst  of  this  storm  of  accusation  and 
reproach,  nothing  did  George  hear  of  the  only 
subject  upon  which  he  wished  for  information. 
The  name  of  Miss  Anstruthcr  never  once  was 
mentioned  after  it  had  been  referred  to,  as  con- 
nected with  his  own  indelicacy  and  impropriety; 
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she,  his  uncle's  guardian  angel,  as  he  believed 
her,  had  shewn  herself  like  a  bright  and  beau- 
tiful vision,  and  had  now  vanished  only  to  make 
the  darkness  more  gloomy  and  terrific. 

The  Colonel  having  concluded  his  breakfast, 
appeared  extremely  anxious  to  dismiss  his 
friends,  nature  having  I  presume  been  wearied 
out,  and  his  age  and  infirmities  yielding  before 
the  extraordinary  discipline  to  which  he  had 
chosen  to  subject  himself;  accordingly,  evading 
continuance  of  the  conversation  by  some  ridicu- 
lous pretext,  he  rose  from  table,  and  telling  Noel 
that  he  had  something  particular  to  say  to  him 
before  he  went  out,  coldly  wished  his  nephew  a 
good  morning,  and  informed  him  that  he  should 
hear  from  him  in  answer  to  his  letter  in  the 
course  of  the  day — and  thus  they  parted. 

As  George  passed  through  the  hall  he  could 
perceive  that  his  declining  influence  was  duly 
appreciated:  the  porter,  who  was  reading  the 
fashionable  news  in  the  Morning  Post,  called 
a  livery  servant,  who  was  reading  the  Times 
in  the  opposite  window,  to  open  the  door, 
instead  of  raising  his  own  unwieldy  body  for 
the  purpose;  and  dejected,  dismayed,  and 
astonished  at  the  events  which  had  so  recently 
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and  rapidly  occurred,  young  Mr.  Arden  betook 
himself  to  Grosvenor  Street,  where,  as  he  had 
indeed  anticipated,  he  found  a  note  from  his 
friend  Dyson. 

He  broke  the  seal  and  read  as  follows  : — 

"  DEAR  ARDEN, 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  that  those  fellows,  Mead 
and  Dalby,  should  have  behaved  so  ill  at  your 
house  last  night,  but  still  more  mortified  that 
you  should  have  shewn  me  up  with  them.     The 
affair  is  an  ugly  one,  and  I  trust  to  you  to  keep 
the  old  man  in  the  dark — he  is  deep  in  with  them. 
I  left  them  early,  and  have,  as  I  thought  it  best 
to  do,  started  for  Doncaster,  where  I  have  a 
heavy  book.     All  this  is  between  you  and  me, 
and  the  Post;  but  I  trust  to  you  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances for  me.    As  to  the  others  I  really 
know  nothing  of  them,  more  than  meeting  them 
twice  at  TattersaPs,  and  with  regard  to  Macey 
I  was  introduced  to  him  by  Crawfish,  at  New- 
market.    If  things  should  turn   out   ill,   and 
the  old  gentleman  get  fidgetty,  write  to  me  un- 
der cover, 

"  Yours,  always  sincerely, 

"  ARTHUR  DYSON." 
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"  Why,  what  a  villain  is  this,"  said  George  to 
himself  as  he  folded  up  the  note ;  "  and  is  this 
the  man  to  whose  guidance  I  have  committed  all 
my  turf  affairs  !  Are  these  the  friends  whom  he 
has  chosen  to  introduce  at  my  house.  I  was 
right  then  after  all — I  saw  their  tricks:  my 
uncle  shall  pay  nothing! — On  that  point  I  am 
resolved." 

Hardly  had  he  "mentally  ejaculated"  these 
words,  when  a  note  from  his  uncle,  sent  hastily, 
summoned  him  back  to  his  presence.  This  sud- 
den recall  delighted,  while  it  surprised  him  ; 
above  all  things,  it  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
proving  to  him  the  danger  of  an  association  with 
his  companions  of  the  previous  night,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  not  paying  their  demands  ; 
but,  excellent  as  were  his  intentions,  he  was 
too  late  in  the  fulfilment  of  them.  When  he 
reached  his  uncle's  presence,  the  old  man  de- 
sired him  to  be  seated — George  obeyed. 

"  I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say,  to  which  I 
require,  George,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  your  most 
serious  attention." 

"  I  am  prepared  to  hear,  Sir  ?"  said  George, 
who  saw  that  the  recent  Jierte  of  his  uncle  was 

VOL.  n.  c 
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greatly  subdued,  and  even  fancied  that  he  per- 
ceived a  tear  standing  in  his  sunken  eye. 

"  George,1'  continued  the  Colonel,  "uninten- 
tionally, I  know,  you  have  ruined  me — the 
property  which  for  years  has  been  accumulat- 
ing, has  been  in  one  night  dissipated.  I  rose 
from  table  this  morning  a  loser  of  Thirty 
Thousand  Pounds'.'1'' 

"  Thirty  Thousand  Pounds !"  exclaimed 
George. 

"  Do  not  imagine  that  it  is  with  a  view  of 
appealing  to  your  generosity  for  assistance,  that 
I  have  sent  for  you,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  secu- 
rity is  given  for  the  money,  and  therefore  the 
debt  is  paid; — but,  as  you  know,  such  a  pay- 
ment must  leave  me  a  beggar." 

4t  Paid!"  cried  George;  "not  a  shilling 
must  be  paid! — here,  here,  Sir,  I  have  in  my 
hand  written  evidence  to  prove  that  you  were 
cheated." 

"  Written  evidence,"  said  the  Colonel, 
«  how " 

George  gave  him  the  letter. 

"  Signed  too  by  Arthur  Dyson !  your  bosom- 
friend,"  said  the  Colonel,  when  he  had  read  it. 
"  Impossible  .'—this  is  some  impudent  forgery, 
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depend  upon  it :  you,  who  know  human  nature 
so  well  and  so  intimately,  with  your  high  sense 
of  honour  and  proud  feelings,  never  could  have 
made  a  constant  associate  of  an  unprincipled 
swindler,  such  as  this  man  apparently  proclaims 
himself — it  cannot  be  his  writing." 

"  I  '11  appeal  to  Noel,  Sir,"  said  George, 
"  who  knows  his  hand.1" 

"  Mr.  Noel  has  left  me,"  answered  the  Colo- 
nel; "  I  disclosed  the  sudden  and  overwhelm- 
ing change  in  my  circumstances  to  him,  and  I 
assure  you  he  regrets  it  bitterly,  more  particu- 
larly he  says,  as  he  has  an  engagement  to 
Tunbridge  Wells,  which  will  take  him  out  of 
town  to  night." 

"  Gone  ! — what,"  said  George,  "  Bertie  gone 
and  left  you  in  this  distress  ?" 

"  Yes,  so  I  fear,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  Heartless  wretch  f  exclaimed  the  irritated 
nephew. 

"  What !  your  dear  Bertie, — our  dear  Noel 
heartless  ?  Come,  come,  George,  it  is  not,"  said 
the  Colonel,  "  my  disposition  to  rail  at  others 
in  revenge  for  my  own  follies;  I  say  nothing; 
perhaps  you  will  give  me  shelter  in  your  house 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  bv  shortly  effecting  a  sale 
c2 
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of  my  property  in  the  country  I  may  pay  off 
these  gentlemen." 

"  But,  Sir,  they  are  not  gentlemen,"  cried 
George. 

"  I  met  them  at  your  table,"  replied  his  uncle, 
"  I  was  introduced  to  them  by  you,  as  gentle- 
men, and  I  have  too  high  a  respect  for  your 
veracity  to  impugn  their  title  to  the  character." 

"  What  on  earth  am  I  to  do  i'1  said  the  agi- 
tated young  man,  dreading  to  turn  his  eyes 
towards  his  own  embarrassments,  which,  if  not 
decidedly  serious  were  of  a  nature  completely 
to  paralyze  his  power  of  presently  being  ser- 
viceable to  his  beloved  relation. 

"  There  is  yet  a  mode  of  restoring  me  to 
comfort,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  I  have  before 
alluded  to  it  upon  other  grounds;  but,  now,  I 
look  to  it  as  the  last  hope." 

"  Speak,  uncle  —  tell  me  ! — what  is  it  ?"  said 
George. 

"  It  is  in  your  power  yet  to  save  me :  there 
are  certain  conditions,'1  said  Arden,  ^  in  a  bond 
between  my  late  brother-in-law  Neville  and  my- 
self, which,  if  you  would  consent  to  unite  your- 
self to  your  cousin  Louisa,  would  instantly  re- 
lieve me  from  all  my  embarrassments." 
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This  was  a  death-blow  to  George ;  he  had  re- 
jected the  proposal  before,  on  general  grounds  ; 
and  now,  as  if  fate  had  determined  to  persecute 
him  to  the  extremest  point,  it  was  again  made, 
when  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  ac- 
cede to  it,  without  entailing  certain  misery  upon 
himself  for  ever. 

"  Miss  Neville,  Sir,1'  said  George,  "  has  in 
all  probability  forgotten  me.  She  may  have 
formed  new  attachments — I  cannot  command 
her  heart." 

"  Can  you  command  your  own  ?"  said  Arden. 

*'  I  am  speaking  to  an  indulgent  uncle,"  said 
the  young  man. 

"  You  are  speaking  to  a  ruined  one  —  ruined 
too  under  your  auspices,  and  by  your  friends," 
said  the  Colonel;  "  you  can  rescue  him  by  doing 
that,  which  before  this  crisis  was  the  wish  of 
Jus  heart,  and  you  refuse.11 

"  Indeed,  indeed,"  exclaimed  George,  "  I 
would  obey,  but 

"  Tell  me,11  said  the  Colonel,  "  have  you  any 
other  attachment  ?" 

"  Not  attachment,  perhaps,11  said  George, 
"  but " 

"  Answer   me  distinctly  then,   Mr.  Arden," 
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said  his  uncle;  "  for,  though  I  am  poorer,  I  am 
prouder  than  ever,  and  will  neither  qualify 
nor  temporize;  do  I  know  the  object  of  your 
present  admiration  ?" 

"  You  do,""  said  George ;  and  he  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  then,11  asked  the 
Colonel,  "  that  after  my  strict  injunctions  upon 
the  subject,  after  my  explanation  of  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  in  which  Miss  Anstruther  is 
placed,  that  you  have  given  encouragement  to  a 
feeling— love  it  cannot  yet  be, — which,  if  success- 
ful, must  overturn  all  my  projects  for  her  settle- 
ment with  a  worthy  man  to  whom  I  told  you 
she  was  engaged."" 

"  It  is  but  too  true,   I  confess,"  said  George. 

"  And,  what  do  you  call  such  morality  os 
this,  Sir  ?"  asked  his  uncle.  "  Are  these  your 
high  principles  ?  Are  these  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  an  association  with  such  friends  as 
those  by  whom  you  have  been  so  long  sur- 
rounded? Is  your  conduct  in  the  world,  upon 
other  occasions,  regulated  by  doctrines  which 
render  such  attacks  as  you  have  chosen  to 
make  upon  Miss  Anstruther,  in  your  own 
house,  justifiable?" 

"  Sir,  you  do  me  injustice,"    said   George  ; 
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i{  Miss  Anstruther  is  a  being  whom  no  man  dare 
approach  without  respect  and  veneration." 

"  And,  therefore,  you  thought  kneeling  the 
most  suitable  action  for  the  purpose?  Well, 
Sir,  go  on." 

"  There  is  no  man  so  base,"  continued  the 
agitated  George,  "  as  to  gaze  on  such  beauty 
and  innocence,  and  wish  to  misinterpret  their 
meaning — no  villain  so  hardened " 

"  Stay,  George,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  moderate 
your  language,  or  you  may  have  to  answer  for 
it  in  a  more  serious  manner  than  you  at  present 
imagine:  do  me  the  favour  to  read  thai:"  saying 
which,  the  old  gentleman  handed  George  a 
letter,  which  in  an  instant  he  perceived  to  be 
written  by  Bertie  Noel:  it  was  addressed  to 
Miss  Anstruther,  and  ran  thus: 

"  Thursday  Morning. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  sleep — to  dream — to  do 
any  thing,  but  think  of  you.  Amused  as  I  am 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  evident  you  ma- 
nage the  old  gentleman,  I  could  not  help  being 
surprised  at  your  allowing  yourself  to  be  so 
quietly  transported  last  night  from  Park  Lane. 
I  tried  every  mode  imaginable  to  make  you 
understand  that  I  did  not  mean  to  dine  with 
George,  whose  silly  affair  about  the  kneeling  I 
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had  heard  from  his  uncle.  It  certainly  appears 
that  there  was  considerable  want  of  skill  on  his 
part  in  the  business,  and  had  I  known  where 
you  were,  he  certainly  should  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  awkwardness. 

"  Where  you  are  now,  I  cannot  imagine,  and 
your  maid  appears  determined  not  to  let  me 
know.  Wilson  says,  he  can  contrive  to  get  this 
conveyed  to  you  by  some  '  deadly  stratagem'  as 
your  old  Colonel  would  call  it.  Your  observa- 
tions yesterday  about  insensible  hearts  and  coun- 
try simplicity  were  not  lost  upon  me,  and  when 
I  tell  you  that  the  old  man  before  six  o'clock 
this  morning  had  lost  the  whole  of  his  property, 
and  that  my  silly  friend,  George,  your  sighing 
Cymon,  has  little  of  his  left,  I  think  you  will 
be  upon  your  guard. 

"  I  honestly  confess  I  have  not  much  to  offer 
you,  but  I  have  five  hundred  pounds,  ready 
money,  which  I  raised  yesterday  to  start  with. 
If  you  will  favour  the  aspiring  hopes  of  one 
who  will  spare  neither  pains  nor  cost  to  make 
you  happy  and  comfortable,  I  am  your  man. 
France  I  should  suggest  for  a  trip  :  the  Brigh- 
ton Steamer  to  Dieppe  will  in  a  few  hours 
place  us  beyond  the  reach  of  the  undone  Elder- 
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ly,  under  whose  wing  you  have  chosen  to  come 
amongst  us,  and  who  deserves,  I  must  admit, 
the  largest  gold  medal  ever  given  as  a  premium 
by  the  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  for  having  introduced  you  to 
London  life. 

"  I  trust  this  to  Wilson,  and  any  answer  you 
may  send,  you  had  better  contrive  to  forward 
by  the  twopenny  post,  directed  to  me  at  Long's, 
Bond  Street.  God  bless  you,  my  sweet  girl ! 
and  believe  me  really  and  sincerely, 

"  Yours,  Bertie  Noel" 

*'  What  is  this,  Sir?"  said  George,  as  pale  as 
death." 

"  Why,  I  presume  it  is,  that  which  it  assumes 
to  be ;  a  letter  addressed  to  Miss  Anstruther,  by 
Mr.  Bertie  Noel,  your  particular  friend,  and  my 
resident  guest.  It  was  by  some  extraordinary 
clever  movement  of  that  excellent  servant,  whom 
you  so  highly  extolled  to  me,  (my  Mr.  Wilson, 
I  mean,)  conveyed  in  a  packet,  which  Harris, 
Miss  Anstruther's  maid,  was  engaged  to  carry 
early  this  morning  to  her  young  mistress.  It 
has  just  been  returned  to  me  by  the  young  lady, 
whose  feelings  at  receiving  it  are  not  half  «o 
c5 
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acute  as  they  certainly  would  have  been,  could 
she  possibly  have  understood  its  real  meaning.1' 

"  Unprincipled  scoundrel !"  said  George. 

"  Hush,  George,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  re- 
collect that  for  months  he  has  lived  in  your 
house,  conducted  your  parties,  invited  your 
guests " 

"  I  see,  I  see  :  I  have  been  in  a  dream,  and 
only  now  awake  to  the  horrors  of  my  situation," 
exclaimed  the  agonized  Arden  ;  "  and  his  allu- 
sion to  that  five  hundred  pounds "  At  this 

moment,  Wilson  entered  the  room,  in  a  manner 
somewhat  brusque  and  strange. 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  pausing,  and 
looking  at  him,  "  I  did  not  send  for  you  !" 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  Wilson;  "  I  know — and  it 
is  an  extremely  disagreeable  business,  Sir; — but 
Mr.  Noel  has  spread  such  an  unpleasant  report, 
that  the  servants  who  have  been  engaged  are 
extremely  clamorous  ;  several  of  the  tradesmen 
have  been  here  to  me,  and  as  I  have  already 
advanced  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  of  my 
own,  Sir,  I " 

"  Come  to  me  again  in  half  an  hour,  Mr. 
Wilson,"  said  the  Colonel;  "  I  expect  my  lawyer 
here  almost  immediately :  I  will  see  about  it." 

Wilson  left  the  room  sulkily  and  slowly,  re- 
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peating,  in  another  and  a  lower  tone,  "  see 
about  it  indeed,"  and  presently  there  was  a 
rude  noise  heard  in  the  hall,  oaths  resounded 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  and  all  things 
seemed  in  extremities. 

"  The  crisis  is  at  hand,"  said  old  Arden; 
"  but  I  expect  Abberly,  and  his  family,  (I  con- 
clude, for  he  never  travels  without  them,)  and 
Miss  Anstruther,  who  has  been  staying  there, 
during  the  last  eventful  day." 

"  There !  has  she  been  there  ?— thank  God  !" 
exclaimed  George,  relieved  at  once  from  all  his 
doubts  and  fears  on  that  head. 

"  Your  continued  expressions  of  interest 
about  Miss  Anstruther  are  as  cruel  as  useless, 
George,"  said  his  uncle:  "  will  you  be  satis- 
fied (if  she  permits  the  question,)  with  her  de- 
claration upon  the  point  to  which  I  have  refer- 
red ?  Will  you  abide  by  her  avowal  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  she  is  involved?  And 
when  you  are  satisfied  upon  that  point,  will  you 
continue  to  refuse  the  hand  of  Louisa  Neville, 
who  has  never  yet  ceased  to  regard  you  with 
the  warmest  affection." 

George  hesitated,  naturally  unwilling  to 
pledge  himself  to  any  particular  line  of  con- 
duct; and  recollecting  that,  although  the  young 
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lady  might  at  first  and  "  before  company" 
negative  his  proposal  and  seem  to  kill  his 
hopes,  still  she  might  be  prevailed  upon  in 
other  terms,  and  under  different  circumstances, 
to  give  another  and  a  very  different  answer  to 
his  questions. 

"  Let  it  rest  on  flat"  said  the  Colonel :  "  I 
hear  a  knocking  at  the  door — I  conclude  they 
are  arrived." 

The  presentiment  was  correct:  the  door  of 
the  drawing-room  opened,  and  a  servant  sul- 
lenly announced  the  visitors ;  the  smiling,  rosy- 
faced,  well-powdered,  neat-neck-clothed  Mr.  Ab- 
berly,  and  Miss  Anstruther. 

"  And  where  is  Mrs.  Abberly?"  said  the  Co- 
lonel. 

"  Why,  do  you  know,  Colonel,"  said  the 
husband,  "  Mrs.  A.  wanted  to  bring  the  child- 
ren with  her ;  but  I  said  we  should  be  abomi- 
nably squeezed  in  the  carriage,  so  Thomas 
is  gone  back  to  fetch  her  and  all  the  young 
ones." 

What  an  unseasonable  importation,  thought 
George,  who,  in  a  state  of  distracting  anxiety, 
which  was  perfectly  evident,  proceeded  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  lovely  girl  with  more  than 
ordinary  devotion,  hoping,  if  possible,  by  this 
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respectful  attention  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
the  shameless  address  of  his  libertine  friend,  and 
of  his  own  disastrous  prostration. 

"  I  need  your  assistance,  Abberly,  I  assure 
you,"  said  the.  Colonel.  "  I— have  received 
several  unpleasant  hints." 

"  Sorry  to  hear  it,  Sir,"  said  Abberly ;  and 
had  hardly  said  it,  when  Wilson  re-appeared ; 
his  manner  by  no  means  improved,  and  his  re- 
quest to  speak  to  the  Colonel  sounding  very 
much  like  a  demand. 

"  We  are  coming,  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel ; 
"  Abberly,  come  with  me — we  must  temporize, 
at  all  events ; — the  moment  Fortune  frowns,  see 
how  the  man  is  hunted.1' 

George's  heart  was  bleeding  for  his  uncle's 
distress ;  he  was  considering  the  most  probable 
means  of  relieving  him ;  he  thought  of  Louisa 
Neville ;  he  turned  to  Miss  Anstruther,  and  his 
spirits  sank, — the  fascination  was  too  powerful. 

"  George,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  see  what  ad- 
versity makes  of  human  nature ;  all  my  deter- 
minations are  broken,  and  you  are  again  des- 
tined to  be  left  alone  with  this  young  lady. 
My  dear  girl,"  added  he,  in  a  tone  and  manner 
more  jocose,  as  George  thought,  than  suitable 
to  his  circumstances,  "  if  he  offers  to  go  upon 
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his   knees   again,    I   desire  you  will  ring  the 
bell." 

There  was  something  so  incongruous  in  every 
thing  that  was  going  on ;  a  want  of  feeling  for 
the  dreadful  situation  to  which  his  uncle  was 
reduced,  a  mixture  of  playfulness  with  grief, 
and  of  gaiety  with  sorrow,  which  puzzled 
George  beyond  expression.  Perhaps  the  dread- 
ful fact  was  concealed  from  Miss  Anstruther ; 
at  all  events,  he  resolved  now  really  to  obtain 
that,  by  which  his  future  destiny  would  be 
chiefly  regulated,  and  which  indeed  his  uncle 
had  almost  authorized  him  to  extract  from  his 
fair  companion. 

"  Miss  Anstruther,"  said  the  agitated  George, 
so  soon  as  they  were  alone,  "  I  am  ashamed  to 
remain  in  your  presence;  my  extraordinary 
conduct  of  yesterday  has  overwhelmed  me  with 
confusion  and  distress ;  and  perhaps  what  I  am 
going  to  say  will  but  add  to  the  embarrassment 
of  my  situation." 

"  Speak  to  me,  Mr.  Arden,  as  the  nephew  of 
my  friend  and  benefactor,"  said  Louisa  calmly, 
"  and  I  shall  listen  with  attention  and  respect." 

"  Alas !  those  are  not  the  sentiments  I  would 
inspire,"  said  George :  "  but  I  am  doomed  to 
be  unhappy.  Deceived  by  my  friends,  betrayed 
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by  niy  associates,  I  have  involved  an  excellent 
and  amiable  uncle  in  distress  and  difficulty.  He 
offers  me  the  means  of  retribution — he  points  to 
the  individual  about  whom  I  enquired  yester- 
day— Louisa  Neville — he  names  her  as  a  wife, 
not  only  suitable  in  every  respect,  but  from 
some  condition  in  agreements  made  ages  ago,  as 
one  whose  union  with  me  would  at  once  eman- 
cipate him  from  the  dreadful  difficulties  in 
which  he  is  involved." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Arden,"  said  Louisa,  trembling 
for  his  answer,  "  and  if  you  can  feel  sufficient 
affection  for  the  young  lady,  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  hesitate." 

"  It  is  to  you  alone,  I  can — to  you  alone,  I 
ought  not,  to  confess — that  it  is  impossible," 
said  George. 

Louisa's  heart  sank  within  her. 

"  A  week  since,  under  the  circumstances,  I 
could  have  obeyed  my  uncle's  wishes  ;  I  esteem 
Louisa,  nay,  even  love  her  with  a  brother's 
love  she  was  my  early  playmate — my  earliest 
friend — but — I — have  seen — " 

"  Whom  ?''  said  Louisa. 

A  deep  drawn  sigh,  and  a  fervent  pressure  of 
her  hand  proclaimed  the  truth.  Louisa  burst 
into  tears. 
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"  My  uncle  tells  me,"  said  George,  who  was 
nearly  as  much  affected  as  his  fair  companion, 
"  that  my  solicitude  upon  a  point  so  near  my 
heart,  so  essential  to  my  happiness  is  useless — 
that  a  prior  engagement  has  been  entered  into 
—and " 

"  Calm  yourself,"  said  Louisa :  "  your  uncle 
speaks  truth ;  I  will  have  no  deception — my  heart 
is — not  my  own  to  give ;  be,  therefore,  what  I 
have  been  taught  to  believe  you ;  dissipate  his 
doubts  and  difficulties,  and  marry  her  whose 
heart,  I  can  confidently  assure  you,  is  yours." 

"  Miss  Anstruther,"  said  George,  "  I  am  not 
sufficiently  vain  to  believe  that  Miss  Neville  is, 
in  the  least  degree,  interested  in  my  fate." 

"  Believe  me,  George,  she  is"  said  Louisa, 
in  a  tone  which  completely  astonished  him : — 
the  familiarity  of  appellation,  the  gravity,  the 
decision,  the  violent  agitation  which  followed 
this  expression  of  her  conviction  of  the  fact, 
threw  him  into  a  state  of  amazement — "  and 
ever  must  be,  George,"  continued  the  trembling 
girl,  bursting  into  tears,  and  sinking  with  her 
head  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  astonished  Arden. 

In  a  moment  he  fancied  that  Miss  Anstruther 
had  suddenly  formed  a  violent  attachment  for 
him,  and  that  Jter  agitation,  at  the  moment, 
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arose  from  the  certainty  in  her  mind  that  he 
must  marry  Louisa.  He  was  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect confusion  and  consternation,  when  the  door 
of  the  drawing-room  flew  open,  and  the  Abberly 
family  rushing  in,  Miss  Sophy  exclaimed,  in  a 
scream  like  that  of  a  frightened  pea-hen. 

"  La,  Ma1 !  there 's  Mr.  Arden  nursing  Miss 
Neville!!!" 

"  Confound  the  children !"  exclaimed  the 
Colonel,  who  was  just  behind  them,  "  then  my 
denouement  is  spoiled,  after  all." 

George's  situation  may  be  better  conceived 
than  imagined :  he  rose  and  stood,  supporting 
the  weeping  girl  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  of 
his  friends;  Abberly  delighted,  Mrs.  Abberly 
laughing  and  patting  Louisa's  back,  the  Colonel 
wiping  his  eyes,  the  children  dancing  in  differ- 
ent measures,  and  the  fat  poodle  snorting  and 
wagging  his  little  lionized  tail,  with  all  the  co- 
mical activity  of  canine  obesity. 

"  Speak  !"  said  George ;  "  am  I  alive,  am  I 
awake  ? — is  this  Louisa  Neville  ?" 

"  The  same,  by  Jove  !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel. 

"  Then  Heaven  be  praised  !"   said  George. 

"  Why,  sirrah,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  have 
told  you  that  lady  has  engaged  herself  to  be 
married." 
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George  again  stood  aghast. 

"  It's  to  you,  Mr.  George — to  you,  Mr. 
George,"  said  the  good-natured  Mrs.  Abberly, 
who  had  no  notion  of  plots,  and  was  quite  de- 
lighted to  relieve  his  sorrow. 

A  flood  of  tears  from  Louisa  answered  the 
question  more  satisfactorily. 

"  But,"  said  George,  "  how  can  I  sufficiently 
thank  Heaven  that  I  am  able  at  once  to  remedy 
my  misconduct,  and  achieve  the  highest  point 
of  earthly  happiness." 

"  Your  misconduct  has  done  little  harm, 
George,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  You  could  hardly 
have  supposed  that,  at  my  time  of  life,  I  should 
risk  my  property  and  respectability  amongst  a 
set  of  sharpers  and  blacklegs:  you  shall  have 
ample  proof,  my  dear  nephew,  of  my  present 
solvency."  Saying  which,  he  rang  the  bell. 

The  state  of  George^s  mind  was  such,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  speak  or  think  :  he 
gazed  at  Louisa,  then  at  his  uncle,  then  at  Mr. 
Abberly,  while  all  the  children  were  riding  on 
Miss  Neville's  knees,  and  clustering  round  her 
shoulders,  covering  her  with  endearments  and 
kindnesses,  until  the  poor  girl  was  ready  to  sink 
under  the  oppression  of  their  mingled  affection. 
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Wilson  entered  the  room  bowing,  his  face  co- 
vered with  smiles,  and  his  hand  full  of  receipts. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  obedient  servant,  "  the  fel- 
lows are  paid  ;  the  ridiculous  stories  they  got 
hold  of  were  always  unaccountable  to  me,  and  I 
always  laughed  at  them,  as  I  hope  you  are  as- 
sured ;  but  I  have  done  as  you  ordered  me,  Sir, 
and  I  believe  all  the  rascals  are  turned  out  now.1' 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  the  Colonel, 
looking  his  factotum  coolly  in  the  face,  "  there 
is  one  yet  remaining ;  perhaps  you  understand 
me,  Sir?" 

"  Why,  Sir,  I  am  not  generally  slow,"  said 
Wilson ;  "  the  language  is  harsh,  and  what  I 
ani  unused  to — but,"  continued  he,  "  I  retire, 
and  shall  return  to  my  dear  Mr.  George,  than 
whom  a  better  master  does  not  live." 

"  And  I,  Mr.  Wilson,  shall  return  you  to 
Mr.  Noel,  from  whom  you  came,"  said  George. 

Louisa  shuddered  involuntarily  at  the  name. 

"  I  had  better  make  speedy  application, 
then,"  said  Wilson. — "  Mr.  Bertie  Noel  is  in 
his  own  room,  now." 

"  His  own  room  !  where  ?"  asked  the  Colonel. 

"  Here,  Sir,  up-stairs,"  said  Wilson. 

"  I  thought  he  was  half  way  to  Tunbridge 
Wells  by  this  time,"  said  the  Colonel. 
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"  He  has  got  off  that  engagement,  he  says, 
Sir,"  said  Wilson,  "  and  is  merely  making  him- 
self amiable,  in  order  to  present  himself,  and 
offer  his  congratulations  on  the  falsehood  of  the 
stories  raised  against  you.11 

"  Excellent  young  man !  we  will  receive 
him,"  said  the  Colonel ;  and  Wilson  retired. 
Louisa  crossed  the  room  to  her  uncle,  who  after 
a  momentary  conversation,  gave  an  approving 
nod,  and  the  young  lady  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Abberly,  immediately  quitted  the  apartment, 
attended  by  the  children  en  masse. 

Noel,  who  had  received  no  answer,  of  course, 
to  his  note  from  Miss  Neville,  had,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Long's  discovered  from  Dyson,  that, 
so  far  from  paying  his  associates,  the  Colonel 
had  in  the  most  decided  and  unqualified  man- 
ner informed  them  of  his  conviction  of  their  foul 
play ;  and  added,  that  if  they  persisted  in  their 
unjust  demands  upon  him,  he  should  put  the 
affair  into  the  hands  of  his  attorney;  and  this 
was  the  measure,  which  in  fact  induced  the  said 
Dyson  to  remove  himself  as  speedily  as  possible 
from  any  connexion  with  the  party.  Upon  re- 
ceiving this  intelligence,  Noel  determined  to 
rally  and  hang  on;  being  quite  certain,  in  his 
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own  mind,  that  Miss  Anstruther,  although  she 
had  hot  written  to  him,  had  concealed  the  fact 
of  his  writing  to  her,  which  was  the  chief  point; 
because  he  cunningly  argued,  relying  upon  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  fair  sex,  that  "  silence 
always  gives  consent."" 

Thus  armed,  the  gallant,  gay  Lothario  made 
his  appearance  in  the  drawing-room  a  few  mi- 
nutes after  Miss  Neville  had  left  it.  His  re- 
ception was  cold  and  silent :  George  having 
pledged  his  honour  to  his  uncle  to  leave  the 
final  settlement  of  the  affair  to  his  management. 
It  was  with  difficulty,  however,  the  young  man 
could  restrain  his  indignation,  when  the  hollow- 
hearted  libertine  entered  the  room,  and  took 
up  his  position,  as  usual,  with  a  kind  and  pa- 
tronizing nod  to  Abberly. 

"  Colonel,"  said  he,  "  you  were  determined 
to  have  your  joke  with  me  this  morning;  so 
you  are  sound  as  ever,  not  a  fracture  the  worse 
for  the  skirmishing.  George,  how  d'ye  do  ?  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  here  again." 

"  I  thought,  Mr.  Noel,  you  said  you  were 
going  to  Tunbridge  Wells/'  observed  the  Co- 
lonel. 

"  I  a'fls,  my  dear  Sir,11  replied  Noel ;  "  but 
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I  did  not  like  leaving  town  while  you  remained 
in  it." 

"  Indeed!"  said  old  Arden;  "I  am  sorry 
you  put  yourself  to  any  inconvenience  on  my 
account,  for  I  leave  London  this  evening." 

"  'Gad !  that  will  be  still  more  pleasant," 
said  Bertie.  "  I  never  did  live  much  in  the 
country  in  what  is  called  the  summer ;  it  must 
be  so  odd  in  hot  weather,  when  there  are  leaves 
on  the  trees,  and  birds,  and  flowers,  and  all 
that  '  sort  of  thing.' " 

"  I  am  sorry,  Sir,  that  I  have  no  apartments 

to  offer  you,  at  my  house,"  said  the  Colonel ; 
«  j » 

"  Oh  !  the  inns  are  plenty,"  said  Noel. 

*'  So  are  the  outs.,  just  now,"  whispered  Ab- 
berly,  who  was  an  inveterate  punster,  and  ad- 
mired even  the  wit  of  Miss  Gubbins's  Mr. 
Tadpole. 

"  Very  good,  Mr.  Abberly,"  said  Noel,  smil- 
ing, to  shew  at  once  his  temper  and  his  teeth. 

"  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Noel,  I  am  afraid  it 
would  be  dull  work  with  MS,"  said  the  Colonel 
"  Don't  you  think,  if  you  could  get  a  fair  com- 
panion to  share  the  five  hundred  pounds  you 
raised  the  day  before  yesterday,  that  the  Brigh- 
ton Steamer  to  Dieppe  might  in  a  few  hours 
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place  you  beyond  the  reach  of  the  undone  El- 
derly ?" 

"  Oh !"  said  Noel,  utterly  confused  at  thus 
unexpectedly  having  his  own  letter  to  Louisa 
quoted  upon  him  ;  but  determined  to  catch  at  a 
minor  point,  in  hopes  of  changing  the  subject. 
"  As  to  the  five  hundred  pounds,  Sir,  you  were 
so  good  as  to  let  me  have " 

"  You  are  quite  welcome,  Sir,  to  keep,"  said 
old  Arden,  "  until  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  at  my  house  in  the  country.  At  present 
we  are  somewhat  engaged,  and " 

"  I  see,""  said  Noel,  "  I  see — evidently — on 
business — I — that  is — Miss  Anstruther — has 
left  you  then,  Sir." 

"  Mr.  Noel,"  said  George,  unable  to  restrain 
himself  any  longer,  "  the  sooner  this  visit  is  ter- 
minated the  better :  the  infamous  scrawl  which 
you  addressed  to  that  lady,  from  which  my  un- 
cle has  just  favoured  us  with  a  quotation,  has 
developed  your  real  character,  and  opened  my 
eyes  to  the  vices  and  follies  which,  I  grieve  to 
say,  your  talents  and  accomplishments  had  so 
long  concealed.  I  thank  you,  however,  for  hav- 
ing written  it ;  our  connexion  ends  here." 

"  Well,  so  it  may,v  said  Noel,  affecting  per- 
fect indifference,  and  remarkable  good  spirits — 
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"  but  the  lady,  since  you  know  the  fact — the 
lady  is  the  thing.  What  have  you  done  with 
the  lady,  George  ?" 

"  Before  I  have  the  honour  to  see  you  again, 
Mr.  Noel,"  said  George,  "  I  hope  I  shall  be 
happy  enough  to  call  her  wife." 

"  Wife  !  really ;  how  extremely  convenient,1' 
said  Bertie,  whose  convulsed  countenance  exhi- 
bited a  ghastly  paleness  during  this  affectedly 
gay  colloquy;  "  I  always  feel  so  awkward  when- 
ever there  is  a  crisis  so  important  as  a  marriage 
at  hand,  that  I  shall  retire.  You,  George,  shall 
hear  from  me  about  our  little  accounts ;  and 
you,  Colonel,  may  rely  upon  my  bringing  the 
checque  for  the  five  hundred  pounds,  the  first 
day  I  go  to  your  villa.11 

Abberly  coughed  at  this  moment,  in  a  tone 
which  indicated  his  belief,  that,  under  this  im- 
plied condition,  the  day  of  payment  was  by  no 
means  near  at  hand. 

A  pause  ensued — the  Colonel  rose  and  rang 
the  bell — the  pause  continued — a  servant  opened 
the  drawing-room  door. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Noel,'1  said  the  Co- 
lone 

"  Good  morning,  Sir,11   said  Noel,  with  the 
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most  immovable  gravity,  and  proceeding  down 
stairs,  whistling  an  Italian  air,  quitted  the  house, 
having  previously  desired  the  servant  to  tell  his 
man  to  pack  up  whatever  of  his  remained  in  his 
apartment,  and  carry  it  down  to  Long's. 

George  himself  stood  as  hi  a  dream — he  com- 
prehended nothing  beyond  the  insult  offered  by 
Noel  to  Louisa  and  his  consequent  dismissal — 
the  rest  of  the  events  in  which  he  was  so  deeply 
interested  had  occurred  so  rapidly,  had  so  ra- 
pidly changed  their  character  and  colouring, 
that  he  was  unable  to  collect  from  what  had 
passed,  whether  his  uncle's  fortune  was  wholly 
unimpaired.  That  the  bewitching  Miss  An- 
struther  was  no  other  than  his  laughing  play- 
mate he  could  not  doubt,  because  the  interesting 
innocence  of  the  dear  young  Abberlys  had  suffi- 
ciently satisfied  him  of  the  fact;  but  what  ob- 
ject his  uncle  could  have  had  in  introducing  her 
to  his  acquaintance  under  an  assumed  name, 
and  in  a  very  equivocal  character,  he  could  not 
yet  comprehend;  indeed,  the  complexity  and 
contention  of  his  feelings  were  such,  that  he  was 
unable  to  give  utterance  either  to  his  expres- 
sions of  rapture  at  the  discovery  of  Miss  Ne- 
ville in  the  person  of  Miss  Anstruther,  or  to 

VOL.  n.  D 
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the  thousand  enquiries  he  had  to  make  upon  the 
many  interesting  points  of  the  case. 

Louisa,  Mrs.  Abberly,  and  the  dear  children, 
returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  the  blushing 
girl  perceiving  the  embarrassment  of  her  long- 
loved  George,  began  to  rally  him  on  the  way  in 
which  he  had  spoken  of  her  during  their  cele- 
brated interview  in  Grosvenor-Street ;  the  Co- 
lonel attacked  him  for  his  blindness  and  his 
kneeling ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  party  seem- 
ed determined  to  make  common  head  against 
him.  George  bore  the  united  attack  of  the 
allied  forces  with  great  good  humour,  till  at 
length  his  feelings  could  endure  it  no  longer. 

"  Uncle,"  exclaimed  George,  in  a  tone  of 
tender  affection,  "  let  me  implore  you  to  be  se- 
rious for  one  moment :  be  kind  as  you  always 
have  been,  and  tell  me  in  earnest  and  truly, 
the  extent  of  the  mischief  which  has  accrued 
to  your  property  from  the  fatal  association  with 
my  friends,  for  I  suspect " 

"  Suspect,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  "  I  don't 
suspect  any  of  them,  George.  I  knew  them 
to  be  the  errantest  rogues  and  swindlers  alive 
when  I  sat  down  with  them.  I  saw  their  ma- 
noeuvres and  trickery — I  saw  their  plans  and 
the  success  of  them." 
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*'  And  yet  you  continued  to  play  ?" 

"  I  did.1' 

"  And  to  lose  to  such  rascals !"  exclaimed 
George. 

"  Admit  that  they  are  rascals,"  said  the 
Colonel,  "  and  I  am  satisfied."" 

"  How  can  they  be  defended  ?**  said  George. 

"  Enough ;  my  purpose  is  answered,"  replied 
old  Arden;  "  and  as  to  my  loss,  I  candidly  told 
them  at  the  conclusion  of  the  evening,  that  I 
had  found  them  out ;  that  as  I  could  not  take 
the  liberty  of  kicking  your  acquaintance  in  your 
house,  I  had  brought  them  to  my  own;  and 
your  excellent  friend  Mr.  Dyson  having  retired, 
the  servants  having  chiefly  gone  to  rest,  I  pro- 
ceeded personally  to  expel  them,  with  an  ad- 
monition, that,  if  ever  they  dared  shew  their 
faces  in  decent  society  again,  I  would  legally 
prosecute  them,  and  proclaim  them  as  swindlers 
and  sharpers  all  over  St.  James's  parish.1" 

"  And  what  did  they  say  or  do  in  reply  ?v 
asked  George. 

"  Treated  the  affront  as  they  would  have 
treated  my  fortune,"  said  the  Colonel — "  pock- 
eted it,  and  sneaked  from  my  door  with  every 
mark  of  the  servile  cowardice  which  invariably 
accompanies  detected  guilt ." 
D  2 
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"  And  why,  my  dear  uncle,  let  me  ask,  did 
you  expose  yourself  to  all  these  perils  ?  and — " 

"  Perils,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  there  were  no 
perils  for  me :  you  were  surrounded  by  dangers 
and  difficulties,  in  the  hands  of  knaves  and 
swindlers — you  were  to  be  saved  at  all  hazards. 
Answer  me  ;  had  I  written  to  tell  you  to  doubt 
the  honour  and  principle  of  your  intimate  asso- 
ciate Noel,  would  you  have  listened  to  the 
caution  ?  Had  I  told  you  that  your  excellent 
friend  Dyson,  after  cheating  you  continuously 
on  the  turf  and  at  the  table,  had  lent  your  rival 
your  horses  to  carry  off  your  mistress,  lest,  by 
marrying,  you  should  reform  and  discard  your 
libertine  associates,  would  you  have  listened  to 
me  ?  Had  I  told  you  that  your  faithful  servant 
Wilson  was  robbing  you  in  every  possible  man- 
ner, and  that,  in  the  midst  of  your  lavish  kind- 
ness to  him,  he  would  have  quitted  you  at  a 
moment  when  he  thought  you  embarrassed,  for 
a  better  situation,  would  you  have  credited  it  ? 
I  answer,  no :  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  prove 
these  things,  to  bring  them  before  your  eyes, 
and  convince  you  practically  of  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences of  the  feverish  life  of  heartless  pro- 
fligacy which  you  had  been  leading." 
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"  Not  quite  heartless,"  said  Louisa  with  a 
look  of  mingled  sorrow  and  affection ;  "  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  follies  and  indiscretions,  he 
felt  warmly  for  those  of  his  uncle ;  and  although 
not  quite  so  gallant  in  his  recollections  of  poor 
Louisa  Neville,  as  I  might  have  wished,  I 
found,  after  all  the  trials  it  had  undergone, 
the  heart  untouched  and  uninjured." 

"  Oh !  to  be  sure,11  said  the  Colonel;  "  the 
gentleman  was  on  his  knees,  and  that  made  him 
look  so  amiable,  that " 

"  But  uncle,"  said  George,  "is  it  then  to  a 
solicitude  for  my  welfare  that  I  am  to  attribute 
the  apparent  change  in  your  conduct — this " 

"  Every  bit  of  it  I1'  exclaimed  the  Colonel. 
**  I  resolved  to  get  the  credit  of  being  mad  for 
a  week,  to  save  my  nephew  for  ever — have  I 
succeeded  ?" 

"  Miraculously,  Sir,"  said  George.  "  You 
have  taught  me  to  appreciate  my  own  ignorance 
of  the  world,  and  my  presumptuousness  in  be- 
lieving myself  an  adept  in  the  study  of  human 
nature :  you  have  shewn  me  my  friends  in  co- 
lours, which,  while  I  rejoice  at  the  disclosure, 
actually  terrify  me."  _, 

11  Don't  dwell  too  long  on  the  terrible,"  said 
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the  Colonel,  "  Abberly  tells  me  that  your  real 
property  is  not  much  hurt,  and  with  a  little 
nursing  all  may  be  set  to  rights."" 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Abberly,  whose  ears 
suddenly  opened  themselves  at  the  word  nursing, 
which  she  applied  in  a  totally  different  manner 
from  that  in  which  it  was  intended  to  be  used, 
"  for  any  thing  in  that  way,  I  can  recommend 
Mrs.  Carter,  who  always " 

"  Stop,  stop,  Mrs.  A "  said  her  husband,. 

"  we  mean  another  sort  of  nursing." 

"  Mrs.  Abberly  is  right  f"  exclaimed  the  Co- 
lonel, "  as  the  women  always  are.  Our  nursing 
is  matter  of  business  for  hereafter — and  I'll 
have  no  business  to  day — I  have  already  told  Mr. 
George  the  condition  of  my  perfect  restoration.'* 

George  looked  towards  Louisa,  and  then  at 
his  uncle. 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  Colonel,  "  go  up  to  her 
like  a  man,  and  tell  her  your  mind." 

Louisa  felt  ready  to  sink,  and  George  looked 
like  a  simpleton. 

"  Miss  Neville's  affections  you  said,  Sir,  were 
— were  engaged." 

"  Never  said  such  a  thing  in  my  life,"  said 

the  Colonel.     "  I    said   Miss   Anstruther  was, 

• 

engaged  to  be  married." 
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"  But  Miss  Neville  herself  said " 

"  Said,  what !"  cried  the  Colonel.  "  Why 
she  is  as  fond  of  you,  as  she  is  of  herself.  She 
loved  you  as  a  boy — she  loved  you  absent,  and 
she  loved  you  present,  and  she  has  loved  you 
ever  since." 

"  La!  Colonel,11  said  Mrs.  Abberly,  wishing  to 
relieve  Louisa  from  her  embarrassment,  "  how 
you  do  talk,  Sir!" 

Louisa  burst  into  tears  and  rushed  out  of  the 
room —George  delighted  to  break  from  the 
party  followed  her — three  of  the  children  were 
preparing  to  run  after  them. 

"  Stop  here,  you  little  devils,"  exclaimed  the 
Colonel ;  "  leave  them  alone,  they  are  old  friends 
and  will  soon  come  to  a  right  understanding  : 
and  now,"  continued  he,  turning  to  Abberly, 
"  I  shall  return  with  these  young  people  to 
my  fire-side,  to  my  rational  amusements  and 
ordinary  pursuits,  greeted  with  kindness  by  my 
tenants  to  whom  I  am  no  hard  landlord.  I 
shall  marry  this  young  couple,  and  that  angelic 
girl  will  insensibly  draw  her  wild  husband  from 
all  his  idle  habits ;  and  perfect,  by  her  gentle- 
ness and  affection,  the  great  task  I  have  so  hap- 
pily begun.  It  would  be  dangerous  work,  Mr. 
Abberly,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "  for  a  crea- 
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ture  full  of  soul  and  feeling  like  my  Louisa  to 
endeavour  to  reform  a  rake,  and  I  would  not 
lend  my  hand  to  so  dangerous  an  experiment : 
George's  dissipation  is  not  habitual;  it  is  not 
natural  to  him ;  he  is  the  creature  of  circum- 
stances and  had  fallen  unluckily  into  an  associa- 
tion, which,  in  time,  would  doubtlessly  have  ren- 
dered his  case  hopeless  :  but  he  is  saved,— see, 
see,"  said  the  old  man,  turning  to  the  door  of 
the  drawing-room  with  tears  in  his  eyes — "  here 
they  come." 

They  re-entered  the  apartment,  Louisa  leaning 
on  George's  arm:  her  cheek  was  flushed,  and  her 
eye  was  dimmed  with  a  tear.  It  needed  not  one 
syllable  to  explain  the  circumstances  cf  the  case. 
Louisa's  glance  turned  upon  her  uncle's  animated 
countenance ;  he  seized  George  by  the  hand,  and 
giving  his  niece  one  of  those  sonorous  salutes, 
which,  if  not  elegant,  at  least  sound  genuine, 
joined  the  hands  of  the  happy  pair. 

"  What  d'ye  think  of  my  plan,  now,  Mr. 
Abberly  ?"  exclaimed  the  old  man  in  triumph. 

"  I  consider  it  an  admirable  plan,  and  only 
attribute  to  the  denseness  of  my  own  head  the 
non-discovery  of  your  scheme  before,"  said  the 
lawyer. 
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"  I  liked  the  plan  the  moment  I  hit  upon  it," 
said  old  Arden ;  "  I  determined  to  risk  any 
thing  to  bring  about  the  events  which  have  oc- 
curred exactly  as  I  anticipated ;  in  short,  Mr. 
Abberly,  I  think  the  result  of  my  contrivance 
proves  the  wisdom  of  a  favourite  saying  of  mine, 
that  PRACTICE  is  BETTER  than  PRECEPT  !" 

"  Mind  that,  Sophy,  my  dear,""  said  Mrs. 
Abberly  to  her  eldest  daughter;  and  the  girl 
promised  faithfully  she  would  never  forget  it ; 
and  when  the  family  returned  to  Montague 
Place  in  the  evening  they  discovered  that  Miss 
Gubbins,  the  governess,  had  taken  advantage  of 
their  absence,  and  eloped  with  Mr.  Abberly 's 
little  friend  Mr.  Tadpole. 

How  the  remembrance  of  the  "  saying"  may 
affect  the  "  doings "  of  Miss  Sophia  Abberly  in 
after-life  it  becomes  not  me  to  prophesy ;  but  it 
may  please  my  reader  to  know  that  George  and 
Louisa  were  married  in  a  few  weeks  after  the 
denouement  of  this  little  history — that  the  house 
in  Grosvenor  Street  was  dismantled  and  aban- 
doned—that in  the  bosom  of  her  happy  family 
the  sweet  Mrs.  Arden  at  this  moment  enjoys 
every  felicity  the  world  can  bestow — and  that  her 
husband,  weaned  from  the  destructive  follies  of 
D5 
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wandering  libertinism,  finds  true  happiness  only 
to  exist  in  the  magic  circle  of  HOME,  endeared 
especially  to  AI/H,  by  the  active  benevolence  of  his 
wife,  the  warm  affection  of  her  excellent  uncle, 
and  the  recollection  of  what  he  escaped  in  the 
defection  of  the  Lady  Frances  Bellamy,  who 
seven  months  after  her  marriage  with  Dallimore, 
eloped  from  his  protection  with  an  Italian  foot- 
man, who  in  turn  deserted  Aer,  and  left  the 
scientific  scion  of  a  noble  house  in  the  extremity 
of  distress  and  disgrace  in  a  foreign  country. 

The  SAYING  which  this  little  history  illustrates 
is  recorded  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  its  events,  and  the  young  couple 
in  their  benevolent  visits  to  their  poor  neigh- 
bours, observe  most  religiously  the  doctrine  it 
inculcates;  resolving  i»  their  own  career  of 
mutual  affection,  domestic  happiness,  and  uni- 
versal benevolence,  to  set  the  example  which  they 
laudably  desire  that  others  should  follow,  being 
by  this  time  fully  convinced,  with  their  generous 
uncle,  that  PRACTICE  is  really  letter  than  P«E- 
CEPT. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  In  western  clime  there  is  a  town 
To  those  that  dwell  therein  well  known, 
Therefore  there  needs  no  more  be  said  here, 
We  unto  them  refer  oflr  reader." 

BUTLER. 

THE  scene  of  the  following  narrative  lies  in  a 
watering-place,  one  of  the  most  fashionable  re- 
sorts for  the  idle  and  unhealthy,  the  over-gay 
and  the  over-melancholy;  fertile  in  Flies  and 
flirtations ;  blessed  with  a  promenade  upon  the 
edge  of  a  cliff,  with  cavalry  barracks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  libraries  in  its  streets  for  the  re- 
ception of  Cockney  shopkeepers  and  their  fami- 
lies ;  abounding,  moreover,  in  baths,  beaux,  and 
boarding-houses,  and  above  all,  possessing  the 
striking  advantage  of  a  large  and  magnificent 
hotel. 
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To  this  last  important  feature,  in  my  story  all 
other  attributes  must  yield ;  because  without  a 
large  and  magnificent  hotel,  story  there  would 
be  none.  The  hotel  is  not  only  the  stage 
whereon  the  drama  is  to  be  acted,  but  is,  in 
fact,  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  drama  itself; 
therefore,  as  there  actually  is  an  hotel,  my 
readers  will  be  pleased  to  let  the  name  of  the 
watering-place  remain  as  profound  a  secret,  as 
that  which  was  preserved  in  her  dying  mo- 
ments by  the  late  highly-respected  ]Vf  rs.  Faulk- 
ner, of  whom  my  readers  probably  never  before 
heard,  and  of  whom,  as  far  as  /  am  concerned, 
they  most  assuredly  never  shall  hear,  another 
syllable. 

The  hotel  was  a  broad-faced,  impudent  look- 
ing, red  brick  building,  edging  the  blue  wave 
of  ocean,  as  the  collar  of  the  Windsor  uniform 
garnishes  the  coat.  It  was  all  shine,  the  slates 
shone  on  the  top  of  it,  and  the  bricks  shone  at 
the  angles  of  it,  and  the  sills  of  the  windows 
were  snowy  white,  and  the  curtains  within  the 
windows  were  either  bright  crimson  or  light 
blue.  Then  there  were  gradations  of  accommo- 
dation and  luxuries  beneath  its  parched  roof: 
saloons  en  suite  on  the  first  floor,  a  coffee-room 
below,  and  a  tap  round  the  corner ;  which  last 
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fact,  I  assure  my  readers,  /  never  should  have 
known,  had  there  not  been  painted  on  the  wall  the 
picture  of  a  hand,  closely  resembling  a  bunch  of 
sausages  in  a  ruffle,  which  points  down  the  stable- 
yard  (like  a  profligate  preacher)  the  road  it  can- 
not go,  under  which  is  inscribed  the  direction 
to  that  department  of  the  establishment. 

The  hotel  was  kept  by  a  man,  who,  having 
lived  for  many  years  in  the  family  of  a  saint  of 
the  first  grade,  had  established  himself  as  mas- 
ter of  it,  anxiously  desiring,  it  should  seem,  to 
prove  in  his  own  person,  that  every  publican  is 
not  of  necessity  a  sinner.  His  whole  life  was 
consumed  in  calculating  and  considering  the 
propriety,  not  only  of  his  own  actions,  but  the 
actions  of  all  those  who  might  honour  him  with 
their  company  at  his  house.  He  was,  moreover, 
perfectly  dead  to  the  charms  of  metaphor  and 
-allegory,  and  decidedly  the  most  matter-of- 
fact  body  in  existence.  The  consequence  was, 
what  with  the  contending  dispositions  of  his 
visitors,  the  natural  proneness  of  the  gay, 
young,  and  healthy,  to  be  lively,  joyous,  and 
noisy,  the  little  indiscretions  resulting  from  the 
drinking  of  wine,  by  the  sale  of  which  he  lived, 
the  flirtations  which  he  saw  (tremblingly  alive) 
carrying  on  in  his  house,  and  the  tremor  he  felt 
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when  a  couple  arrived  from  London,  lest  they 
should  not  have  been  lawfully  joined  in  wed- 
lock, my  poor  host  lived  in  one  perpetual  fever. 
Little  did  he  anticipate  on  the  seventeenth  day 
of  August,  1824,  the  extraordinary  events  which 
were  to  occur  under  his  roof  during  the  follow- 
ing week. 

The  name  of  this  worthy  personage  was 
Matthew  Grojan ;  and  of  his  face,  figure,  and 
appearance,  perhaps,  I  cannot  convey  a  clearer 
idea,  than  by  saying  that  he  closely  resembled 
that  exquisite  actor  Liston ;  not  in  that  gentle- 
man's ordinary  costume,  but  when  dressed  for 
one  of  those  grotesque  characters  in  modern  farce, 
in  which  he  stands  unrivalled.  In  their  voices 
too,  in  their  quaint  exclamations  and  their  tre- 
mulous grumblings,  the  similarity  was  equally 
observable ;  in  short,  the  landlord  of  the  Impe- 
rial Hotel  possessed  all  the  indescribable  pecu- 
liarities of  the  incomparable  comedian;  and  it 
will,  I  think,  by  no  means  deteriorate  from  the 
effect  of  Grojari's  nervous  anxiety  to  be  correct, 
if  the  reader  will  condescend  to  keep  the  tout 
ensemble  of  his  admirable  prototype  constantly 
before  his  eye. 

The  prime  minister  of  this  extraordinary  being 
(for  he  had  no  wife)  was  a  pert,  dapper,  smirking 
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body,  as  well  known  in  the  place  as  the  pier ;  he 
was  the  mediator  by  whose  influence  an  extra 
bottle  of  wine  might  be  obtained  at  a  later  hour 
than  usual,  or  a  broiled  bone  (Grojan  did  not 
allow  the  use  of  the  word  Devil)  sent  up  after 
midnight.  He  knew  the  customers,  the  customers 
knew  him,  and  being  thus  patronized,  Matthew 
himself  placed  the  greatest  reliance  in  his  dis- 
cretion, prudently  winked  at  his  profitable  irre- 
gularities, and  even  took  counsel  from  him  in 
difficult  cases,  touching  the  administration  of 
public  affairs. 

One  was  about  to  come  under  discussion  at  the 
time  of  my  readers  introduction  to  him,  and 
accordingly,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  August 
before  mentioned,  just  after  the  post  had  ar- 
rived, Mr.  Matthew  Grojan  called  his  trusty 
factotum,  Phillips,  into  the  cabinet. 

"  James,"  said  the  eccentric  host,  "  come  hi- 
ther, James." 

James  obeyed. 

Grojan  was  holding  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  Any  news,  Sir  ?"  said  James,  interroga- 
tively, rubbing  his  hands  at  the  same  time. 

"  Important,"  said  Matthew.  "  James,  do 
you  remember  Lady  Almeria  Milford,  who  was 
here  last  season  ?" 
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"  What  ?"  said  James,  "  the  roundabout 
body  in  the  blue  velvet  pelisse,  a  vulgar  old — " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  James,"  said  Grojan, 
"  her  Ladyship  is  the  pink  of  the  quality." 

"  She  may  be  the  deepest  carmine  of  the 
quality,"  replied  Phillips ;  "  but  she  is,  and  I 
will  say  it,  as  vulgar  a — " 

"  James,"  interrupted  Grojan,  "  you  must 
not  say  it :  it  is  not  correct — we  are  no  compe- 
tent judges  of  fashion  and  high  breeding;  did 
you  never  read  how  near  sublimity  is  to  bom- 
bast?" 

"  To  what,  Sir  ?"  said  James. 

"  How  closely  the  ridiculous  treads  upon  the 
heels  of  the  magnificent  ?"  said  his  master. 
"  What  would  look  like  vulgarity  in  a  common 
person,  is  mere  ease  and  familiarity  in  high 
life;  so  spare  your  remarks,  and  answer  my 
question.  Do  you  remember  Lady  Almeria 
Milford?" 

"  As  well  as  I  do  the  Red  Lion  at  Brent- 
ford," said  Phillips ;  "  as,  indeed,  how  should  I 
forget  her,  seeing  that  she  is  young  master's 
mother." 

u  There  you  go  again,"  cried  Matthew; 
"  who  in  the  name  of  patience  is  your  young 
master  ?  Isn't  this  the  Imperial  Hotel,  a  pub- 
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lie  hotel  at  a  public  watering-place  !  a'n't  I  the 
master  of  it,  and  of  yow,  and  every  thing  in  it ; 
have  I  not  been  master  of  it  ever  since  the 
disposer  of  all  events  took  away  the  late  Mrs. 
Grojan  ;  than  whom  never  lived  better  wife,  bet- 
ter Christian,  nor  better  maker  of  cold  rum 
punch." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,"  said  Phillips,  who 
knew  the  landlord's  humour,  and  for  pruden- 
tial reasons  uniformly  accommodated  himself 
thereunto. 

"  If  I  could  but  prevail  upon  you  to  listen  a 
moment,  Phillips,  all  would  be  well,"  said 
Grojan  :  "  a  listener  in  company  is  extremely 
agreeable ;  but  where  there  are  only  two  people 
together,  he  is  invaluable.  Her  ladyship,  you 
must  understand,  has  written  to  order  apart- 
ments here,  unknown  to  her  son,  whom  you 
justly  observe,  although  under  a  wrong  title,  is 
at  this  moment  in  my  house,  and  she  desires  me 
above  all  things  to  keep  her  arrival  secret  from 
him." 

u  Ha  !"  said  Phillips,  sagaciously  ;  "  I  con- 
clude then  she  has  heard  of  the  love-affair  which 
is  going  on  between  him  and  pretty  Miss  Rose- 
more." 

*'  A  what !"  exclaimed  Matthew,  "  a  love-af. 
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fair  going  on  ! — where,  Sir  ? — in  my  house, 
Sir  ? — I  know  nothing  of  such  things.  I  will 
know  nothing  of  such  things  ;  my  object  through 
life,  Phillips,  has  been  to  be  correct,  and  so  long 
as  people  settle  their  bills  I  have  no  business  to 
know  any  thing  about  their  business.  I  do  not 
believe,  and  I  am  determined  not  to  believe, 
that  gentlefolks  who  pay  ready  money  at  the 
Imperial  Hotel  and  don't  grumble,  ever  have 
any  love-affairs." 

"  I  don't  know,""  said  James,  fearing  that  he 
had  perhaps  discovered  a  somewhat  too  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  the  hotel  and  its 
politics ;  "  all  I  heard  was,  that  Sir  Harry  Dart- 
ford  said  " 

"  There,  there  !"  cried  the  Exasperated  land- 
lord, "  you  are  off  again  !  I  wish  Sir  Harry 
Dartford  was  well  out  of  my  house ;  he  beats 
all  the  men  I  have  ever  seen." 

"  And  would  beat  all  you  ever  shall  see," 
said  Phillips,  "  if  they  gave  him  cause." 

"  Beat, — eat,  you  mean  !"  said  Matthew, 
"  there  never  was  such  a  person  on  this  earth,  he 
is  more  like  a  dragon  than  a  dragoon.  Not  a 
human  being  escapes  the  malice  of  his  tongue — 
right  and  left,  friends  or  foes,  old  men  and 
young  women,  all  fall  before  his  scandal;  he 
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spares  neither  age  nor  sex,  and  as  for  his  course 
of  life,  he  divides  his  time  between  ridiculing 
his  best  friends  and  most  intimate  acquaintance, 
and  shooting  them  if  they  are  unreasonable 
enough  to  complain  of  him. ' 

"  And  yet,  Sir,  how  fond  the  ladies  are  of 
him,"  said  James  winningly,  for  Sir  Harry  was 
liberal  in  his  '  tips'  and  consequently  a  great 
favourite  of  Phillips1. 

"  Ladies !"  said  Matthew,  in  a  deep  grum- 
bling tone  of  despair,  "  will  you  never  abandon 
this  habit  of  mingling  the  sexes  in  my  house  even 
in  conversation  ?  I  tell  you  I  don't  know  a  lady 
from  a  gentleman  when  they  are  lodging  in  my 
hotel;  they  are  all  one  to  me:  I  care  nothing  for 
their  fondnesses,  and  I  will  not  be  told  of  such 
stuff.  Draw  your  corks,  Phillips ;  but  if  you  love 
me  keep  your  mouth  sealed :  and,  above  all  things, 
mind,  if  Mr.  Milford  asks  any  questions,  don't 
presume  to  know  that  Lady  Almeria  is  here." 

"  Trust  me,  Sir,"  said  Phillips. 

At  this  moment  a  loud  ringing  announced  an 
arrival,  and  such  is  the  force  of  habit  that 
James  flew  downwards  to  the  hall,  leaving  his 
master  in  the  midst  of  a  sapient  lecture  upon 
the  advantages  of  secrecy. 

Left  alone  for  an  instant  the  sanguine  land- 
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lord  began  reckoning  up  the  number  of  his 
guests  and  the  accommodations  he  had  to  spare; 
the  profits  likely  to  accrue  during  the  week; 
how  he  should  endeavour  to  get  some  of  his 
patronesses  to  give  a  ball  and  supper  at  the 
hotel,  that  he  might  ice  a  hogshead  of  perry  for 
champaigne,  and  get  rid  of  a  cask  of  Cape-wine 
as  "  London  particular,"  which  he  had  bought 
of  a  lieutenant  of  marines,  who  put  in  at  his  port, 
and  whose  only  mean  of  defraying  the  charge 
of  an  outside  place  on  the  London  coach,  arose 
from  the  sale  of  his  African  nastiness.  From 
which  important  reflections  the  good  landlord 
was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  speedy  appearance 
of  Phillips,  announcing  the  arrival  of  Lady  Al- 
meria  and  four ! — a  piece  of  information  which 
delighted  his  master's  ears,  for,  although  her 
Ladyship  was,  in  fact,  exactly  what  the  head 
waiter  had  described  her,  and  although  she 
was  at  once  rude^  proud,  overbearing,  and  pas- 
sionate, still  she  paid  well,  and  moreover  was 
an  earl's  daughter;  two  circumstances  which 
combined  to  keep  up  the  character  of  the  Im- 
perial Hotel,  and  fill  the  pockets  of  its  con- 
scientious owner. 

In  a  few  moments  the  obsequious  Matthew 
was  seen  ushering  her  Ladyship  upstairs,  fol- 
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lowed  by  waiters  and  chambermaids,  bearing 
sundry  parcels,  and  bags,  and  boxes,  all  of 
which  were  carried  by  order  of  the  landlord  to 
the  suite  of  rooms  which  he  had  appropriated  to 
her  Ladyship's  accommodation,  as  best  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  her  secret  expedition. 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  her  Ladyship,  who  was  at- 
tired in  a  blue-cloth  riding  habit,  a  male  white 
hat  and  green  veil,  her  neck  encircled  with  a 
massive  gold  chain,  to  which  was  attached  a  di- 
minutive watch  and  a  heap  of  minute  seals 
"  well,  Sir,  those  people  at  the  last  stage  are 
perfect  brutes !" 

"  Brutes,  my  Lady  !"  said  Grojan. 

"  Brutes,  Mr.  Grograin,"  said  Lady  Almeria. 

"  Grojan,  if  your  Ladyship  pleases,"  said 
Matthew. 

"  Well,  there  then,"  said  her  Ladyship, 
"  Grogrum, — they  sent  me  on  with  three  blind 
ones  and  a  bolter,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the 
monsters  of  boys  upset  my  new  olive  green  ba- 
rouche into  a  gravel  pit,  frightened  my  amada- 
vades,  broke  my  pannels,  and  scratched  my 
arms  to  pieces.'1 

"  Dear,  dear,  my  Lady,"  said  Grojan,  who 
had  no  more  notion  of  family  bearings,  than  his 
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ancestors,  before  Henri  L'Oiseleur  set  them 
upon  heraldry,  and  who  conceived  that  some 
desperate  injury  had  been  done  to  her  Lady- 
ship's radius  or  ulna,  "  shall  I  run  for  a  doc- 
tor, my  Lady?" 

"  A  doctor  !"  screamed  her  Ladyship ;  "  a 
coachmaker  would  answer  the  purpose  better :  I 
mean  the  arms  on  my  pannels." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Matthew ;  "I  perceive,  my 
Lady,"  a  word  which  he  invariably  used  when- 
ever he  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  com- 
prehend what  was  actually  before  him,  as  the 
bishop  says  nolo,  while  his  mouth  waters  for 
the  mitre. 

"  Come  here,  Grogrum,"  said  Lady  Almeria. 

"  Grojan,  my  Lady,"  insinuatingly  said  Mat- 
thew. 

"  Well,  Grogram  ;  accidents,  you  know,  will 
happen  in  the  best  regulated  families.* 

"  I  hope  not  my  Lady — I " 

"  Will  you  listen  ?" 

"  Assuredly,  my  Lady ;  that's  exactly  what  I 
always  say  to  others,"  said  Matthew. 

"  Well,  man,  then  practise  as  you  preach," 
said  the  noble  woman ;  "  have  you  taken  mea- 
sures that  my  son  may  not  know  of  my  arrival?" 
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<s  I  have,  my  Lady,"  said  Grojan. 

"  Now  tell  me,  my  good  man,"  continued  her 
Ladyship,  anxiously;  "  haven't  you  some  la- 
dies living  here  ?w 

"  Some,"  replied  Matthew,  exultingly;  "  some 
ladies,  my  Lady ;  I  believe  I  have,  my  Lady. 
There 's  Mrs.  Tidmarsh,  Lady  Wagstaffe ;  Mis- 
tresses Hind,  Squash,  Rosemore;  the  Honour- 
able Mrs.  Spike,  Lady  Lucy  Dawdle,  and  the 
Countess  of  Brentford ;  Misses  Hinde,  Tid- 
marsh, two  Wagstaffes,  three  Squashes,  one 
Rosemore." 

"  Hoity,  toity,  man !"  exclaimed  Lady  Al- 
meria;  "give  one  time  and  breath  to  ask  a 
question :  stop  your  vocabulary,  and  tell  me 
who  are  these  Rosemores  ?" 

"  There,  my  Lady,"  said  Grojan,  bowing 
profoundly,  "  history  has  left  me  in  the  dark.'1 

"  They  are  strange  people,  ar'n't  they?"  said 
her  Ladyship. 

"  They  are  all  strange  to  me  at  first,  my 
Lady,"  replied  the  landlord ;  "  but  they  are 
uncommon  genteel." 

"  Genteel!"  said  Lady  Almeria ;  "  hang 
their  gentility  !  Have  they  any  blood  in  their 
reins,  Sir  ?  answer  me  that." 

VOL.  II.  E 
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"  Blood  f"  said  the  astonished  Grojan ;  *'  oh  ! 
dear,  yes,  my  Lady,  I  should  think  so :  Miss 
looks  as  if  she  had  plenty ;"  and  his  whole  stock 
of  ingenuity  was  instantly  put  in  requisition  to 
endeavour  to  comprehend  what  her  Ladyship 
meant. 

"  I  see,"  said  Lady  Almeria,  "  you  do  not 
comprehend  me.  I  am  most  anxious  upon  this 
subject;  and  I  want,  if  possible,  to  find  out 
whether  they  are  any  bodies  or  nobodies.  I 
suspect,  and  indeed  I  have  pretty  good  reason 
for  what  I  say,  that  they  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  couple  of parvenues" 

"  Dear  me,  my  Lady,"  said  Grojan,  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  im- 
mediately putting  on  it  (as  one  is  prone  to  do 
when  one  does  not  exactly  comprehend  a  thing,) 
the  worst  possible  construction;  "  I  really 
don't  know  what  your  Ladyship  means,  but 
I  shouldn't  think  they  were  any  thing  of  that 
sort" 

"  What  sort!"  repeated  her  Ladyship,  in  a 
tone  which  clearly  shewed  that  she  saw  how  her 
innocent  matter-of-fact  auditor  had  misunder- 
stood her;  "  It  is  really  the  most  awkward  thing 
in  the  world.  I  am  placed  in  the  most  absurd 
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possible  position  ;  I — am  actually  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  make  you  my  confidant" 

"  Yes,  my  Lady,  certainly,"  said  Grojan, 
"  any  thing  correct — I !" 

"  Correct  !  Lord  help  you,  Sir,"  said  Lady 
Almeria,  "  What  should  we  do  that  could  be 
incorrect." 

"  Nothing,  my  Lady,  I  hope,*1  said  Grojan; 
who  by  this  time  was  perfectly  involved  in  a 
mist  of  perplexity. 

"  I  must  unbosom  myself  honest  man,"  said 
her  Ladyship. 

"  Ah !"  said  Grojan,  eyeing  her  portly  and 
important  figure  at  the  same  moment  with  evi- 
dent marks  of  alarm  in  his  countenance,  as  if 
apprehending  some  extraordinary  measure  on 
her  Ladyship's  part,  the  object  of  which  he  at 
the  moment  did  not  clearly  see. 

"  You  must  understand  me,"  said  Lady  Al- 
meria ;  "  I  believe  that  the  blind  god  has  been 
at  work." 

"  Dear,  dear  !"  muttered  Grojan. 

"  And  that  my  son  has  been  wounded  rather 
deeply." 

"  I  hope  not,  my  Lady — if  he  has,  it  must  have 
been  since  breakfast,  by  that  infernal  dragoon." 

E2 
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"  Dragoon  !  stuff !"  cried  her  Ladyship ; 
"  by  the  bright  eyes  of  this  Miss  Rosemore." 

"  La  !  bless  her  eyes,  she  's  a  sweet  cretur," 
said  Grojan,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  "  and 
would  not  wound  nobody  I'm  sure." 

"  And  I,"  continued  her  Ladyship,  "  am 
apprehensive  that  Henry  is  getting  entangled 
with  her,  and  perhaps,  in  the  end,  will  marry 
her,  Mr.  Grogrum." 

"  I  'm  sure  I  hope  he  will,  my  Lady,"  said 
Grojan  ;  "  that  would  be  extremely  correct." 

"  Correct  !v  screamed  Lady  Almeria ;  "  what 
d'ye  mean  by  correct,  Sir? — that  my  son  should 
mix  the  blood  of  the  Milfords,  with  the  puddle 
of  these  parvenues  T" 

Grojan  was  perfectly  thunder-stricken  at  the 
way  in  which  his  noble  visitor  talked  of  blood, 
and  opened  his  grey  eyes  to  twice  their  natural 
width  when  he  saw  the  energetic  manner  in 
which  her  Ladyship  handled  this  particular  part 
of  her  subject. 

"  And  therefore,  Mr.  Grogrum " 

"  Grojan,  my  Lady." 

"  Grogram, — I  have  come  here  to  keep  my 
eye  upon  him  and  spoil  his  wooing;  and,  if 
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I  catch  him  tripping,  I  have  a  rod  in  pickle  for 
him  at  home." 

"  Rod !  my  Lady,"  said  Matthew,  with  the 
most  amiable  simplicity  ;  "  dear  me,  my  Lady, 
the  gentleman  seems  too  big  for  that." 

"  Stuff!"  said  Lady  Almeria,  "  listen  to  me. 
I  expect  you  will  bring  me  all  proper  intelli- 
gence, where  he  goes,  when  he  goes  to  visit 
these  people,  how  long  he  stays  with  them,  how 
often  they  meet,  and  all  other  sorts  of  informa- 
tion, and  report  progress  to  me." 

"  Why,  my  Lady,"  said  Matthew,  bridling  at 
the  very  undignified  office  assigned  him  in  his 
own  house,  and  extremely  apprehensive  that  it 
would  be  particularly  incorrect  in  him  to  accept 
of  it ;  "I  would  do  any  thing  to  oblige  a  lady, 
and  your  Ladyship  above  all  other  ladies ;  but 
I — I — cannot  consent  to  be  a  spy." 

"  Oh  !  you  object  upon  principle,"  said  Lady 
Almeria;  "  that's  capital :  why,  man,  your  bet- 
ters are  not  so  delicate.  However,  I  dare  say  I 
can  manage  without  you,  so  disturb  yourself 
no  more  with  your  scruples,  but  tell  me  what 
male  company  you  have  here." 

"  None,  my  Lady,"  said  Grojan,  indignantly. 
"  I  make  it  a  rule  neither  to  take  mail  passengers 
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nor  even  those  of  the  flying  day-coaches,  which 
are  driven  now-a-days  by  lawyers  of  small  prac- 
tice and  field  officers  on  half-pay." 

"  Ridiculous  !""  said  her  Ladyship.  "  Don't 
you  know  what  I  mean  by  a  male  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,  my  Lady,"  said  Matthew  con- 
vinced of  his  accuracy ;  "  red  body,  lined  with 
grey,  licensed  to  carry  four  insides,  and  con- 
tracting to  go  seven  miles  and  a  half  an  hour, 
including  stoppages." 

"  I  mean  no  such  thing,  Sir,"  said  Lady 
Almeria.  "  I  ask  you  what  men  you  have  got 
in  the  house  ?" 

"  Men !"  murmured  Grojan,  evidently  alarm- 
ed at  the  question.  "  Men!  oh — male  crea- 
tures— ah  !  if  your  Ladyship  had  asked  for 
men  I  should  have  known  what  your  Ladyship 
wanted,  but— " 

"  Well,  then,  have  you  any  body  here  one 
knows  ?" 

"  Why,  my  Lady,  "  said  Grojan,  "  in  the 
first  place  there's  my  Lord  Killmedead  from 
Ireland." 

"  What  the  man  with  the  eye  ?"  said  her 
Ladyship. 

"  Exactly  so,  my  Lady;  then  there's  Alder- 
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man  Squash  from  London — he's  married;  there's 
Sir  Guy  Claret — he's  old;  then  there  are  two 
half-pay  captains  in  the  back  attic  next  the 
street,  names  unknown ;  they  dine  in  the  coffee- 
room,  and  are  known  to  the  family  as  thirty-one 
and  thirty-two ;  then  there  ""s  Sir  Harry  Dart- 
ford." 

"  Is  Sir  Harry  here  ?"  cried  her  Ladyship  in 
an  ecstasy  of  delight ;  "  that  is  quite  charming, 
what  a  prime  minister  he  will  be  for  me." 

"  Minister  !  my  Lady,"  said  Matthew,  lift- 
ing his  eyes  towards  the  ceiling,  after  the 
fashion  of  his  former  master,  "  he 's  no  more  fit 
to  be  a  minister,  my  Lady,  than  I  am :  he 
is " 

"  The  most  thoughtless,  extravagant,  pro- 
fligate creature  upon  earth,"  interrupted  her 
Ladyship.  "  Volatile  and  hare-brained  as  a  boy 
of  twenty;  the  most  eccentric,  grave,  gay,  lively, 
and  severe  person  imaginable — full  of  all  sorts  of 
abomination  and  indiscretion,  but  with  such  a 
heart — pray  is  his  wife  with  him  ?" 

"  Wife  !"  exclaimed  Grojan,  in  a  tone  of  asto- 
nishment perfectly  indescribable.  "  Wife  !  Oh, 
dear  no ;  by  no  manner  of  means,  my  Lady." 

"  Ah  !    I   forgot,"  said  Lady  Almeria,    "  I 
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always  forget  the  family  affairs  of  that  sort  of 
people — they  have  been  separated  some  time: 
they  did  not  suit.  She  was  a  mighty  good  sort 
of  person  I  remember — but  quite  a  milk-and- 
water  every-day  woman,  not  fit  for  him  at  all.'* 

What  her  Ladyship  meant  to  infer  by  Lady 
Dartford's  having  been  a  milk-and-water  every- 
day woman,  poor  Matthew  had  not  the  remotest 
idea ;  and,  therefore,  rattling  some  silver  which 
lay  in  his  dexter  breeches  pocket,  he  contented* 
himself  by  repeating  in  an  under-tone,  hoping 
as  it  might  be  that  his  condescending  companion 
would  illustrate  her  mysterious  text  with  notes, 
"  Milk-and-water,  every-day  woman;11  but  to- 
no  purpose,  for  her  Ladyship  after  a  moment's 
cessation,  enquired  specially  whether  Sir  Harry 
was  intimate  with  the  ladies  whom  her  son  so 
constantly  visited :  to  which  she  received  for 
answer  that  he  was  not,  although  extremely 
anxious  for  an  introduction. 

The  last  part  of  this  information  did  not  qua- 
lify the  convincing  proof  contained  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  it,  that  the  Rosemores  were  un- 
known to  Dartford ;  had  they  been  any  bodies 
Sir  Harry  would  have  been  amongst  the  number 
of  their  acquaintance,  and  poor  Lady  ATmeria 
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received  a  corroboration  of  her  worst  fears  in 
the  intelligence  that  her  favourite  beau  did  not 
even  acknowledge  them. 

"  Well,"  said  her  Ladyship,  "  we  must 
make  our  arrangements,  and  first  of  all  shew 
me  my  rooms,  and  see  that  the  people  unpack 
the  carriage  before  it  goes  round  to  the 
stables." 

"  Has  your  Ladyship  much  more  luggage  ?" 
said  Grojan. 

"  Not  much,"  replied  Lady  Almeria;  "  there's 
my  writing-desk,  dressing-case,  two  cages  of 
amadavades,  three  telescopes,  my  travelling 
pistols,  my  drawing-boards  and  camera  obscura, 
my  cloaks  and  parasols,  my  bagatelle-board, 
my  music  books,  two  poodles,  my  own  maid  and 
Miss  Leech." 

"  Miss  Leech,"  cried  Grojan.  "  A  lady, 
my  Lady,  at  the  door  in  your  Ladyship's  car- 
riage?" 

"  Not  exactly  a  lady,  Mr.  Grojum,"  said  her 
Ladyship.  "  She  is  a  very  good  creature  I 
assure  you — an  humble  friend— you  understand 
— a  toad-eater." 

"  Dear  me,  my  Lady,"  said  the  landlord  with 
a  shudder,  "  what  a  very  nasty  propensity." 
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"  Miss  Leech  is  quite  a  gentlewoman,"  added 
Lady  Almeria ;  "  she  is  my  corroborator-gene- 
ral, assents  to  my  dicta,  scolds  my  maid  when 
the  weather  is  too  hot  to  allow  me  to  do  it 
myself,  reads  the  Morning  Post  and  makes 
tea,  curls  the  poodles,  plays  propriety  when  I 
have  men  parties,  and  rides  backward  in  the 
barouche  ;  ha  !"  said  her  Ladyship,  "  here  she 
comes." 

And  so  she  did,  for  the  unhappy  dependant, 
after  having  been  exposed  to  a  broiling  meri- 
dian sun,  the  glare  of  the  bright,  sparkling  sea, 
and  the  assaults  of  continual  gusts  of  wind, 
sweeping  the  lengthened  cliff  of  its  dust  imme- 
diately into  her  face  for  upwards  of  half  an 
hour,  presumed  to  imagine  that  her  dear  Lady- 
ship had  forgotten  her,  and  thus,  accompanied 
by  Cruikshanks,  her  Ladyship's  woman,  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  disembark  from  the  car- 
riage, and  follow  her  great  leader  into  the 
hotel. 

"  My  dear  Leech,"  said  Lady  Almeria,  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  I  had  really  forgotten  you. 
Are  you  cold,  dear?" 

"  Oh  !  no,  my  Lady,"  said  Miss  Leech ; 
"  quite  the  contrary." 
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,  "  I  think  it  Js  very  hot  to-day,  Leech,'1  said 
her  Ladyship. 

"Sultry,  my  Lady,"  said  Leech. 

"  In  the  sun,  but  deucedly  cold  out  of  it  ?" 
said  her  Ladyship. 

"  Extremely  cold,  indeed,  my  Lady,"  said 
Miss  Leech. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  kept  you  a  long  time  ?" 
said  Lady  Almeria. 

"  Not  five  minutes,  my  Lady,"  said  Miss 
Leech. 

"  Well,"  continued  Lady  Ahneria,  turning 
to  Grojan,  "  shew  us  the  rooms,  Sir ;"  and 
then  turning  back  to  her  obsequious  compa- 
nion, added  an  enquiry  whether  she  would  not 
like  some  luncheon. 

*'  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  agreeable,'' 
said  Miss  Leech,  whose  appetite  was  enormous. 

"  I  never  eat  luncheons  myself,  I  abominate 
them,"  said  Lady  Almeria ;  "  do  pray  get  some- 
thing for  Miss  Leech,  Sir." 

"  Oh,  dear !  not  for  me,  my  Lady,"  said  Miss 
Leech ;  "  I  am  not  in  the  least  hungry,  my  Lady ." 

"  I  dare  say  you  are,"  replied  her  Ladyship, 
"  you  have  always  been  brought  up  to  dine 
early,  I  dare  say  ?" 
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"  Oh,  dear  !  no,  my  Lady  ;  nothing  for  me, 
indeed,""  said  Miss  Leech. 

"  Then  never  mind,"  said  her  Ladyship  to 
Grojan  ;  and  the  party  proceeded  to  the  apart- 
ments allotted  to  them.  The  stomach  of  poor 
Miss  Leech,  which  had  been  severely  irritated 
by  the  expectation  of  luncheon,  giving  as  they 
passed  along  audible  proofs  of  its  emptiness, 
which  she  most  assiduously  endeavoured  to 
drown  by  sundry  of  those  little  hemmings  and 
coughings,  uniformly  used  by  ladies  upon  un- 
fortunate occasions  of  a  similar  nature. 

Grojan  eyed  her  long  face  and  scant  figure 
with  evident  dismay  and  horror,  and  consider- 
ably annoyed  at  the  resolute  manner  in  which 
she  had  refused  the  excellent  refreshments  of  the 
Imperial  Hotel,  muttered  as  the  door  closed 
upon  the  groupe, — "  She  looks  like  a  toad- 
eater!" 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Long  has  this  secret  struggled  in  my  breast, 
Long  has  it  rack'd  and  rent  my  tortur'd  bosom. 

SMITH. 

HAVING  safely  deposited  the  Lady  Almeria 
and  her  gaunt  shadow,  Miss  Leech,  in  their 
destined  apartments,  it  will  perhaps  be  agree- 
able to  my  readers  to  know  something  of  the 
history  of  these  Rosemores,  for  whom  the  son  of 
her  Ladyship,  it  appeared,  felt  the  most  extra- 
ordinary regard  and  affection,  and  for  whom  the 
contempt  of  her  Ladyship  personally  was  un- 
bounded. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  known  to  my 
readers  that  Mrs.  Rosemore  and  her  daughter 
Maria  were  placed  in  the  most  peculiar  circum- 
stances possible.  They  had  been  staying,  pre- 
viously to  their  arrival  at  the  watering-place 
now  favoured  by  their  presence  and  patronage, 
at  Brighton  or  Margate,  I  forget  which,  and  had 
there  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Henry  Mil- 
ford,  who,  besides  being  the  only  son  of  the 
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Lady  Almeria,  was  heir  presumptive  to  his 
uncle's  earldom. 

When  a  worldly  mother,  and  some  such, 
alas  !  there  be,  reads  this  passage,  she  will  in  a 
moment  account  for  the  readiness  with  which 
Mrs.  Rosemore  allowed  the  young  scion  of  a 
noble  stock,  to  enliven  the  dulness  of  their  fa- 
mily tete-a-tete,  and  remove  his  head-quarters 
when  they  removed  theirs,  from  one  watering- 
place  to  another;  she  will  perceive  that  Mrs. 
Rosemore,  anxious  to  establish  her  daughter 
well  and  honourably,  encouraged,  as  she  could 
not  fail  to  perceive,  a  growing  and  increasing 
attachment  between  her  daughter  and  their  con- 
stant associate,  and  that  all  the  suspicions  of  the 
young  gentleman's  noble  parent  were  well 
founded,  and  that  her  son's  conduct  required, 
as  she  appeared  determined  to  give  it,  a  minute 
inspection. 

But  whoever  calculates  thus,  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  Maria  and  her  mother,  will  come  to  a 
conclusion  perfectly  erroneous.  Mrs.  Rosemore 
had  not,  as  Spurzheim  would  tell  us,  a  merce- 
cenary  bump  in  her  scull ;  and  as  for  Maria, 
the  standard  by  which  she  judged  the  value  of 
money  was  the  power  which  it  gave  of  doing 
good. 
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It  is  said  that  when  we  read  the  work  of  an 
author,  we  grow  anxious  either  to  see  a  portrait 
of  him,  or  hear  a  description  of  his  person  ;  in 
many,  nay  in  most  cases,  the  developement  is 
disadvantageous;  but  if  the  desire  exist  under 
the  circumstances  I  have  just  supposed,  it  will 
perhaps,  be  unreasonable  to  believe,  that  upon 
an  introduction  to  persons  so  important  to  the 
conduct  of  my  narrative  as  Mrs.  Rosemore 
and  her  daughter,  a  slight  sketch  of  their 
personal  appearance  would  be  agreeable  to  its 
readers. 

Mrs.  Rosemore  was  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
in  the  bloom  and  pride  of  beauty,  elegant 
in  her  manners,  vivacious  in  her  conversation, 
full  of  sense  and  sensibility,  extremely  well 
read,  and  sufficiently  accomplished  to  be  a  de- 
lightful companion.  Her  daughter  was  just  se- 
venteen, the  difference  between  their  ages  was 
not  great ;  but  Maria  resembled  not  her  mother 
in  the  least.  Mrs.  Rosemore  was  a  brunette^ — 
Maria  a  blonde;  Mrs.  Rosemore  dazzled  and 
delighted, — Maria  shrank  from  the  touch  and 
cowered  from  the  gaze,  and  there  was  such  a 
winning  look  of  diffidence  in  her  soft  blue  eyes, 
such  a  charm  of  innocence  in  her  fair  counte- 
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nance,  that   passing   strangers  turned  to  gaze 
upon  her  as  a  creature  of  another  world. 

Love  is  made  up  of  contraries :  a  fair  woman, 
they  say,  best  loves  a  dark  man  ;  a  tall  man  ge- 
nerally selects  a  little  woman  for  a  wife ;  and  the 
portly  dame  admires  to  tuck  a  pigmy  spouse  be- 
neath her  sheltering  arm;  the  mild  and  timid 
girl  turns  with  delight  to  the  bold  and  sparkling 
lover  ;  the  ancient  crone  sighs  for  the  blooming 
youth  ;  and  the  wisest  seek  in  the  society  of  the 
weakest,  the  pleasing  relaxation  from  the  austerer 
duties  "  of  the  bar,  the  senate,  or  the  state." 

Henry  Milford  was  neither  learned  nor  wise, 
nor,  that  I  know  of,  particularly  accomplished ; 
he  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  good-hu- 
mour, and  in  social  acquirements  was  not  be- 
hind his  fellows.  Eton  and  Oxford  had  sent 
him  forth  a  gentleman,  and  the  aristocratic 
countenance  and  figure  which  he  derived  from 
his  good  birth,  proclaimed  him  noble. 

It  may  save  much  time  and  trouble  to  add, 
that  if  his  affection  for  Maria  Rosemore  were 
inviolably  fixed,  the  feeling  was  reciprocal,  and 
that  if  the  Lady  Almeria  were  wrong  as  to 
the  causes  of  her  son's  devotion  to  the  parvenue, 
she  was  perfectly  right  in  her  idea  of  its  effects. 
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At  the  moment  that  his  noble  mother  was 
proceeding  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Mr. 
Grojan's  hotel,  the  young  and  ardent  lover  was 
sitting  with  the  family  party  gazing  on  the 
bright  blue  sea,  dotted  in  the  distance  with  an 
outward  bound  fleet :  the  sight,  beautiful  as  it 
was,  gave  rise  to  a  thousand  reflections  perfectly 
natural  to  a  young  man  in  love,  and  in  the  so- 
ciety of  her  he  loved.  The  lover's  thoughts, 
scatter  them  for  a  moment  as  you  will,  uni- 
formly revert  to,  and  settle  themselves  on  the 
one  beloved  object,  who  is  identified  with  him, 
on  the  lights  and  shadows  of  their  affection,  on 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  their  loves. 

The  merchant  eyeing  the  progress  of  these 
ships,  would  have  speculated  upon  their  place 
of  destination,  the  nature  and  value  of  their 
cargoes  ;  the  artist  would  have  descanted  upon 
the  fine  effect  produced  by  the  air-tints,  and 
colouring  of  the  sea  and  sails ;  the  poet  would 
have  breathed  some  romantic  thought  upon  the 
line  of  light  that  played  along  the  distant  wave; 
the  seaman  would  have  criticised  the  cut  of  their 
sails,  talked  of  their  badly  raking  masts,  and 
ill-squared  yards ;  the  underwriter  would  have 
wondered  whither  they  were  bound,  and  where 
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insured ;  but  the  lover,  as  he  ,beheld  the  les- 
sening forms  of  the  departing  vessels,  heaved  a 
sigh  for  him,  who,  forced  to  quit  the  idol  of  his 
heart,  was,  perhaps,  at  that  moment  gazing  for 
the  last  time  upon  the  distant  hill,  scene  of  his 
youthful  joys,  which  overhung  the  dwelling  of 
his  beloved. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  morning  se- 
lected for  the  introduction  of  my  readers  to  the 
happy  groupe,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
distant  objects  as  earnestly  as  if  they  had  been 
studying  the  Gallic  art  of  Nauscopy,  was  in 
truth  an  eventful  one ;  for  it  so  happened  that 
from  ships  the  conversation  turned  to  com- 
passes, from  compasses  to  poles,  from  poles  to 
needles,  and  thence  to  constancy  and  truth, 
which,  as  my  reader  will  perceive,  brought  that 
particular  subject  under  discussion  which  alone 
could  interest  Henry,  but  which  had  been,  it 
should  seem,  for  some  time  interdicted  by  the 
lady  at  the  head  of  the  family. 

The  truth  is,  whatever  may  have  hitherto 
been  the  opinion  of  my  reader,  founded  upon 
the  absence  of  any  apparent  husband — that  Mrs. 
Rosemore  was  not  a  widow,— that  Henry  had 
long  previously  to  the  present  moment,  confided 
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to  her  the  real  state  of  his  heart;  and  that  she, 
conscious,  I  presume,  that  there  was  in  fact  no 
serious  objection  to  an  union  in  which  she  felt 
quite  sure  Maria^  happiness  was  deeply  and  in- 
extricably  involved,  neither  rejected  his  offers 
nor  repulsed  his  advances.  It  must  be  evident, 
that,  to  a  mother  with  a  daughter  of  avowedly 
small  fortune,  a  marriage  with  Henry  Milford, 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  could  not  be  objec- 
tionable; but  the  mother  and  daughter  in  the 
present  case  must  both  be  acquitted  of  every 
thing  like  mercenary  feeling,  although  there  is 
no  denying,  that  as  the  basis  of  such  a  negotia- 
tion, the  high  character  and  honourable  birth  of 
the  suitor  could  not  be  adduced  as  objections  to 
a  young  man,  whose  talents  and  virtues  would 
of  themselves  have  fully  justified  the  preference 
which  Maria  appeared  perfectly  disposed  to 
afford  him. 

That  Lady  Almeria,  to  whose  ears  the  his- 
tory of  this  attachment  had  gone,  should  be 
alarmed  at  the  intelligence  is  not  surprizing; 
not  only  because  her  Ladyship  was  proud  of 
her  blood  and  station  in  society,  but  because 
she  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Rosemore  and  her 
daughter  lived  in  a  state  of  perfect  seclusion  at 
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the  place  which  they  had  inhabited,  previously 
to  their  arrival  at  the  Imperial  Hotel ;  and  that 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  gaieties  by  which  they 
were  there  surrounded,  they  mingled  in  no  so- 
ciety whatever,  joined  in  none  of  the  public 
amusements,  and  indeed  carried  their  eremitical 
notions  so  far,  as  never  to  appear  in  the  streets 
or  walks  by  daylight ; — a  line  of  conduct  which, 
it  must  be  admitted,  was  somewhat  likely  to  ex- 
cite strange  suspicions  in  a  person  not  originally 
predisposed  in  their  favour. 

Henry  himself  had  observed  upon  the  marked 
aversion  which  his  charming  friends  appeared  to 
have  from  the  broad  noon  of  day ;  but  still  he 
would  perhaps  have  attributed  it  to  a  weakness 
in  Mrs.  Rosemore's  eyes,  which  induced  her  to 
shun  the  glare  of  sea  and  sunshine,  but  to  which, 
seeing  she  was  at  the  tender  age  of  six-and- 
thirty,  she  did  not  like  to  allude :  he  was  not, 
however,  allowed  to  repose  in  quiet  under  any 
such  supposition ;  his  ear  had  been  poisoned  by 
the  insidious  calumnies  of  Sir  Harry  Dartford, 
a  man  of  whom  my  Lady  Almeria  has  already 
given  her  opinion  to  Matthew  Grojan,  and  who 
certainly  was  all  she  described  him  to  be,  save 
and  except  that  his  satire  and  ridicule,  the 
weapons  which  he  so  skilfully  wielded,  were,  as 
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Grojan  had  previously  said,  incessantly  em- 
ployed in  inflicting  needless  wounds  on  all 
around  him.  He  indiscriminately  censured  men 
and  women,  whom  he  did  not  know,  criticised 
books  which  he  had  never  read,  and  discussed 
the  demerits  of  pictures  which  he  had  never 
seen.  He  was,  it  is  true,  full  of  anecdotes  of 
society,  which  delight  one  party  in  proportion 
to  the  mortification  they  give  another;  and 
thus  he  roved  and  roamed  about,  the  dread  and 
envy  of  the  world. 

He  was  an  officer  high  in  rank,  covered  with 
honours  and  orders ;  brave  as  a  lion,  and  gentle 
as  a  lamb ;  he  was  esteemed  the  completest  Phi- 
landerer in  all  the  world;  so  full  of  softness  and 
tenderness,  such  gentle  assiduity,  and  such  re- 
spectful attention;  yet  this  was  only  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  object  of  his  immediate  notice; — 
away  from  her,  he  was  the  bitterest  satirist  of 
her  sex,  the  open  professor  of  the  most  libertine 
opinions,  the  ambushed  planner  of  systematic 
seduction.  It  is  true,  he  was  detested  by  some, 
but  then  he  was  adored  by  others :  the  common 
lot  of  those  who  dare  to  soar  above  their  fel- 
lows, or  strike  out  of  the  beaten  paths  of  every- 
day society  in  search  of  fame  or  pleasure.  But 
it  must  be  told,  that  amongst  his  vehement  ad- 
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mirers  and  declared  supporters,  the  ladies  pre- 
dominated most  prodigiously. 

From  this  animated  personage  (who  had 
barely  reached  his  fortieth  year)  Henry  (whose 
acquaintance  was  but  of  a  few  days  growth,  and 
commenced  in  the  hotel)  had  received  a  grave 
lecture  on  his  indiscretion  and  wilful  blindness 
respecting  the  incognita  lady  and  her  fair  daugh- 
ter ;  and  moreover,  had  discussed  with  him  the 
various  points  of  female  character  the  preceding 
evening  with  so  much  warmth,  that  Sir  Henry 
received  something  very  like  an  intimation  from 
Milford  of  ulterior  and  unpleasant  proceedings ; 
an  intimation  which  the  young  lover  determined 
to  follow  up,  by  calling  on  Sir  Harry  himself 
the  following  morning. 

Sir  Harry  was  one  of  those  persons  who  care- 
fully  eschew  the  possibility  of  leaving  their  rooms, 
at  an  hour  when  the  chairs  in  the  drawing-room 
appear  to  be  dancing  quadrilles,  and  when  red- 
elbowed  damsels  are  to  be  found  on  their  knees 
giving  an  exquisite  polish  to  furniture  and  fire- 
places; while  sleepy  lacqueys,  their  hose  ungar- 
tered,  and  themselves  unstocked,  are  crawling 
down  the  second  staircase  to  breakfast  before 
they  wash.  The  gallant  Colonel  was  content  to 
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have  the  sun  well  up  before  him,  and  this  his 
impetuous  antagonist  knew;  Henry,  therefore, 
took  his  family  breakfast,  as  usual,  with  the 
Rosemores,  and  having  gazed  at  ships,  and 
talked  of  himself  and  Maria,  to  Maria  and  her 
mother  for  some  two  or  three  hours,  which  flew 
too  rapidly,  betook  himself  to  the  apartments  of 
Sir  Harry  at.  one. 

When  he  left  the  room  Maria  felt  an  unac- 
countable dejection  of  spirits,  and  her  mother 
saw  it :  she  saw  it  without  surprize,  but  not 
without  regret,  and  her  regret  was  mingled  with 
a  feeling  hardly  to  be  defined.  She  began  to 
think  that  she  had,  somewhat  rashly,  encou- 
raged the  attentions  of  Milford  to  her  daugh- 
ter; and,  although  little  suspecting  the  arrival 
of  his  lady  mother  to  thwart  their  progress, 
anticipated  difficulties  and  obstructions  to  the 
happy  issue  of  the  affair  which,  when  her  kind 
heart  originally  yielded  to  what  she  felt  was  ab- 
solutely  essential  to  her  daughter's  happiness, 
she  had  not  perhaps  duly  considered. 

One  condition,  however,  she  had  made  with 
the  young  people,  to  which  I  have  already  cur- 
sorily alluded  :  she  had  bound  them  not  to  press 
for  her  consent  to  their  marriage,  until  an  event 
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had  occurred  which,  as  she  said,  could  alone 
justify  her  in  giving  it.  This  event  was  no  other 
than  the  return  of  her  husband  to  his  family. 

The  truth  is  this : — Mrs.  Rosemore  had  mar- 
ried extremely  young;  the  early  part  of  her 
conjugal  life  I  believe  to  have  been  happy ; 
but,  for  some  reasons  unknown  to  any  of  us  at 
present,  her  husband  had  thought  proper  to 
abandon  his  lady  and  daughter;  four  years'" 
constant  service  on  the  Continent  had  detained 
him  honourably  from  his  home,  but  nine  suc- 
ceeding summers  had  flown,  and  not  even  a  line 
had  his  anxious  wife  received  from  him  during 
their  course.  In  money  matters  he  was  liberal 
to  excess,  and  she  regularly  found  herself  in 
possession  of  the  income  which  had  been  se- 
cured to  her  upon  her  marriage ;  but,  except 
for  that  purpose  through  his  agents,  Mrs.  Rose- 
more  received  no  communication  from  him. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  fact,  coupled 
with  the  mysterious  seclusion  of  the  mother 
and  daughter,  justified  in  a  great  degree  the 
sneers  and  malicious  sarcasms  of  Sir  Harry 
Dartford;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
rumours  of  the  circumstances,  perhaps  per- 
verted and  exaggerated,  had  reached  the  anxious 
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Lady  Almeria.  Henry,  whose  judgment  of  cha- 
racter  was  sound,  was  convinced  that  whatever 
might  have  been  the  cause  of  separation,  the 
fault  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  husband.  Had 
he  come  to  this  conclusion  after  he  had  been 
in  love  with  Maria,  I  should  set  it  down  as 
of  but  very  little  value ;  but  the  course  of  his 
affection  for  that  excellent  and  amiable  creature 
had  been  gradual  and  progressive,  and  his  sub- 
sequent proceedings  in  the  affair  were  founded 
upon  the  merits  of  the  fascinating  daughter,  and 
the  exemplary  conduct  of  her  fond  parent. 

There  have  been  instances  where  women, 
driven  into  the  arms  of  captivating  and  adoring 
lovers  by  the  moroseness,  dissipation,  or  profli- 
gacy of  their  husbands,  have  by  an  after-course 
of  life  nobly  retrieved  as  mothers,  the  character 
they  unfortunately  had  forfeited  as  wives ;  and 
cruel  indeed  would  it  be,  if  worldly  prejudice 
should  fix  an  unjust  opprobrium  upon  their 
innocent  children,  to  the  cultivation  of  whose 
minds  and  the  improvement  of  whose  morals  their 
constant,  unremitting  cares  have  been  devoted. 
Henry  recollected  this,  and  felt  that,  even  if  the 
separation  between  Mrs.  Rosemore  and  her  hus- 
band were  actually  grounded  upon  some  indis- 
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cretion  of  hers,  still  he  could  judge  for  himself 
and  properly  appreciate  the  excellence  of  her 
present  conduct  as  a  parent,  by  which  all  her 
actions  were  regulated,  and  her  lovely  daughter 
had  been  made  one  of  the  sweetest,  gentlest, 
most  accomplished,  and  yet  most  unassuming 
beings,  that  ever  breathed  the  wholesome  air  of 
Heaven. 

Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  circum- 
stances did  upon  their  face  justify  the  uneasi- 
ness exhibited  by  Lady  Almeria,  and  the  suspi- 
cions proclaimed  by  Sir  Harry ;  but  there  arose 
questions,  still  more  awful  to  the  aristocratic 
feelings  of  her  Ladyship — Who  was  Mrs.  Rose- 
more?  Who  is  her  husband? — Where  is  he? 
was  a  question  which  occasionally  suggested  it- 
self, but  as  the  Lady  herself  confessed  her  in- 
ability to  answer  it,  and  as  in  point  of  fact  it 
was  not  so  important  as  the  others  touching  the 
same  subject,  the  desire  to  get  information  upon 
that  point  subsided,  or  rather  was  lost  in  the 
anxiety  to  retrace,  by  means  of  fashionable  intel- 
ligence, or  law  proceedings,  or  indeed  any  other 
proceeding,  when  the  separation  took  place ;  the 
rank  and  condition  of  the  parties,  and  above 
all,  who  the  lady  originally  was ;  it  being  one 
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of  the  leading  principles  of  the  new  morality  of 
high  life,  that  an  intrigue  with  an  inferior  is 
infinitely  more  creditable  than  a  marriage,  and 
that,  consequently,  if  Mrs.  Rosemore  had  been 
originally  any  body,  and  had,  to  use  Lady  Al- 
meria's  words,  "  any  blood  in  her  veins,"  the 
weight  of  her  subsequent  criminality,  whatever 
it  might  have  been,  would  be  considerably  di- 
minished. All  their  searchings  were,  however, 
in  vain ;  no  plaintiff  or  defendant  of  the  name  of 
Rosemore  could  be  found  in  the  law  reports, 
nor  any  such  affair  as  the  one  hinted  at  dis- 
covered in  the  annals  of  modern  gallantry. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  vexed,"  said  Mrs.  Rose- 
more  to  Maria,  as  Henry  left  the  room,  "  about 
the  silly  altercation  which  Milford  had  last  night 
with  Sir  Harry  Dartford." 

"  And  I,"  said  Maria,  "  am  exceedingly 
vexed  that  he  can  continue  to  cultivate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  such  a  man.  He  has  the  good 
sense  to  see  his  vices  and  follies,  and  yet  I  am 
sure  he  feels  the  power  of  his  influence ;  and 
his  leaving  us  this  morning  shews  it  pretty 
plainly." 

"  Really,  Maria,"  said  her  mother,  "  you 
must  make  up  your  mind  to  let  Milford  out  of 
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your  sight  occasionally,  without  repining  or 
murmuring:  it  is  but  right  to  accustom  your- 
self to  occasional  separations." 

"  I  see  no  occasion,  my  dear  mother,"  said 
Maria,  "  to  torment  myself  by  studying  that 
which  I  never  mean  to  practise." 

"  Alas !  child,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore,  "  so 
thought  I  once.  Marriage  has  been  to  me  a 
severe  lesson.  I  hope  you  may  soon  commence 
your  career  as  a  wife  with  better  success." 

"  Soon,"  said  her  daughter,  "  soon  ! — what 
then  is  my  father  likely  to  return  soon  ?" 

"  Sooner,  perhaps,"  replied  Mrs.  Rosemore, 
"  than  either  you  or  Milford  anticipate." 

"  Indeed  !v  cried  the  sweet  'girl,  "  and  shall 
I  see  my  father,  hang  on  his  neck,  hear  him 
call  me  child  and  bless  me  ?  but  no,"  conti- 
nued she  sorrowfully,  "  he  will  not  know  me 
— I  had  forgotten,  he  has  not  seen  me  since  I 
was  an  infant." 

Mrs.  Rosemore  perceived  that  she  had  agi- 
tated her  daughter's  feelings  somewhat  more 
powerfully  than  she  intended,  and  said  more 
than  either  she  was  justified  in  saying,  or 
than  it  was  prudent  at  this  juncture  to  say. 
She  took  her  child's  hand,  and  entreated  her 
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to  command  herself,  and  wait  patiently  the  de- 
velopement  of  circumstances,  in  which  it  was 
true  she  was  deeply  interested,  but  upon  which 
her  solicitude,  while  it  might  impair  her  health, 
could  have  no  effect  whatever. 

"  Tell  me,  tell  me  only,"  sobbed  Maria, 
"  what  those  circumstances  are  ?" 

u  Secrets,  my  love,"  answered  her  mother. 

"  From  me  who  never  had  a  confidante  but 
you  ?"  said  Maria. 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore,  "  some 
one  is  coming ;  run  into  your  room  and  hide 
those  tears." 

"  You,  dearest  mother,  can  bid  them  cease  to 
flow,"  said  the  weeping  girl ;  but  her  dearest 
mother  was  in  the  present  instance  resolved  to 
dismiss  the  subject  without  farther  explanation  ; 
and  hurrying  away  her  child,  prepared  to  re- 
ceive a  visitor,  who,  by  his  triple  knock  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  chamber  door,  she  concluded  to 
be  her  correct  and  honest  landlord,  Matthew 
Grojan ;  nor  was  she  wrong,  for  when  the  door 
was  opened  he  stood,  or  rather  bent  before  her. 

"  Madam,11  said  he,  stepping  in  with  the 
greatest  caution,  and  speaking  in  a  sort  of  whis- 
per, "  I  hope  I  am  not  incorrect ;"  here  he  shut 
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the  door  carefully  and  without  noise,  "  but, — I 
have  a  word  for  your  private  ear.11 

"  For  mine,  Sir  ?"  said  the  lady. 

"  Yes ;  excuse  the  strangeness  of  my  way, 
I  can't  help  that,"  said  mine  host ;  "  I — I  am 
all  in  a  twitter.  I  have  undertaken  to  bring  a 
message  to  you,  Ma'aln,  which  I  would  not 
have  done  for  all  the  world,  except  to  save  my 
bones,  for  I — I — don't  think  it  correct  by  no 
means.11 

"  Oh,  fie !  Mr.  Grojan,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore 
archly  ;  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.11 

"  Well,  Ma'am,  you  must  know,"  said  Gro- 
jan, "  that  there  is  a  Sir  Harry  Dartford  living 
in  my  house." 

"  Yes,  yes,11  said  Mrs.  Roseraore;  "  and  what 
of  him  ?" 

"  Don't  you  go  to  flurry  yourself,  Ma'am," 
said  Matthew,  "  till  you  have  heard : — he  wants 
to  make  your  acquaintance  !"" 

"  Indeed !"  said  the  lady,  "  and  by  what 
claim  ?" 

"  Claim!"  repeated  Grojan;  "  Ah  !  I  see  you 
don't  know  Sir  Harry :  he  don't  stand  upon 
trifles— all  he  says  is,  that  as  you  don't  go  out 
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and  don't  visit  any  body,  and  he  is  of  an  un- 
common domestic  turn  of  mind,  that — " 

"  But  he  has  not  seen  me,  has  he?"  inter- 
rupted the  lady. 

"  I  believe  not,"  said  Grojan,  "  but  that 
makes  no  kind  of  difference  to  him." 

"  Is  he  married  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Rosemore. 

"  Not  particularly,  Ma'am !"  said  Grojan, 
"  a  pretty  life  his  wife  would  lead  if  he  was." 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"  Why  so,  Ma'am,"  said  Grojan,  "  why  he  's 
so  passionate  and  peppery,  there's  no  doing  no- 
thing whatsoever  with  him.  Nothing  but  the 
certainty  of  getting  my  bones  broken  this  morn- 
ing, as  I  said  before,  would  have  made  me  come 
of  such  an  impudent  message,  but  at  last  a 
thought  came  in  my  brains  all  at  once  that  I 
zeould  bring  it,  because,  says  I  to  myself  says  I, 
it  may  save  them-there  unfortunate,  innocent, 
people." 

"  Save  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rosemore ;  "  mercy 
on  us  !  is  he  going  to  eat  us,  Mr.  Grojan  ?*' 

"  Eat !"  said  Grojan,  "  oh !  no,  Ma'am ;  that 's 
not  what  he  wants  to  do ;  but  between  our- 
selves, Ma'am, — it  goes  no  further,— he  is  no 
better  than  he  should  be." 
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"  Few  of  us  are,  Mr.  Grojan,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Rosemore. 

"  You  don't  understand,  Ma'am,"  said  Gro- 
jan; "  you  don't  take,  I  tell  you  he  is  a  rattle- 
snake, Ma'am — fascinates  the  women,  and — then 
—don't  you  see,  Ma'am, — Miss  is  somewhere 
about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and — don't  you  see 
now,  Ma'am,  what  I  mean  ?" 

"  Not  exactly,  I  confess,  Mr.  Grojan,"  said 
Mrs.  Rosemore. 

"  A  word,  Ma'am,  from  him  is  ruin,"  conti- 
nued his  eulogist ;  "  maids,  wives,  or  widows, 
all  the  same.  Do  pray  take  my  advice,  Ma'am, 
humble  and  distant  as  the  direction  on  a  finger- 
post,— do  be  cautious." 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Grojan,"  said  the  lady, 
"  I  have  so  much  faith  in  the  regulation  of  my 
mind,  and  the  establishment  of  my  principles, 
that  I  should  like  to  see  this  formidable  per- 
sonage." 

"  Don't,  Ma'am,"  said  Grojan  earnestly, 
"  Mrs.  Rosemore,  dear  Ma'am,  don't  ye  now." 

"  You  are  very  considerate,"  said  Mrs.  Rose- 
more. 

"  Only  correct,  Ma'am,"  replied  Grojan. 

"  Notwithstanding  which   you   may  let   Sir 
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Harry  understand  that  I  see  no  reason  for  in- 
terdicting his  visits,  and  that  we  are  generally 
at  home  at  coffee." 

"  Dear,  dear  !"  cried,  absolutely  cried  the 
landlord,  "  a  general  invitation  !  Ma'am,  he  's 
called  the  lady-killer.  Ma'am,  the  three  Misses 
Oliphant,  of  Oliphant  Place  in  this  county, 
were  all  in  love  with  him  at  once;  he  was 
obliged  to  escape  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
through  a  window  over  the  laundry  to  get  out 
of  their  way.  The  consequence  of  this  disap- 
pointment of  their  fond  hopes  was,  that  the 
youngest  daughter  went  mad,  the  second 
drowned  herself  in  a  pond  in  the  paddock,  and 
the  eldest  ran  away  with  the  younger  brother 
of  a  rider  to  a  respectable  house  in  the  button 
line  !" 

"  Formidable  as  he  is  I  have  given  my  an- 
swer," said  Mrs.  Rosemore. 

"  But,  Ma'am,  after  that,  Ma'am,"  continued 
Grojan,  "  when  the  whole  family  followed  him 
up  for  satisfaction,  he  shot  the  eldest  son 
through  the  body  in  a  duel,  kicked  his  brother 
down  stairs,  and  prosecuted  the  father  for  defa- 
mation in  propagating  the  story  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood." 
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"  I  am  not  to  be  shaken,"  replied  Mrs.  Rose- 
more,  who  appeared  to  be  seized  with  the  most 
ardent  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  gallant 
Baronet. 

"  Shaken,  Ma'am  r  said  Grojan,  "  Oh!  don't 
be  afraid,  Ma'am,  I  hope  nobody  will  attempt 
such  a  thing  as  that !" 

"  I  mean,"  said  the  lady,  "  that  you  may  say 
we  are  always  at  home,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see 
him  quite  in  the  family  way." 

"  In  the  family  way, — ah  !"  said  Grojan,  "  in 
the  family  way,  indeed !  Well,  you  won't  be 
angry,  Ma'am,  with  what  I  have  said:  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  tell  you  every  thing  I  knew; 
however,  that 's  all  over ;  I  '11  let  him  know, 
Ma'am, — I  have  done." 

Saying  which  he  bowed  and  quitted  the 
apartment,  not  greatly  satisfied  with  what  he 
considered  Mrs.  Rosemore's  incorrect  reply  to 
Sir  Harry's  most  incorrect  address,  and  little 
better  pleased  at  hearing  both  Mrs.  Rosemore 
and  her  daughter  laughing  heartily  as  he  passed 
the  young  lady's  door,  as  he  concluded,  at  his 
expense. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  were  parvenues, 
after  all,"  said  the  wounded  landlord,  as  he 
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descended  the  stairs ;  resolved  in  his  own  mind 
upon  another  important  measure,  by  which  he 
thought  he  could  stifle  the  acquaintance  in  its 
birth;  which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
that  of  ejecting  Sir  Harry  from  his  apartments. 
He  felt  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  did  not 
exactly  see  how  it  was  to  be  effected,  because 
he  knew  quite  enough  of  the  disposition  of  his 
tenant,  to  be  convinced  that  none  of  the  little 
ordinary  stratagems  of  ill-treatment  or  inatten- 
tion would  succeed  in  dislodging  the  enemy. 

That  he  should,  in  carrying  his  point,  lose 
an  excellent  customer,  troubled  him  but  little, 
when  profit  came  to  be  put  into  the  opposite 
scale  to  correctness  and  propriety ;  and  rumi- 
nating upon  all  these  matters,  he  proceeded  to 
the  gallant  Baronet's  chamber,  mourning  deep- 
ly and  bitterly  throughout  his  journey  thither, 
upon  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  the  spread 
of  vice,  and  the  levity  of  the  female  character. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Howsoe'er  the  libertine  may  rove, 
And  fruitless  tread  the  rounds  of  guilty  lore, 
In  the  soft  rage  of  joys  without  controul, 
Secret  remorse  shall  once  reproach  his  soul. 

FROWDE. 

HAD  Mr.  Matthew  Grojan  been  one  of  those 
"  meddling  and  making"  persons,  frequently  to 
be  met  with  in  the  sphere  of  life  wherein  he 
moved,  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  instead  of 
proceeding    direct    to    Sir    Harry    Dartford's 
apartment,  with  intelligence  of  the  successful 
issue  of  his  mission  to  Mrs.  Rosemore,  he  would 
have  sought  out  the  anxious  Lady  Almeria,  in 
order  to  enlighten  her  Ladyship  a  little  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  her  son's  favourite ;  for, 
it  must  be  owned,  that  Grojan  was  considerably 
staggered  by  the  readiness  which   Mrs.  Rose- 
more  had  evinced  to  receive  into  her  domestic 
circle  and  the  society  of  her  daughter,  a  profess- 
ed libertine,  of  whom  she  had  already  gathered 
enough  from  her  intended  son-in-law  to  regret 
even  his  intimacy  with  him,  and  whose  name 
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Maria  never  heard  without  an  involuntary  sen- 
sation of  horror  and  alarm. 

To  say  truth,  the  appearance  was  surprising, 
and  coupled  with  the  mysterious  seclusion  of 
the  mother  and  daughter,  which  I  have  before 
noticed,  created  in  the  mind  of  the  nicely  deli- 
cate and  sensitive  landlord,  a  feeling  more  close- 
ly resembling  suspicion  that  all  was  not  correct, 
than  had  ever  existed  in  his  mind  when  thinking 
on  the  subject  before.  Resolving,  however, 
neither  to  see  nor  hear  any  Ihing  which  was 
going  forward,  and  repenting  that  he  had  even 
violated  his  constitutional  neutrality  by  giving 
Mrs.  Rosemore  the  advice  and  warning  as  to  Sir 
Harry's  character,  which  she  had  so  decidedly 
rejected,  he  entered  the  apartment  where  the 
formidable  Baronet  lay  half  extended  on  a  sofa, 
taking  his  breakfast. 

"  Well P  exclaimed  the  gallant  hero,  "  well, 
Mr.  Grojan,  what  news  from  the  fair  ?" 

"  Fair,"  said  the  matter-of-fact  Matthew ; 
"  there's  no  fair  hereabouts,  as  I  know  of." 

"  Psha !  dunce  !"  said  Sir  Harry  ;  "  what 
tidings  of  the  ladies? — do  they  permit  me  to 
kiss  their  hands  ?" 

"  Hands  P    repeated    Grojan,   throwing  his 
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eyes  upwards ;  "  the  Lord  knows  what  they  '11 
permit  you  to  do — strange  to  say  the  old 
lady " 

"  Old  lady  !"  cried  the  Baronet ;  "  and  have 
you  found  me  an  old  lady  ? — the  philosopher's 
stone  wouldn't  be  a  greater  rarity.  In  these 
days,  age  is  like  air — everybody  feels  it,  but  no- 
Ixxly  sees  it." 

"  They  do  look  uncommon  well,  that's  the 
truth,"  said  Grojan ;  "  particularly  down  in 
these  parts  of  the  county/'1 

"  True ;  but  proceed  with  the  ladies  now  in 
hand,  if  you  please,"  said  Sir  Harry;  "  the 
elder  lady  of  the  two." 

"  Well,  then,  the  elder  lady  of  the  two,  vastly 
to  my  surprise."  said  Grojan,  "  seems  perfectly 
inclined  to  admit  your  visits." 

"  Your  surprise !  Mr.  Grojan,"  cried  Sir 
Harry :  "  she  would  have  surprised  me  infi- 
nitely more  had  she  interdicted  them.  What, 
my  sanctified  honesty !  ladies  living  at  an 
hotel  knowing  nobody,  going  out  only  at  owl- 
light,  receiving  exclusively  the  visits  of  a  young 
man,  with  whose  family  they  are  not  even 
acquainted,  and  who  has  evidently  followed 
them  hither  for  no  other  earthly  purpose  than 
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to  flirt  and  philander.  The  story  is  as  plain  as 
noon-day.  I  have  seen  enough  of  these  things 
in  my  time,  Mr.  Grojan." 

"  Have  you,  Sir  Harry  ?"  said  Grojan,  with 
the  most  exquisite  simplicity  :  "  then  why  do 
you  want  to  see  any  more  ?" 

"  I  must  not,  however,  withhold  my  com- 
mendation,"" continued  the  Baronet,  without  in 
the  smallest  degree  attending  to  the  amiable 
remonstrance  of  his  single-minded  host,  "  for 
your  expedition  in  the  negociation.  Were  I  at 
the  helm  of  affairs,  I  would  mark  my  feelings 
by  giving  you  the  first  vacant  red  riband." 

"  Ah !"  said  Grojan,  totally  innocent  of  the 
nature  of  the  compliment,  and  involuntarily 
running  his  eye  over  the  broad  silk  bell-pulls  of 
that  attractive  colour  with  which  the  room  was 
decorated,  "  she  asked  me  if  you  were  married." 

"  Well." 

"  And  I  said,  no." 

"  Excellent  envoy!"  said  the  Baronet ;  "why 
you  possess  every  earthly  quality  for  diplomacy, 
and  can  fib " 

"  Fib !"  interrupted  Grojan,  "  why  you  are 
not  married  Sir  Harry,  are  you  ?" 

"  I  believe  so,  Mr.  Grojan,"  said  Sir  Harry. 
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"  Hadn't  I  better  just  step  and  tell  them 
so,"  said  the  landlord;  "  it  will  be  so  correct." 

"  I  rather  think,"  said  Sir  Harry,  more  seri- 
ously than  he  was  wont  to  say  most  things, 
"  that  the  respectable  titles  of  father  and  hus- 
band might  as  well  be  kept  in  the  back-ground, 
upon  the  present  occasion." 

"  But,  dear  me,"  said  Grojan,  who  recollected 
what  Lady  Almeria  had  said  about  Sir  Harry's 
wife,  and  her  being  a  milk-and-water  woman, 
none  of  which,  such  was  his  opinion  of  her  lady- 
ship, he  at  the  time  believed,  "  dear  me,  Sir 
Harry,  where  is  my  Lady  ?" 

"  There,  Mr.  Grojan,"  said  Dartford,  "  you 
puzzle  me:  that  she  is  alive  I  know,  as  my 
yearly  accounts  can  certify.  I  have  lived  much 
abroad ;  I  fancied  she  neglected  me ; .  she  never 
wrote  to  me;  that  perhaps  might  be  accounted 
for,  by  the  fact  that  she  did  not  know  exactly 
where  I  was.  I  never  wrote  to  her — I  never 
knew  exactly  where  &he  was :  we  were  married 
mere  boy  and  girl,  without  a  will  of  our  own, 
merely  because  her  father's  property  joined  my 
father's.  I  got  tired  of  my  chain,  and,  like  an 
ungracious  ape,  broke  it:  the  affair  has -now 
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rested  so  long  upon  these  terms,  that  as  I 
imagine  it  considerably  beneath  my  dignity 
to  cry  peccavi,  the  chances  are,  we  shall 
never  meet  again.  I  feel  that  I  should  be 
happy  if  I  could  once  condescend  to  an  ex- 
planation, but  I  feel,  above  all,  that  this  is 
not  the  time  to  discuss  the  subject,  and 
therefore,  away  with  it;  cast  sorrow  behind 
us,  and  tell  me,  have  you  any  fresh  visitors 
to-day  ?" 

The  varying  expression  of  Grojan's  counte- 
nance during  the  recital  of  this  brief  chronicle  of 
events,  is  indescribable ;  the  Listonian  changes 
that  every  feature  underwent,  and  the  resolute 
gravity  with  which  he  wound  himself  up  to 
speak  at  its  conclusion,  would  have  been  irre- 
sistible to  a  bye-stander ;  at  length  screwing  his 
courage  to  the  sticking-place,  he  said  : 

"  I  have  more  visitors,  Sir  Harry,  than  I 
have  room  for,  till  to-morrow." 

"  Why  to-morrow?"  asked  Dartford. 

"  Because,"  answered  Grojan,  "  because — 
your  rooms  will  be  vacant  then,  Sir  Harry." 

"  Mine  !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  Baronet. 

"  Don't  be  angry,"  said  Grojan,  in  a  suppli- 
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eating  tone  ;  "  but — indeed — I  'm  prompted  to 
it  by  ray  conscience  ;  I  must  entreat  you  to  quit 
the  Imperial  Hotel,  Sir  Harry." 

"  Quit!"  cried  Sir  Harry:  "  I  am  as  firmly 
fixed  in  your  house  as  my  green  friend, 
Achilles,  in  the  Park  is  to  his  pedestal." 

"  If  you  stay,  Sir  Harry,"  said  the  landlord, 
piteously,  "  every  body  else  will  go." 

"  That  will  be  extremely  agreeable,"  said 
Sir  Harry,  "  for  in  that  case  I  shall  have  more 
room  for  my  operations.1" 

"  Sir  Harry,"  said  Grojan,  affected  almost  to 
tears,  c<  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice 
have  an  agent  here." 

"  Hang  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice!"  exclaimed  Sir  Harry,  to  the  infinite  hor- 
ror of  his  companion.  "  I  hate  cant  and  pre- 
tension wherever  I  find  them,  and  cannot 
choose  but  sneer  at  the  virtue  which  fines  a 
poor  woman  for  selling  apples  on  a  Sunday, 
and  winks  at  the  commission  of  all  sorts  of 
mercantile  cheating  every  other  day  in  the 
week.  You  have  heard  of  straining  at  gnats  and 
swallowing  camels,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Grojan." 

"  Swallowing  a  camel,"    said  the  astonished 
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landlord ;  "  never,  in  common  life,  Sir  ;  and  if 
I  had,  that  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
staying  here.1' 

"  Don't  worry  me,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  with 
your  impertinence  about  staying  or  going ;  I 
shall  stay  here  exactly  as  long  as  I  please,  and 
go  away  when  I  please." 

"  Don't  talk  so  loud,  Sir,"  said  Grojan,  "  you 
are  so  irritable." 

"  Irritable!"  replied  Sir  Harry;  "  I— irrit- 
able— that 's  capital.  Had  I  been  irritable,  Sir, 
I  should  have  kicked  you  out  of  the  room  at 
least  five  minutes  ago." 

"  Then  I  must  tell  you,  Sir  Harry,  if  you 
had,"  said  Matthew,  "  it  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely incorrect ;  but  I  repeat — it  is  not  to  me 
personally,  but  everybody — these  duels "'' 

"  What  are  my  affairs  of  honour  to  you  ?" 
said  the  Baronet.  "  Who  made  you  a  judge  of 
such  matters  ?  Am  I  to  suffer  my  conduct  to  be 
arraigned  by  a  fellow  who  keeps  an  inn." 

"  Hotel,"  interrupted  Grojan,  "  Imperial 
Hotel,  if  you  please,  Sir  Harry.' 

"  Imperial  devil !" 

"  Oh,  dear!  no,  Sir  Harry— pray  don't 
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"  Would  you  have  me,  Sir,  when  a  puppy  is 
insolent,  ring  the  bell,  and  desire  you  to  fight 
him  for  me  ?" 

"  By  no  means,*"  said  Grojan,  "  that  would 
be  more  incorrect  still." 

"  And  talking  of  that,"  said  the  Baronet, 
whose  blood  once  heated,  soon  began  to  boil, 
"  I  wonder  where  that  youthful  hero  Mr.  Mil- 
ford  has  hid  himself." 

"  Mr.  Milford!  Sir  Harry,"  said  Grojan, 
"  don't  be  angry  about  that  —  that 's  me  —  I 
did  it." 

"  Did  what  ?" 

"  Why  I  thought  you  wanted  to  quarrel, 
and  perhaps  fight,  and  when  he  came  and  en- 
quired for  you  about  an  hour  ago,  I  told  him 
you  were  not  at  home." 

"  Why,  you  Marplot,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  you 
are  a  perfect  Touche  a  tout" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  mean," 
said  Grojan. 

"  Do  you  see  the  mischief  you  have  done," 
said  Sir  Harry :  "  here  I  make  an  appointment 
with  a  man  for  an  honourable  meeting,  and  then 
go  out." 
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"  That 's  just  what  you  always  do,"  said 
Grojan. 

"  None  of  your  absurd  buffoonery,11  said  Sir 
Harry. 

"  There  1s  a  word !"  said  Grojan,  raising  his 
eyes  again  to  the  ceiling :  "  how  lucky  I  "m  not 
a  gentleman.11 

At  this  juncture,  to  fulfil  a  somewhat  homely 
proverb,  which  implies  that  persons  spoken  of 
generally  appear,  Mr.  Milford,  who  heard  Sir 
Harry's  voice,  elevated  as  it  was,  in  anger,  as 
he  passed  through  the  passage,  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  apartment  and  presented  himself  to 
the  eyes  of  the  irritated  Baronet,  who  instantly 
changing  his  tone,  from  that  of  indignant  rage 
to  cool  and  calm  indifference,  apologized  to  his 
visitor  for  the  absurd  conduct  of  the  land- 
lord in  denying  him  admission  when  he  called 
before,  to  which  denial  he  begged  to  assure  him 
he  was  not  a  party. 

Milford  received  the  explanation  with  an 
equal  show  of  indifference  and  constrained  civi- 
lity ;  for  the  quarrel  between  them  had,  in  fact, 
gone  much  farther  than  the  ladies  or  even  the 
landlord  suspected. 

As  for  Grojan  his  absence  was  speedily  de- 
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sired;  and  he  withdrew  looking  at  Milford  with 
an  expression,  such  as  would  have  characterized 
his  countenance  upon  seeing  a  lamb  in  the  talons 
of  an  eagle — so  great  was  his  horror  of  the  pug- 
nacity and  desperation  of  his  unwelcome  guest. 

No  sooner  had  he  closed  the  door  upon  the 
pitted  champions,  than  Sir  Harry,  assuming  that 
warm  and  cordial  manner  which  he  found  to  be 
irresistible,  approached  his  young  antagonist, 
who  stood  erect  and  sullen  nearer  the  window. 

"  Mr.  Milford,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  I  am 
told  by  the  humble  monitor  who  has  just  left 
us,  that  my  character  in  this  place,  and  I  there- 
fore presume  elsewhere,  has  obtained  a  repu- 
tation for  rashness  and  ferocity  rather  than  for 
coolness  or  timidity;  it  has  been,  as  perhaps, 
you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  admit,  too  well 
established  in  the  field  to  admit  of  suspicion." 

"  Your  greatest  enemy  cannot  deny  it,"  re- 
plied Milford. 

"  Then  Milford,'1  said  Sir  Harry,  "  you  will 
not  perhaps  attribute  to  any  ill  motive  a  desire 
which,  I  confess,  I  feel,  to  postpone  any  serious 
meeting  between  us  which  you  may  have  to 
propose  upon  the  unpleasant  business  of  yester- 
day evening,  until  to-morrow  morning.11 
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Milford  appeared  surprised  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  what  appeared  a  needless  and  unusual 
delay  in  settling  the  affair,  and  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  its  immediate  conclusion. 

"  As  you  will,"  said  the  Baronet,  gaily;  "  you 
are  a  younger  man  than  I  am,  and  I  could 
have  wished  before  you  engage  in  an  affair 
where  there  must  be  as  much  risk  to  you  as  to 
myself,  that  you  were  convinced  of  the  correct  - 
ness  of  my  view  of  the  characters  of  the  ladies 
to  whom  we  referred  last  night,  and  who  are 
the  cause  of  our  present  unpleasant  interview." 

"  Allow  me  in  limine  to  observe,"  said  Mil- 
ford,  "  that  a  renewal  of  last  night's  discussion 
is  as  unpleasant  as  it  is  unnecessary." 

"  That  it  would  be  both,"  replied  Sir  Harry, 
"  were  it  discussion  only,  I  most  readily  admit ; 
but  were  I  to  substitute  fact  for  argument,  and 
make  the  case  matter  of  history  rather  than  of 
speculation,  perhaps  you  might  yourself  be  in- 
duced to  alter  your  opinion,  and  thus  obviate 
the  necessity  of  any  farther  hostility." 

"  Were  you  to  do  so  successfully,  Sir  Harry,"1 
said  Milford,  "  I  might  indeed  alter  my  opi- 
nion as  you  say,  but  that  you  ever  can  do  so 
I  must  take  leave  to  doubt,  as  much  as  I  must 
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doubt  the  possibility  that  any  fact  known  to 
you  can  be  connected  with  the  persons  in  ques- 
tion." 

"  Why,  now,  Mr.  Milford,"  said  Sir  Harry, 
his  countenance  glowing  with  the  audacious 
smile  of  certain  conquest ;  "  what  would  you 
think  of  a  grave  matronly  lady,  the  guardian  of 
a  young  and  lovely  daughter,  who  made  no 
scruple  of  admitting  (introduced  to  her  notice 
by  the  landlord  of  an  inn  at  his  own  request) 
the  visits  of  a  gay,  impudent,  unprincipled 
Baronet,  with  a  tolerably  bad  character,  whose 
only  claim  to  such  a  distinguishing  mark  of  fa- 
vour, was  a  casual  residence  under  the  same 
roof  with  her.'1 

"  Why,  Sir  Harry,"  said  Milford,  "  were 
the  case  possible,  I  should  say  that  the  lady, 
who  so  conducted  herself,  was  one  of  that  sort 
of  persons  whence  libertines  deduce  their  opinion 
of  the  sex  generally." 

"  That  the  case  is  possible,"  said  Sir  Harry, 
"  I  may  perhaps  convince  you  by  assuring  you 
upon  my  honour  that  it  has  actually  occurred  ; 
and  as  for  the  sort  of  persons  whence  libertines 
deduce  their  opinions  of  women  generally,  I 
need  only  add  that  the  heroine  of  the  present 
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affair  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  exem- 
plary lady,  in  defence  of  whose  propriety  and 
virtue  you  are  on  the  eve  of  shooting  me 
through  the  body,  and  I — I,  Mr.  Milford,  the 
impudent  Baronet  with  the  bad  character,  to 
whom  she  has  sent  the  invitation." 

"  Impossible  !  Sir  Harry,"  said  Milford. 

"  True,  by  mine  honour,  Sir,"  said  Sir 
Harry.  "  Will  you  believe  the  thing  if  you 
see  it  ?" 

"  No  !  Sir  Harry." 

"  Not  with  ocular  proof?" 

"  No !  I  would  not  trust  even  my  eyes." 

"  What  an  invaluable  husband,"  said  Sir 
Harry,  "  you  would  make  in  some  families." 

"  Sir,"  said  Milford,  sternly,  "  allow  me  to 
ask  what  you  propose  by  this  continued  insult  ? 
for  insult  I  must  consider  it." 

"  No  such  thing,"  said  Sir  Harry  :  "  if  I  did 
not  value  your  high  spirit,  and  esteem  your  nu- 
merous excellent  qualities,  I  should  not  labour, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  my  life,  to  cure  you  of 
your  blindness.  We  will  meet  this  evening  at 
Mrs.  Rosemore's,  Mr.  Milford  —  we'll  have  a 
little  music,  Mr.  Milford — I  must  make  the 
girl  sing  for  me — eh  !" 

VOL.  II.  G 
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MilforcPs  patience  at  this  moment  was  nearly 
exhausted.  As  for  doubting  the  propriety  and 
excellence  of  Mrs.  Rosemore,  or  the  purity  and 
innocence  of  her  daughter,  it  was  wholly  im- 
possible to  the  ardently  attached  young  man; 
and  he  warmly  declared  his  determination  not 
to  endure  the  continuance  of  a  scene  calculated 
only  to  increase  his  irritation,  and  perhaps  drive 
him  into  some  act  of  desperation,  when  the  door 
of  the  apartment  opened,  and  again  presented 
Mr.  Grojan's  figure  to  their  view. 

"  I  '11  this  instant  go,"  said  Milford,  "  to 
Mrs.  Rosemore,  and " 

"  They  are  out,  for  a  wonder,"  said  Grojan; 
"  and  out  without  you,  Sir ;  and  that 's  what  I 
have  come  about.  The  ladies  have  left  their 
compliments  to  you,  Sir  Harry,  and  say  they 
shall  be  at  home  at  coffee  this  evening,  if  you 
are  disengaged.*1 

"  There !  Milford,*  exclaimed  Sir  Harry, 
triumphantly — "  there! — am  I  a  braggart,  now  ? 
This  is  the  fact  which  you  wouldn't  believe, 
even  with  ocular  proof." 

Milford  turned  deadly  pale ;  he  was  abashed, 
confounded,  beaten.  He  appealed  to  Grojan, 
whether  the  whole  was  not  a  conspiracy  to  annoy 
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him,  got  up  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir 
Harry,  whose  previous  interview  with  his  host 
certainly  gave  an  air  of  probability  to  the  sup- 
position. His  satisfaction,  however,  was  any 
thing  but  complete,  when  Grojan  not  only  de- 
nied the  jest  of  the  thing,  but  proceeded  in  his 
grave,  plain,  straight-forward  way,  to  relate  all 
that  had  occurred  with  the  utmost  precision. 

It  was  evident  that  Sir  Harry  had  by  no 
means  exceeded  the  truth,  nor  embellished  the 
history  in  any  particular,  and  Milford's  sur- 
prise was  unbounded.  That  conduct  so  uni- 
formly excellent  as  Mrs.  Rosemore's  had  ever 
been  in  his  presence,  should  have  been  so  hypo- 
critically assumed,  and  continuously  maintained 
throughout  his  lengthened  intercourse  with 
them,  seemed  almost  impossible;  but  it  was 
also  impossible  to  doubt  or  qualify  her  beha- 
viour, in  absolutely  inviting  to  her  society  a 
man  of  whom  she  had  so  freely  expressed  her 
opinion,  and  whose  name  never  was  mentioned 
in  her  presence  without  exciting  visible  emo- 
tion. 

"  I  told  you  so  yesterday,  Milford,"  said  Sir 
Harry,  "  and  I  tell  you  so  again  to-day ;  they  are 
all  alike :  these  people  know  you  are  rich,  well- 
G  2 
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born,  and  of  good  connexions;  the  prudent 
gentlewoman,  who,  if  ever  she  has  been  mar- 
ried, is  the  widow  of  some  bankrupt  pin-maker 
in  Little  Britain,  wishes  to  settle  her  daughter. 
They  are  charmed  to  see  you,  you  are  de- 
lighted with  them.  Mamma  reads  poetry,  Miss 
sings — you  love  music — she  talks — you  listen, 
coffee  comes — more  music,  more  sitting,  more 
talking,  more  listening,  and  the  evening  winds 
up  with  a  walk  by  moonlight,  and  a  parting 
squeeze  of  the  hand.  Why  the  thing  is  plain, 
clear,  evident.  You  fall  in  with  them  at  a 
watering-place,  they  interest  you  about  lawsuits 
which  never  were  commenced,  preach  about  pa- 
tronage they  never  possessed,  and  are  in  fact  a 
couple  of  the  merest  adventurers  upon  earth." 

"  Indeed  !  and  that  is  your  opinion  of  them," 
said  Milford,  in  a  tone  which  declared  his  spirit 
to  be  broken,  and  his  conviction  of  the  purity 
of  his  friends  dreadfully  shaken. 

"  I  tell  you  what,*1  said  Sir  Harry,  whose 
gaiety  seemed  to  increase  proportionably  to 
Milford's  depression  ;  "  I  am  not  vain." 

Here  Grojan,  who  had  not  yet  left  the  apart- 
ment, groaned  audibly. 

"  But  I  know  my  calibre  —  I  may  in  all  fair- 
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ness  be  accounted  an  average  man — what  will 
you  bet  me,  Miiford,  that  before  supper-time  I 
don't  entirely  supplant  you  in  the  affections  of 
your  dowdy  Dulcinea? — upon  my  honour,  mere- 
ly to  oblige  you." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Sir  Harry,  you  are  beyond 
measure  kind  and  considerate,"  said  Miiford,  with 
a  bitterness  of  tone  which  clearly  indicated  his 
opinion  of  the  amount  of  his  obligation  to  the  Ba- 
ronet for  the  trouble  he  had  already  taken  to  un- 
deceive him  ;  "  and  how  do  you  propose  to  bring 
about  so  very  agreeable  an  eclaircissement  ?* 

"  By  the  operation  of  a  simple  billet-doux, 
my  interesting  novice,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  which 
shall  be  conveyed  to  its  destination  by  mine  host 
of  the  Garter." 

"  Garter  f  said  Grojan ;  "  me  !  —  Imperial 
Hotel ! — not  me,  Sir; — I  don't  understand  any 
thing  about  Billy  doing." 

"  You  would  lose  your  bet,  Sir  Harry,"  said 
Miiford,  "  stake  what  you  might.'1 

"  That  is  my  affair,"  answered  Sir  Harry. 

"  I  '11  go  farther,"  said  Miiford,  irritated  at 
the  perfect  nonchalance  of  his  experienced  anta- 
gonist,— "  I  defy  you  to  succeed." 
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"  That  is  a  challenge,"  cried  the  Baronet, 
"  I  am  too  happy  to  accept." 

"  You  must  be  beaten  in  the  combat,"  said 
Milford. 

"  Oh,  dearee  me  !"  saidGrqjan,  who,  as  I  have- 
before  observed,  had  not  the  smallest  notion  of 
figures  of  speech,  "  I  can't  allow  no  beating 
here,  Mr.  Milford,  it  would  not  be  by  any 
means  correct." 

"  Fear  not,  Grojan,"  cried  Sir  Harry,  "  it 
is  only  in  love's  tournaments  we  tilt,  and  there 
I  flatter  myself  I  shall  be  victorious." 

"  Impossible,"  said  Milford,  not  that  he  felt 
quite  confident  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Oh  Milford  !"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  you  little 
know  the  peril  that  lies  in  the  flatterer's  tongue; 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  in  his  manner  ;  —those 
nameless  assiduities,  that  watchful  interest,  that 
accumulation  of  practical  nothings,  which  amount 
to  something  in  the  end.  Implicit  devotion,  en- 
livened by  easy  assurance,  relieved  by  the  fami- 
liarities of  friendship,  and  the  dash  of  wit,  mix- 
ed with  a  little  mi&chevious  satire  levelled  at  the 
lady's  rivals,  —these,  Milford,  backed  by  a  repu- 
tation for  just  so  much  libertinism  as  the  girl 
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thinks  she  has  power  and  influence  to  reclaim, 
carry  all  before  them.1" 

Saying  which,  to  the  infinite  astonishment  of 
Milford,  the  Baronet  seated  himself  at  his  writ- 
ing-table, and  proceeded  to  pen  a  note  to  Miss 
Rosemore. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  mingled  feel- 
ings which  agitated  Milford's  heart  at  this  mo- 
ment; to  have  all  the  admiration  and  affection 
which  he  had  so  long  felt  for  a  being  he  thought 
his  own,  dissipated  and  destroyed  upon  evidence 
as  clearly  damnatory  as  ever  was  adduced — to  see 
the  professed  libertine,  from  whose  advances,  even 
in  idea,  his  beloved  had  apparently  shrunk  with 
horror  and  affright,  absolutely  addressing  himself 
to  her  in  a  letter, — to  see  that  professed  libertine 
in  his  true  colours,  in  the  glory  of  his  villainous 
pursuit,  the  spoiler  of  innocence,  sneering  at  the 
intended  victim  of  his  systematic  depravity, — 
the  careless  impudence  of  his  manner,  the  gene- 
ral character  of  his  conversation,  his  entire  self- 
confidence,  and,  most  of  all,  his  unopposed  ap- 
peal to  her,  for  whom  an  hour  before  Milford 
had  been  prepared  to  die,  but  whom  he  could 
no  longer  vindicate  or  defend  against  imputa- 
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tions  arising  out  of  the  conduct  of  herself  and 
her  mother ;  all  combined  to  irritate,  madden, 
and  mortify  the  unhappy  young  man. 

Grojan,  who  at  first  was  extremely  well  pleased 
to  find  his  young  guest  alive  and  well  and 
agreeing  to  an  amicable  contention  with  Sir 
Harry,  now  began  seriously  to  consider  the  new 
arrangement  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  cor- 
rectness, and  how  far  he  might  be  justified  in 
contributing  to  its  consummation.  There  was 
something  too  like  participation, — something  too 
alee  partiality  and  a  lending  himself  to  Sir 
Harry's  cause  in  taking  the  letter  when  written, 
to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  his  tender  conscience ; 
still  he  felt  internally  such  a  desire  te  baffle  that 
ardent  personage,  such -a  wish  to  frustrate  his 
designs,  and  forward  those  of  Milford,  even  in 
opposition  to  the  mandates  of  his  Lady  mother, 
that  he  at  once  resolved  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
billet  in  order  that  he  might  in  some  degree  de- 
scribe the  circumstances  under  which  it  had 
been  written,  and  put  his  fair  guests  once  more 
upon  their  guard ; — a  measure  which  he  was  per- 
fectly convinced  was  the  only  one  likely  to  save 
them  from  the  fangs  of  the  dragon. 

"  Now,"   said   Sir  Harry,  "  having  written 
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this  choice  mor$eau,  permit  me  to  read  it  for 
your  satisfaction,  Mr.  Milford." 

Milford,  who  appeared  like  a  culprit  at  the 
place  of  execution,  perfectly  resigned  to  a  fate 
from  which  he  saw  no  escape,  answered  by  an 
inclination  of  the  head,  which  he  intended  to 
pass  for  a  dignified  mark  of  consent. 

"  '  Madam,1 " — said  the  Baronet,  beginning  to 
read,  "  that,  I  flatter  myself,  is  respectful  in  the 
outset  ?w 

"  Perfectly  correct,"  said  Grojan,  who  was 
rather  of  opinion  that  it  was  for  his  satisfaction, 
(as  he  was  to  be  the  bearer  of  it)  that  the  gallant 
Baronet  was  about  to  communicate  the  contents 
of  the  note.  His  approbation,  however,  caused 
a  roar  of  laughter  from  Sir  Harry,  who  was  not 
conscious  of  his  presence. 

"  f  Madam,'"  continued  he,  so  soon  as  he  had 
collected  a  sufficient  stock  of  gravity  to  pursue  his 
task : — "  *  It  would  be  unfair  to  solicit  the  favour 
'  of  an  introduction  without  something  like  an 
'  explanation  calculated  to  palliate  the  apparent 
'  boldness  of  such  a  request.  I  have  seen  you 
'  once ;  need  I  say  more  to  prove  how  earnestly 
'  I  desire  to  see  you  again  P1  That,  by  the  way," 
observed  Sir  Harry,  "  is  poetical  licence ;  I  have 
G  5 
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never  even  glanced  my  eye  over  the  flounce  of 
her  petticoat/' 

**  Oh  !  pray  take  your  own  course,  Sir 
Harry,1"  said  Milford. 

"  '  My  rank,' "  continued  the  Baronet, "  *  speaks 

*  for  itself ;  with  that  rank  my  fortune  is  com- 

*  mensurate,    and  after  this  distinct  avowal  of 
'  my  feelings,  perhaps  die  favour  of  five  mi- 
'  nutes1  conversation — '  r 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Milford,  "  an  interview 
with  Miss  Rosemore  alone  !" 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Dartford.  "  Secure  in  her 
excellence  what  have  you  to  fear  ?  Besides,  it  is 
quite  necessary  that  I  should  immediately  pro- 
claim  the  object  which  has  attracted  me;  the 
coffee-proceeding  might  render  the  thing  equi- 
vocal, but  the  tete-a-tete  if  granted  settles  the 
affair  more  speedily ."  And  he  continued  mut- 
tering and  folding  up  the  note  with  the  most 
perfect  coolness  ;  having  concluded  which  opera- 
tion he  delivered  it  into  Mr.  Grojan's  hand,  de- 
siring him  to  watch  his  opportunity  and  convey 
it  into  Miss  Rosemore's  possession  at  the  first 
suitable  moment. 

"  Will  that  be  quite  correct  ?"  said  Grojan, 
holding  the  note  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
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as  if  it  had  been  animated  and  had  the  power  of 
inflicting  a  wound. 

"  Perfectly,"  said  Sir  Harry;  "  in  love  and 
literature,  mystery  is  half  the  battle." 

Grojan  looked  doubtingly  at  Milford,  as  if 
waiting  for  his  authority  to  this  act. 

Milford  saw  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  strange  and  odd  as  it  was,  it  moved 
him  to  observe,  that  he  did  not  see  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  private  interview,  while  Sir  Harry 
had  the  open  road  to  their  society  fairly  before 
him,  upon  their  own  invitation. 

"  She  won't  grant  it,"  said  Sir  Harry :  "  if 
you  think  she  will,  I  am  satisfied,  and  there 's  an 
end  of  the  affair ;  if  she  should,  the  interview  is 
the  morfeau  piquant  of  the  adventure." 

"  I  really  am  so  completely  overcome,"  said 
Milford,  "  by  your  intelligence,  and  Mrs.  Rose- 
more's  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  con- 
duct, that  I  have  not  the  power  to  resist  a 
measure,  which,  if  not  successful,  can  only  be 
construed  into  an  insult  offered  by  my  permis- 
sion, and  which,  if  it  succeeds,  destroys  my 
hopes  of  happiness  in  this  world  for  ever." 

"  Better  have  your  hopes  destroyed  before 
marriage,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  than  disappointed 
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after.  Give  me  my  way  this  time.  Let  me 
illustrate  my  lecture  upon  human  nature  in  my 
own  manner ;  and,  upon  honour,  no  communi- 
cation  " 

"  Indeed,"  said  Milford,  "  I  have,  at  this 
moment,  no  intention  of  renewing  an  inter- 
course with  such  persons  as  their  conduct  pro- 
claims this  mother  and  daughter  to  be ;  and  as 
this  will  be  the  deciding  proof " 

"  In  short,"  said  Sir  Harry,  who  saw  that  he 
had  brought  Milford  to  that  point  of  hesitation 
at  which  it  is  said  a  woman  is  lost,  and  at  which 
a  man  generally  concedes  a  disputed  point — 
"  you  agree  that  the  experiment  shall  be  made; 
and  so,  Mr.  Grojan,  absent  yourself,  and  be  stir- 
ring in  your  message." 

Another  look  at  Milford  followed  this  man- 
date, and  the  moment  the  landlord  perceived  the 
assenting  expression  of  the  lover's  countenance, 
he  disappeared  according  to  orders,  congratulat- 
ing himself  as  he  went  along,  that  he  was  bound 
by  no  promise  to  secresy;  and  determined  t6 
make  one  more  desperate  effort  to  save  the  in- 
nocent, or,  in  case  of  failure,  to  take  such  mea- 
sures for  ejecting  the  guilty,  as  became  the 
master  of  the  Imperial  Hotel. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  If  she  resent  not  this,  I  give  her  up—- 
Nor pride,  nor  dignity  of  mind  hath  she 
To  stand  and  calmly  hear  the  insults  of  her  enemy — 
What  means  it ! — Is  she  base,  or  vile,——— 
Or, "  DIXON. 


IT  may  easily  be  imagined  that  whatever  the 
feelings  of  the  animated  Baronet  might  have 
been  at  this  particular  juncture  of  my  narrative, 
those  of  poor  Milford  were  of  the  most  painful 
and  agitating  nature. 

There  is  a  vulgar  proverb  much  in  use 
amongst  the  lower  classes,  and  which  it  seems 
has  recently  been  acted  upon,  in  right  earnest, 
by  the  highest  civic  authority  in  London,  which 
says,  "  give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  him." 
The  justice  of  the  adage  might  have  been  fairly 
illustrated  in  the  effect  produced  upon  Milford, 
by  Sir  Harry's  observations  touching  the  Rose- 
mores,  combined  as  they  were  with  the  extraor- 
dinary proofs  of  misconduct  which  the  gallant 
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Baronet  had  so  strangely  contrived  to  adduce 
against  the  ladies:  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
had  prejudiced  Henry's  mind  as  powerfully 
against  them  at  the  present  moment,  as  common 
report  had  previously  prejudiced  him  against 
Sir  Harry  himself. 

Love  cannot  exist  without  jealousy.  God 
forbid  I  should  insinuate  such  a  doctrine  con- 
cerning married  love.  The  love  of  lovers  can 
no  more  subsist  without  jealousy,  than  man  can 
exist  without  air.  Miss  Landon,  a  young  lady 
with  whom  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  an  ac- 
quaintance, but  of  whom  every  body  seems  to 
join  in  speaking  well,  says  in  her  recent  publi- 
cation of  poems, 

"  Love  may  be  increased  by  fears, 

"  May  be  fanned  with  sighs, 
"  Nurst  by  fancies,  fed  by  doubts, 

"  But  without  hope  it  dies." 

Exactly  so;  the  doubts  that  feed  it  are 
found  in  the  jealousy  which  animates  it,  and 
hope  itself,  which  the  fair  and  sanguine  au- 
thoress dwells  upon  so  poetically,  is  not  more 
essential  to  its  being  than  jealousy — such  a  jea- 
lousy as  Dryden  writes  of  when  he  says, 
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"  The  greater  care  the  higher  passion  shews, 
"  We  hold  that  dearest  w«  most  fear  to  lose,— 
"  Distrust  in  lovers  is  too  warm  a  sun, 
"  But  yet  'tis  night  in  love  when  that  is  gone," 

Instead  of,  as  formerly,  recalling  to  his  recol- 
lection every  trait  of  excellence  which  had  exhi- 
bited itself  in  the  conduct  of  either  the  mother 
or  daughter — instead  of  dwelling  in  imagination 
upon  the  innocent  gaiety  of  the  one,  or  the  art- 
less simplicity  of  the  other,  he  began  to  recon- 
sider worldlily  and  suspiciously  all  the  incidents 
which  had  insensibly  contributed  to  make  him 
not  only  an  intimate  acquaintance,  but  absolute- 
ly the  domesticated  inmate  of  the  family.  It 
must  be  evident  that  when  a  man  who  has 
fondly  loved,  begins  to  collate  and  compare  a 
multitude  of  innumerable  trifles,  all  converging 
to  the  one  point  of  undeceiving  himself,  and 
does  so  with  a  pre-disposition  to  doubt  and 
suspect;  his  mind  after  a  sober  calculation  of 
the  pour  et  contrey  is  likely  to  take  a  somewhat 
unfavourable  impression.  Milford  was  exactly 
in  the  situation  to  be  as  much  astonished  as 
distressed  at  what  had  occurred;  but  what  could 
he  possibly  bring  to  the  advantage  of  his  long- 
admired  friends  likely  to  avail  them,  against  the 
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knowledge  and  experience  of  his  friend  Sir 
Harry,  supported  and  corroborated  as  they 
were  by  facts  and  proofs  incontrovertible  and 
irrefragable. 

Unfortunately,  perhaps,  for  some  of  the  par- 
ties, the  Lady  Almeria,  who,  from  the  moment 
she  heard  that  Sir  Harry  was  actually  an  inmate 
in  the  hotel,  had  resolved  to  call  him  to  her  aid, 
(little  suspecting  that  his  exertions  had  already 
been  volunteered  in  the  cause  of  her  son,)  had 
contrived  shortly  after  Mr.  Grojan  had  been 
dispatched  with  the  billet-doux  to  Miss  Rose- 
more  to  cause  a  note,  couched  (if  not  with  simi- 
lar views)  in  nearly  similar  terms,  to  be  convey- 
ed to  the  gallant  Baronet,  demanding  secresy, 
and  requesting  a  few  minutes'  conversation.  She 
went,  however,  sufficiently  into  details,  to  make 
Sir  Harry  clearly  and  distinctly  understand  the 
nature  of  her  appeal,  lest,  as  she  was  quite  aware 
of  her  own  age,  and  moreover  of  Sir  Harry's 
ruling  passion  for  juvenile  beauty,  he  might 
either  return  some  evasive  answer  to  her  chal- 
lenge or  neglect  to  reply  to  it  altogether. 

Sir  Harry  was  delighted  at  the  curious  coin- 
cidence of  events  by  which,  while  triumphing 
over  Milford  as  a  friend,  he  was  actually  called 
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in  to  support,  as  it  were,  his  own  cause,  by  au- 
thority from  the  young  gentleman's  mother.  Not 
twenty  minutes  elapsed  before  the  gallant,  gay 
Lothario  was  in  council  at  the  side  of  the  noble 
dowager,  where  for  the  present  I  shall  leave 
him,  observing,  for  morality's  sake,  that  Miss 
Leech,  whose  manifold  duties  her  Ladyship  has 
already  detailed,  was  also  in  the  room  perform 
ing  that  part  of  her  daily  duty,  which  her  Lady- 
ship had  defined  to  be  "  playing  propriety." 

Milford  himself  had  quitted  the  hotel  to  stroll 
along  the  shingly  beach,  a  path  unfrequented 
by  the  gay ;  and  with  all  that  indifference  to 
surrounding  objects,  for  which  devoted,  disap- 
pointed lovers  are  proverbially  famous,  he 
waded,  as  it  were,  through  the  deep  and  weari- 
some walk,  regardless  of  the  toil  and  torture  he 
was  suffering  in  a  pair  of  Meyer's  and  Miller's 
thinnest,  hoping  with  all  his  energy  amidst  his 
fears,  that  he  might  not  by  any  accident  encoun- 
ter the  mother  and  daughter,  whose  absence  six 
hours  before,  he  would  have  regretted  with  sighs 
and  sorrows,  and  almost  tears. 

He  needed  not  to  have  been  alarmed  upon 
this  particular  point;  the  walk  taken  by  the 
ladies  was  extremely  short,  and  the  close  veil  of 
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Mrs.  Rosemore,  which  had  excited  so  much 
speculation,  when  by  moonlight  or  twilight  she 
was  occasionally  seen,  as  it  were,  flitting  along 
the  cliff  in  an  eclipse,  was  never  raised  during 
the  brief  tour.  This  decided  objection  to  being 
seen,  which  Mrs.  Rosemore  so  unequivocally 
evinced  upon  all  occasions,  puzzled  even  her  own 
child,  who  saw  as  men  say  "  upon  the  face,  of 
the  thing,"  no  reason  for  so  rigid  a  concealment. 
To  Milford  it  recurred  in  the  present  temper 
of  his  mind  with  tenfold  strength,  and  as  he 
ploughed  his  weary  way  amongst  the  loose,  rat- 
tling, clattering,  grinding,  rolling,  rushing  stones 
of  the  shingly  beach,  it  was  revolved  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times.  She  was  much  too  wise 
a  person  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  so  peculiar 
without  some  good  and  cogent  reasons^  those 
who  knew  her  less  might  have  attributed  her 
assumption  of  such  a  costume  to  a  desire  to 
conceal  some  personal  defect,  or  to  a  wish  to 
soften  down  those  little  imperfections,  which  in 
spite  of  all  the  laudable  efforts  of  perfumers  and 
complexion-mongers,  will  steal  upon  the  ripened 
charms  of  forty,  and  by  throwing  a  medium- 
gause  between  the  face  and  the  spectator,  hide 
the  foot-marks  which  love  had  left,  when  play- 
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ing  over  her  animated  countenance  in  younger 
days.  But  Henry,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  con- 
stant intercourse  with  the  family,  knew  that 
Mrs.  Rosemore  needed  no  such  concealment,  re- 
quired no  such  qualification  of  her  personal 
charms;  she  was  still  actually  and  positively 
blooming,  and  if  she  wore  a  veil  for  any  reason 
touching  her  appearance,  she  must  have  done  so 
in  mercy  to  mankind, — mercy,  of  a  nature  too, 
which  pretty  women  are  seldom  apt  to  exercise. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  moment  his 
thoughts  had  been  diverted  from  the  channel 
in  which  they  were  wont  to  flow — the  moment 
suspicion  had  been  made  to  supplant  implicit 
confidence,  the  jealousy  incidental  to  virtuous 
love  yielded  to  worldly  scepticism,  and  the  most 
innocent  actions  of  the  once  respected  parent 
and  child,  coloured  up  in  tints  to  suit  the  heated 
imagination  of  the  unhappy  lover,  glared  before 
his  eyes  as  so  many  proofs  of  consummate  du- 
plicity and  hypocrisy,  if  not  of  actual  guilt. 

The  ladies  meanwhile  were  destined  again 
to  receive  the  visit  of  their  solicitous  landlord, 
who,  instead  of  watching  his  opportunity  to  put 
in  force  the  vile  designs  of  Sir  Harry,  by  deli- 
vering the  note  to  his  young  inmate  while  alone. 
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waited  deliberately  at  the  house-door  the  return 
of  Mrs.  Rosemore  and  her  daughter  from  their 
walk,  and  looking  extremely  significant,  at  the 
same  time  extremely  sorrowful,  as  he  received 
them  in  the  hall,  followed  them  uninvited  to 
their  apartments,  sighing  audibly,  and  ever  and 
anon  raising  his  grey  fishy  eyes  towards  heaven, 
with  evident  feelings  of  distress  and  agitation. 

Mrs.  Rosemore  was  sufficiently  a  woman  of 
the  world  to  be  quite  convinced  that  something 
was  brooding  in  their  landlord's  mind,  on  the 
fatal  subject  of  Sir  Harry,  and  had  prepared 
herself  accordingly  to  hear  another  lecture  upon 
her  own  thoughtlessness  and  impropriety  ;  even 
she,  however,  did  not  quite  expect  "  the  follow- 
ing blow,"  the  "  putting  in""  of  which  Sir  Harry 
meditated ;  and  therefore,  when  Grojan  indi- 
cated by  the  most  indescribable  gestures,  that 
he  had  something  very  important  to  confide 
to  her,  she  would  not  suffer  Maria,  who  was 
already  aware  of  the  Baronet's  first  advance,  to 
leave  her  ;  although  to  speak  truth,  her  daugh- 
ter was  almost  as  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  readiness  with  which  she  appeared  to  ac- 
cede to  his  request  of  an  introduction,  as  Gro- 
jan himself. 
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Grojan,  however,  conscious  of  the  increased 
importance  of  his  new  mission,  felt  that  it  would 
be  "  extremely  incorrect"  to  open  his  negotia- 
tions in  the  presence  of  "  Miss ;"  and  therefore, 
although  he  had  followed  the  ladies  into  their 
sitting-room,  word  spake  he  not,  but  stood  im- 
mediately before  its  closed  door  making  signs  to 
Mrs.  Rosemore,  the  purport  of  which  she  could 
by  no  means  comprehend,  and  which  to  her 
daughter  appeared  only  confirmed  indications  of 
incipient  insanity.  To  enforce  attention  to  these 
signals,  as  commodores  fire  guns  to  convoys,  he 
hemmed  and  coughed  periodically,  and  made 
indeed  such  melancholy  noises,  that  Maria, 
who  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  the  scene, 
could  hardly  refrain  from  shewing  how  much 
she  was  entertained  by  it. 

At  length  Mrs.  Rosemore,  who,  if  not  as  much 
puzzled  as  her  daughter,  was  at  least  as  much 
amused,  begged  him,  though  not  exactly  in 
Shakspeare's  words,  to 

"  Leave  his  damnable  faces,  and  begin." 

In  her  own  softened  and  subdued  manner  she 
entreated  him  to  inform  her,  whenever  he  found 
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it  quite  convenient,  to  what  new  circumstance 
she  was  to  ascribe  the  honour  of  his  present 
visit. 

Now,  it  should  be  clearly  stated,  for  the  better 
understanding  of  mine  host's  character,  that  he 
was  as  much  puzzled  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  explain,  as  a  novice  in  par- 
liament when  attempting  a  maiden  reply — not 
that,  like  his  betters,  he  wanted  words,  but  that 
his  faith  in  the  Rosemores  had,  like  Milford's, 
been  staggered;  his  suspicions,  like  those  of  the 
lover,  excited.  He  had  seen  the  coolness  and 
readiness  with  which  the  matron  had  received 
the  approaches  of  the  libertine,  and,  therefore, 
in  some  degree  agreed  with  Sir  Harry  in  thinking 
the  ladies  not  exactly  what  they  should  be.  Then 
he  hated  the  profligacy  of  the  Baronet  so  cor- 
dially, that  he  rejected  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the 
ungenerous  doubts  which  the  lady's  own  conduct 
had  created;  then  he  esteemed  Milford  as  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  Christian,  and  a  fine  young  man, 
and  would  have  given  the  world  that  his  own 
fears  and  Sir  Harry's  calumnies  were  equally 
ill-grounded ;  while  he  absolutely  trembled  at 
the  wrath  of  Lady  Almeria,  of  whose  con- 
junction of  forces  with  those  of  Dartford  he  had 
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not  as  yet  the  slightest  notion.  In  short,  let  who 
would  succeed,  he  felt  that  he  must  be  wrong, 
that  his  services  would  be  misrepresented,  and 
above  all,  that  the  correctness  of  the  Imperial 
Hotel  would  be  most  seriously  endangered  by 
the  interference  into  which  he  had  suffered  him- 
self to  be  wheedled. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  contending  feel- 
ings Mr.  Matthew  Grojan  would  have  essayed 
a  continued  system  of  telegraphing,  in  order  to 
induce  Miss  Rosemore  to  "  leave  the  presence," 
had  not  the  young  lady  brought  the  matter  to 
a  final  issue  somewhat  more  abruptly,  by  en- 
quiring what  it  was  he  had  to  communicate, 

"  That,  Miss,"  said  Grojan,  "  I  can't  possibly 
ten." 

*'  Then,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore,  "  are  we 
doomed  to  die  unenlightened  ?" 

"  I  cannot,"  said  Matthew,  with  an  irresistible 
gravity, — "  I  cannot,  Ma'am,  say  what  I  have 
to  say  at  present :"  and  he  hemmed  significantly 
and  looked  unutterable  things. 

"  Why  so  ?"  said  Maria, 

4t  Don't  ask  me,  Miss,"  said  Grojan,  in  a 
deep,  subdued,  tremulous  tone,  while  the  smile 
of  self-complacency  quivered  upon  his  most 
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extraordinary  under  lip  ;  and  he  motioned  with 
his  finger  to  Mrs.  Rosemore  behind  Maria's 
back,  that  the  young  lady  must  absolutely  go, 
before  he  could  develope  the  contents  of  his 
porte-feuille. 

"  I  have  no  secrets  from  my  daughter,  Mr. 
Grojan,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore,  who  at  length 
was  able  to  comprehend  his  meaning. 

"  That  is,  very  few,  Mamma,"  said  Maria 
archly. 

"  Madam,"  said  Grojan,  drawing  himself  up 
and  rubbing  the  under  part  of  his  minute  nose 
with  the  cuff  of  his  snuff-coloured  coat,  "  my 
character  is  well  known — nothing  can  hurt  it." 

"  Why  take  such  amazing  pains  with  it  just 
now,  then  ?"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore. 

"  Because,  Ma'am,  I  am  anxious  to  be  cor- 
rect," replied  the  landlord. 

"  Whither  will  all  this  lead  us  ?"  said  Miss 
Rosemore. 

"  To  what  romance  of  real  life  is  this  the 
preface  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Rosemore. 

"  Romance !"  repeated  Grojan,  opening  his 
eyes  with  amazement  at  the  lady's  supposition 
that  he  should  deal  in  fiction :  "  it 's  no  romance, 
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— there 's  a  conspiracy — a  foul  and  abominable 
conspiracy  against  ye  both,  and  I'm  determined 
not  to  stand  by  and  see  it,  and  much  less  be 
one  of  the  plotters — you  shall  know  all." 

"  Now,  then,  proceed,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore 
gaily,  and  apparently  not  the  least  alarmed  by 
the  threats  of  her  communicant. 

"  Not  for  twenty  pounds,  Ma'am,"  said 
Grojan;  "  it's  not  to  be  mentioned  before  Miss, 
— there  now." 

"  This,'1  said  Maria,  "  is  really  too  hard  upon 
me — here's  another  secret  and  nobody  will  trust 
me."1 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  "  as  I 
am  bound  to  hear  the  details  of  this  dreadful 
plot,  and  Mr.  Grojan,  whose  correctness  must 
not  be  suspected,  does  not  choose  to  disclose  the 
terrible  affair  before  you,  step  into  your  room, 
and  when  I  am  in  possession  of  the  *  horrid 
truth,'  I'll  send  for  you." 

"  I  must  say,1'  replied  Maria,  quitting  the 
room,  "  that  Mr.  Grojan  is  less  gallant  than  I 
thought  him." 

Here  the  expression  of  Grojan's  countenance 
was  exquisite,  and  only  to  be  guessed  at,  by 
reference  to  one  of  those  complacent  smiles  for 
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which  his  unrivalled  prototype  is  so  universally 
celebrated. 

"  Gallant !"  said  the  astonished  man  ;  "  dear, 
dear,  what  does  Miss  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  I  mean,  Mr.  Grojan,"  said  Maria, 
who  was  half  angry  at  the  manner  in  which  she 
was  excluded  from  the  confidence  of  every  per- 
son with  whom  she  was  associated,  "  that  it  is 
extremely  disagreeable  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
room  like  a  naughty  child;  but  as  for  your  secret 
history,  I  do  assure  you  it  does  not  signify  to 
me  the  least  morsel  in  the  world;"  saying  which, 
and  at  the  same  moment  longing  to  know  what 
it  could  possibly  be,  she  quitted  the  apartment 
with  one  of  those  sudden  evolutions  which  young 
ladies  desirous  of  exhibiting  a  bit  of  pettish 
pleasantry  are  so  well  able  to  perform. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Grojan,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore  as 
the  door  closed  upon  her  departing  daughter, 
"  now  we  are  alone — unfold  your  tale." 

"  My  what,  Ma'am  ?"  said  Grojan,  mecha- 
nically feeling  the  hinder  part  of  his  head  as  if 
to  ascertain  whether,  as  was  not  unfrequently 
the  case,  some  of  the  land  urchins  of  the  sea 
coast  had  attached  thereunto  some  pendant  de- 
coration of  paper  or  junk,  and  to  which  he 
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imagined  his  fair  companion   might  have  al- 
luded. 

"  Explain  yourself,  I  mean,  Mr.  Grojan," 
said  Mrs.  Rosemore,  who  saw  the  alarm  she 
had  excited  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  put- 
ting her  questions  in  language  intelligible  to  the 
meanest  capacity. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say,  Ma'am,"  said  Grojan. 
"  Sir  Harry's  Billy,  as  he  calls  it,  will  explain 
all." 

"  Sir  Harry's  Billy  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Rosemore. 
— "  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what  you 
mean." 

"  Here,  here  it  is,  Ma'am,"  answered  the 
landlord,  at  the  same  time  carefully  and  fear- 
fully producing  the  billet  of  the  Baronet,  and 
delivering  it  at  arm's  length  to  the  lady,  with  a 
respect  and  caution  similar  to  those  which  are 
observable  in  the  advances  of  a  fourth-form  boy, 
on  the  fifth  of  November,  to  the  touchhole  of 
a  small  piece  of  artillery  which  he  designs  to 
fire. 

"  Oh !  a  note,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore. 

"  Exactly  so,  Ma'am,"  said  Grojan,  "  only 
Sir  Harry  called  it  Billy." 

"  To  Mits  Rosemore !"  exclaimed  her  mother 
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as  she  read  the  superscription,  and  her  bright  eyes 
seemed  to  flash  with  fire,  while  the  black  brows 
which  overarched  them  were  elevated  in  a  man- 
ner not  more  striking  than  satisfactory  to  Grojan, 
who  had  tact  enough  to  perceive  that  the  enor- 
mity of  Sir  Harry's  assurance  was  duly  appre- 
ciated. "  From  Sir  Harry  !" 

"  Yes,  Ma'am,  from  Sir  Harry,"  said  the 
landlord.  "  I  declare  upon  my  veracity,  Ma'am, 
it  has  set  me  all  in  a  flurry,  like  poor  dear 
Lady  Caroline  Crazy,  before  she  takes  her  cam- 
phorated julep  in  the  morning." 

"  I  wonder  at  the  address,"  said  Mrs.  Rose- 
more,  "  but  it  is  beyond  my  hopes." 

"  Hopes!"  said  Grojan — and  he  said  it  again, 
and  wondered,  and  repeated  the  word  in  va- 
rious tones,  and  when  he  ceased  muttering, 
understood  as  little  what  Mrs.  Rosemore  meant 
as  he  did  before  he  began.  But  while  she  stood 
contemplating  the  writing,  and  the  little  seal, 
which  she  did  with  apparently  considerable  in- 
terest and  emotion,  he  resumed  the  course  of 
his  observations  by  saying,  that  Sir  Harry  had 
desired  him  expressly  to  deliver  it  into  the  hands 
of  her  dear  young  innocence,  unknown  to  her. 
"  And,  Ma'am,"  added  the  sensitive  landlordj 
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"  he  was  pleased  in  speaking  of  you— why  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know — to  call  you  old  Sysigambis." 

"  It  is  quite  indifferent  to  me,  Mr.  Grojan," 
said  Mrs.  Rosemore,  "  by  what  name  I  am  re 
cognized,"    and   the   tears   trickled  down  her 
cheeks. 

Not  does  the  expectant  farmer,  after  a  long 
drought,  behold  a  cooling  shower  with  greater 
joy  than  Grojan  experienced  when  he  perceived 
this  effusion  of  good  feeling :  in  an  instant  he 
felt  convinced  that  all  his  doubts  of  the  lady's 
excellence  were  groundless,  and  became  all  at 
once  assured,  and  bold  enough  to  continue,  (at 
what  he  thought  a  favourable  opportunity,)  his 
earnest  exertions  in  the  cause  of  virtue. 

"  Ma'am,"  said  the  honest  fellow,  "  don't 
cry,  Ma'am,"  and  he  wept  like  a  child;  "I 
am  but  a  tavern  keeper,  that  is,  an  Imperial 
Hotel  keeper,  and  I  have  no  daughter.  God 
knows  I  might  have  had  more  than  one,  had 
poor  Mrs.  G.  lived ;  yet,  Ma'am,  I  have  right 
feelings,  though  as  a  lady,  whose  name  I  must 
not  mention,  would  say,  I  have  no  blood.  I 
have  a  heart  and  a  conscience,  and  I  will  do  my 
duty,  and  won't  see  innocence  betrayed  under 
my  roof,  humble  as  I  am." 
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"  Your  feelings,  my  good  Sir,"  said  Mrs, 
Rosemore,  who  was  herself  violently  agitated, 
"  do  you  honour.1" 

She  had  by  this  time  opened  the  note,  and 
as  she  proceeded  to  read  it,  his  countenance 
brightened  with  an  expression  of  honest  exulta- 
tion at  having  so  far  carried  his  point,  as  to 
place  the  shameless  scrawl  in  hands  which  might 
protect  the  object  of  the  libertine's  attack  from 
the  dangers,  which,  he  was  perfectly  convinced, 
at  the  moment  assailed  her. 

"  He  writes  passionately,"  said  Mrs.  Rose- 
more,  as  she  re-folded  the  note,  "  yet  he  feels 
not." 

"  That,  Madam,1'  said  Grojan,  "  is  like  my 
kitchen  clock,  which  tells  the  hour  yet  knows 
nothing  of  time :  but  as  for  his  love,  Ma'am, 
it's  all  moonshine;  and  that  note  was  only  written 
to  show  how  fickle,  saving  your  presence,  Ma'am, 
women  are;  and  to  prove  that  he  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  strut  about,  and  swagger,  and  throw 
down  his  handkerchief,  like  one  of  the  Bashaws 
with  three  heads  which  I  have  read  of  in  the 
History  of  Holland." 

"  I  am  not  deceived,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore. 

"  Nor  surprised,"  thought  Grojan. 
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"  I  could  hardly  have  hoped  it,"  continued 
the  lady. 

Hope  again!  thought  Grojan  —  then  I  was 
not  deceived,  she  is  pleased  with  his  impudence 
after  all. 

"  He  must  be  caught  in  his  own  toils,"  solilo- 
quized Mrs.  Rosemore. 

"  Caught,  Ma'am !"  exclaimed  Grojan:  "Oh 
dear,  don't  try  to  catch  him — it 's  the  very  thing 
he  likes ;  and  as  for  toils,  Ma'am,  they  are  plea- 
sures to  him,  depend  upon  it." 

"  Call  my  daughter,  Mr.  Grojan,"  said  Mrs. 
Rosemore,  who  was  evidently  labouring  under 
some  violent  feeling,  the  nature  of  which  her  un- 
sophisticated companion  could  not  exactly  com- 
prehend. 

"  Ma'am !"  said  the  landlord,  in  a  tone  of 
the  most  unqualified  surprise ;  "  call  Miss, 
Ma'am?" 

"If  you  please,"  answered  her  mother,  too 
much  absorbed  in  her  own  feelings  to  pay  any 
very  close  attention  to  the  interrogative  grunt 
of  her  terrified  companion. 

"  Why,  dear  heart,  Ma'am,"  said  he,  "  you 
are  not  going  to  shew  that  thing — that  billy  to 
Miss?" 

"It  is  addressed  to  her,  Mr.  Grojan,"  said 
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Mrs.  Rosemore ;  "  what  would  you  have  me  do 
with  it  ?" 

"  Do  with  it !"  exclaimed  he,  "  tear  it  bit  by 
bit,  piecemeal,  and  send  it  to  sea,  out  of  ;the 
front  windows  of  the  Imperial  Hotel." 

"  That,  Mr.  Grojan,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore 
gaily,  and  in  his  own  manner,  "  would  be  by  no 
means  correct, — pray  call  Miss  Rosemore." 

He  did  as  he  was  bid,  because  he  thought 
it  only  correct ;  but,  as  he  proceeded  towards 
the  door  of  separation,  against  whose  pan- 
nels  he  was  about  to  sound  his  Masonic  sum- 
mons, he  resolved  in  his  own  mind,  that  he 
had  been  deceived  in  Mrs.  Rosemore,  only 
when  he  thought  her  excellent,  and  determined 
that  she  and  her  daughter,  and  the  Baronet 
into  the  bargain,  should  speedily  evacuate  the 
Imperial  Hotel,  en  masse. 

When  the  door  was  opened  and  Miss  Rose- 
more  made  her  appearance,  poor  Grojan  was 
terribly  agitated ;  he  looked  at  her  as  the  des- 
tined victim  of  systematic  vice  and  professed 
libertinism. 

"  You  have  sent  for  nje,  Mamma,"  said 
Maria,  "  has  any  thing  very  serious  happened? 
Mr.  Grojan  seems  mightily  alarmed." 
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"  Alarmed,  Miss,"  said  Grojan ;  "  I  tremble 
like  an  aspen  leaf." 

"  You  need  not  be  the  least  frightened,  Mr. 
Grojan,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore ;  and  turning  to 
her  daughter,  she  calmly  directed  her  to  sit 
down  and  write  a  note. 

"  To  whom  ?"  said  Maria. 

"  That  you  shall  know  hereafter,"  said  the 
parent ;  and  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  her 
manner  were  quite  evident  to  the  young  lady 
and  the  landlord. 

**  What !  Mamma,"  exclaimed  Maria,  forci- 
bly stricken  with  the  strangeness,  not  to  say 
impropriety  and  even  indelicacy,  of  the  com- 
mand, "  write  to  some  unknown  personage  ?" 

"  You  shall  know  all,  by  and  by,"  said  her 
mother. 

"  Oh  !"  said  Maria,  archly  :  "  this  is  another 
secret.  Still  am  I  not  only  to  be  kept  out  of 
your  confidence,  but  to  act  a  part  in  mystery 
blindfolded." 

"  I  think,"  answered  Mrs.  Rosemore,  "  you 
need  feel  no  great  hesitation  in  trusting  to  me, 
love." 

Grojan  was  puzzled,  and  felt  half  inclined 
to  put  in  a  word,  and  yet  maintained  silence, 

H5 
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lest  his  interruption  should  be  considered  incor- 
rect. Whatever  had  been  his  intentions,  he 
found,  however,  that  he  was  too  late,  when  he 
heard  the  confiding  daughter  declare  that  she 
was  satisfied  with  her  mother's  assurance ;  of 
which  quality,  in  another  sense,  the  anxious 
landlord  himself,  to  say  truth,  was  but  little 
doubtful:  and  as  he  perceived  that  it  was  in- 
tended he  should  remain  in  the  room  while 
the  deciding  letter  was  written,  he  resolved 
with  all  his  scruples,  if  he  found  things  tak- 
ing a  serious  turn,  or  perceived  any  thing  like 
tyranny  or  deception  in  the  part  which  Mrs. 
Rosemore  was  playing  with  her  daughter,  to 
throw  off  the  mask,  declare  his  doubts,  and 
save  the  young  cretur,  as  he  called  her,  at  all 
hazards. 

The  varying  contortions  of  his  grotesque 
countenance,  which,  as  the  chamelion  borrows 
colours,  borrowed  changes  of  expression  from 
surrounding  objects,  during  the  little  prepara- 
tions for  inditing  the  memorable  letter,  were 
beyond  measure  droll ;  and  as  he  watched 
first,  the  production  of  the  writing-desk,  then 
the  extraction  of  the  paper  from  its  drawer,  and 
then  the  pen,  and  then  the  first  awful  dip  of 
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the  pen  into  the  ink,  his  features  assumed  that 
sort  of  cast  which  one  might  naturally  expect  to 
see  produced  by  a  close  attention  to  the  dread- 
ful preparations  for  a  capital  punishment ;  and 
never  did  a  solemn  procession  to  the  scaffold, 
pacing  slowly  through  the  silent  streets,  excite 
feelings  more  painful,  or  more  gradually  tor- 
turing, than  did  the  detailed  exhibition  of  the 
harmless  contents  of  Miss  Rosemore's  escru- 
toire  in  the  heart  of  poor  Grojan.  He  stood  in 
breathless  silence,  as  the  spectator  in  mute  and 
agonized  suspense  awaits  the  signal  in  obedi- 
ence to  which  the  fatal  bolt  is  to  be  drawn,  and 
existence  wrested  from  the  wretched  victim  be* 
fore  him;  and  like  the  spectator  of  such  a 
scene,  the  moment  Mrs.  Rosemore  dictated  to 
her  daughter  the  answer  she  should  give,  he 
felt  that  all  was  over,  and  gave  vent  to  his 
agonies  in  a  groan,  which  startled  even  Mrs* 
Rosemore  herself. 

What  could  the  answer  be,  which  such  a  mo- 
ther could  suggest,  and  yet  alarm  to  such  an 
extent  the  trembling  landlord  of  the  Imperial 
Hotel  ? 

"  Write  as  I  shall  dictate,"  said  the  mother, 
and  the  fair  daughter  tremblingly  obeyed,  for 
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in  her  innocent  mind,  the  whole  of  this  scene 
and  all  the  preceding  incidents  were,  she  knew 
not  how,  connected  with  Milford,  for  whom  she 
was  aware  her  mother  had  the  deepest  regard; 
and  whose  unusual  absence,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, gave  some  colour  to  her  suspicion. 

"  The  answer  you  desire,  I  send,"  said  Mrs. 
Rosemore,  in  a  voice  faultering  with  agitation. 

Grojan  was  on  tip-toe  —  Maria  wrote  —  and 
having  written,  gazed  in  her  mother's  face  for 
further  instruction. 

"  I  will  wait  for  you  in  the  gallery  at  seven." 
Maria  wondered,  but  wrote  on ;  and  when 
she  had  concluded  this  line,  the  true  and  full 
meaning  and  import  of  which  Grojan  knew, 
and  knew  moreover  that  she  did  not  know,  that 
kind,  single-hearted  creature  uttered  the  groan 
to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  and  in  which, 
all  things  considered,  my  reader  perhaps  may 
not  feel  quite  disinclined  to  join. 

"  Is  that  all  ?"'  said  Maria. 

"  All !  Miss,""  exclaimed  Grojan. 

"  Stay,  Mr.  Grojan,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore ; 
"  when  I  need  your  counsel  or  advice,  I  shall 
readily  mention  it ;  at  present  I  believe  I  am 
not  under  the  necessity  of  requesting  either  ;" — 
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saying  which,  she  turned  to  her  child,  and  de- 
sired her  to  seal  the  note.  Thanks  to  the  che- 
mists, one  of  those  contrivances  for  giving  in- 
stantaneous light,  which  is  probably  procurable 
by  their  means  in  half  an  hour,  at  the  risk  of 
staining  ones  fingers,  burning  ones  clothes,  or 
setting  fire  to  the  whole  apparatus,  afforded 
Maria  the  opportunity  of  obeying  her  mother's 
commands ;  but  her  surprise  was  greater  than 
before,  when  her  parent  selected  from  her  col, 
lection  of  seals  one  with  a  motto,  which,  though 
in  the  French  language,  would  no  doubt  speak 
plain  English  to  the  adept  in  matters  of  gallan- 
try for  whom  it  was  destined. 

"  Had  I  not  better  sign  it  ?"  said  Maria,  as 
she  folded  it  up. 

"  Sign  it!1'  replied  her  mother;   "no — that 
would  be  extremely  incautious." 

This  suggestion  gave  poor  Grojan  a  new 
pang:  to  see  a  mother  not  only  lending  herself 
to  an  assignation  for  her  daughter,  but  teach- 
ing her  how  to  carry  on  the  affair  prudentially, 
was  a  sight  at  once  so  new  and  so  appalling, 
that  he  could  with  difficulty  refrain  from  unde 
ceiving  the  unsuspecting  girl  as  to  the  object 
and  nature  of  the  answer  she  had  written ;  be- 
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cause,  amongst  all  the  signal  marks  of  depravity 
which  were  so  unequivocally  displaying  them- 
selves in  Mrs.  Rosemore's  character  and  con- 
duct to  her  child,  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
was,  the  duplicity  with  which  she  inveigled  her 
upon  the  faith  of  her  affection  to  write  this 
note,  without  having  either  detailed  the  circum- 
stances, consulted  her  inclinations,  or  even 
shewn  her  Sir  Harry's  billet-doux. 

"  To  whom  is  it  to  be  addressed?"  said  Maria. 

"  To  Sir  Harry  Dartford,"  said  her  mother. 

«  Sir  Harry " 

"  Ah  !  you  may  well  say  that,  Miss,"  said 
Grojan. 

"  Write  as  I  desire,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore. 

The  unresisting  girl  obeyed — and  thus  sealed 
and  directed,  her  mother  delivered  the  fatal 
scrawl  into  the  hands  of  the  astonished  messen- 
ger, who  looked  first  at  the  lady,  and  then  at 
the  letter,  with  an  expression  full  of  hope,  that 
she  would  even  then  retract  her  command  for 
its  despatch. 

"  Let  me  beg  you  to  deliver  it  carefully," 
said  Mrs.  Rosemore ;  adding,  in  a  tone  calcu- 
lated to  re-assure  her  Mercury,  "  if  you  refuse 
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to  be  the  bearer  of  answers  as  well  as  notes,  Mr. 
Grojan,  you  do  but  half  your  duty.11 

"  Madam,"  said  Grojan  ;  "  I  — have  still  — 
I  will  say  it — a  great  reliance  upon  you  — 
but " 

"  I  must  not  be  questioned,"  said  Mrs.  Rose- 
more  ;  "  so  pray  go." 

And  she  hurried  him  out  of  the  apartment, 
apparently  anxious  that  no  communication  of 
the  conversation  which  had  passed  between 
them  in  Maria's  absence  should  be  made  to 
tkat  young  lady,  to  all  of  whose  questions  her 
mother  gave  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answers. 
The  poor  girl,  however,  eventually  collected 
that  she  was  actually  to  keep  the  engagement 
she  had  just  been  so  extraordinarily  induced 
to  make. 

The  morning  was  expended  in  solicitations  on 
her  part  for  more  information  on  the  subject; 
in  wondering  whither  Milford  could  have  gone ; 
and  in  imploring  her  mother,  at  least  to  let  her 
justify  to  herself  a  measure  so  extraordinary  as 
a  meeting  with  the  libertine  Baronet,  by  afford- 
ing her  some  clue  to  the  motives  which  actuated 
her  mother  in  permitting  it — but  all  in  vain ;  and 
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after  a  long  conversation,  poor  Maria  was  as  ig- 
norant of  the  views  and  intentions  of  her  mo- 
ther (if  not  quite  so  suspicious)  as  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Grojan  himself,  who,  to  say  truth,  after 
what  he  had  seen,  and  the  neglect  of  his  advice 
which  Mrs.  Rosemore  had  twice  evinced,  wound 
up  all  his  calculations  upon  the  subject  in  one 
deep  and  heartfelt  regret,  that  he  should  have 
lived  to  let  the  blue  damask  drawing-room  of 
the  Imperial  Hotel,  fronting  the  sea,  to  a  cou- 
ple of  Parvenues. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


He  has  profaned  the  sacred  name  of  friend 

And  worn  it  into  vileness. 

With  how  secure  a  brow  and  specious  form 

He  gilds  the  secret  villain  !     Sure  that  face 

Was  meant  for  honesty,  but  heaven  mismatch'd  it, 

And  furnished  treason  out  with  nature's  pomp 

To  make  its  work  more  easy. 

See  how  he  sets  his  countenance  for  deceit, 

And  promises  a  lie  before  he  speaks. 

DRYDEN. 

THERE  are  coalitions  natural,  and  coalitions 
unnatural.  The  coalition  of  Fox  and  North, 
for  instance,  was  of  the  latter  sort,  and  is  not 
more  notorious  to  the  world  than  it  was  dis- 
graceful to  the  Whigs,  who  sacrificed  for  the 
lucre  of  gain  and  in  the  blind  desire  for  power, 
honour,  principle,  character,  and  respectability 
It  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  been  the  first 
great  light  thrown  upon  modern  whiggery, 
then  less  understood  and  less  fairly  appre- 
ciated than  now ;  and  moderate  people  gazed 
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at  the  revolting  union,  and  turned  from  the 
spectacle  with  sickening  and  disgust. 

Different,  indeed,  from  such  a  violation  of 
every  thing  fair  and  honourable,  was  the  coalition 
to  which  I  have  before  cursorily  alluded,  and 
which  almost  immediately  after  her  Ladyship's 
arrival  at  the  hotel,  was  formed  between  the 
Lady  Almeria  Milford  and  Sir  Harry  Dartford. 
They  were  kindred  spirits  of  the  same  sphere, 
their  habits  were  congenial,  their  pursuits  simi- 
lar; they  seemed  to  live  on  gaily  and  happily, 
and  careless  of  consequences,  as  if  they  were 
to  live  for  ever— as  a  spendthrift  goes  on  con- 
suming his  capital— appeared  neither  to  expect 
nor  dread  that  day  of  reckoning  which,  "must 
come,"  sooner  or  later,  but  of  which  they  spake 
not,  and  as  it  should  seem,  thought  not.  They 
were  indeed  creatures  of  this  world;  all  their 
thoughts,  views,  anxieties,  contrivances,  and 
calculations,  were  connected  with  it;  and  de- 
voted to  the  pursuit  of  mortal  pleasure:  they 
existed  alike,  the  most  restless  and  unhappy  be- 
ings upon  its  surface. 

It  matters  not,  there  was  a  sympathy  and 
agreement  between  them  which  rendered  their 
coalescing  nothing  more  than  was  to  be  ex- 
pected whenever  they  happened  to  come  in  con- 
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tact,  especially  where  the  interests  of  one  (as 
she  thought)  and  the  importance  of  the  other 
(as  he  thought)  were  to  be  enhanced  by  the 
alliance,  which  was  the  case  at  the  present  junc- 
ture; for  while  her  Ladyship  determined  that 
nobody  so  well  as  Sir  Harry  could  give  her  the 
information  she  desired  to  obtain  about  the  girl 
(as  she  contemptuously  called  Miss  Rosemore) 
with  whom  her  honourable  son  was  entangled, 
Sir  Harry  felt  assured  that  nothing  would 
more  effectually  drive  away  that  son  from  the 
pursuit  of  an  innocent  creature,  against  whom, 
unseen  and  only  from  description  known,  he  had 
formed  a  serious  design ;  for  Dartford  was  per- 
fectly, in  his  own  mind,  convinced  as  to  the  real 
character  of  the  Rosemores,  and  had  satisfied 
himself  that  nothing  but  the  awkwardness  and 
rusticity  of  his  young  friend  had  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object  without  the  embar- 
rassing ceremony  of  a  regular  marriage — an  awk- 
wardness and  rusticity,  too,  which  he  thought 
would  give  encreased  effect  to  the  polished  man- 
ner in  which  he  should  make  his  advances,  pro- 
vided the  young  lady  sealed  her  own  ruin  by 
sending  him  a  favourable  answer  to  his  request 
for  an  interview,  or  indeed  any  answer  at  all. 
The  reader  may  remember  that  we  left  Sir 
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Harry  and  her  Ladyship  in  close  divan.  They 
were  seated,  her  Ladyship  on  a  sofa,  and  the 
Baronet  in  a  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
sofa  table;  in  the  back-ground,  admiring  the 
beauties  of  the  sea  and  sky,  was  placed  Miss 
Leech,  sufficiently  removed  from  the  scene  of 
debate  to  hear  nothing  which  was  not  intended 
to  reach  her,  yet  still  within  the  proper  dis- 
tance to  corroborate  my  Lady's  statements  of 
facts  when  called  upon,  and  waft  her  gentle 
echo  across  the  room  in  support  of  her  patro- 
ness's veracity. 

"  Upon  my  life,"  said  her  Ladyship  to  Sir 
Harry,  "  you  are  too  censorious." 

He  had  been  describing  the  Rosemores. 

"  In  this  instance,  Lady  Almeria,"  said  the 
Baronet,  "  I  deserve  your  Ladyship's  praise.  I 
have  acted  throughout  the  whole  of  this  affair 
purely  from  a  desire  to  protect  your  son  from 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Philistines,  which  appears 
to  be  raised  against  him." 

"  I  appreciate  your  motives  and  acknowledge 
your  kindness,"  replied  her  Ladyship;  and 
turning  half  round  to  her  humble  friend  in  the 
distance,  her  Ladyship  added,  "  Isn't  it  ex- 
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ceedingly  kind,  Miss  Leech,  in  Sir  Harry,  to 
take  such  interest  in  my  son  ?" 

"  Particularly  kind,  indeed,  my  Lady,"  said 
Miss  Leech. 

"  I  saw,"  continued  Dartford,  "  that  a  fine 
young  man  was  running  his  head  into  a  simple- 
ton  trap,  which  had  evidently  been  set  for 
him  by  a  couple  of  designing  adventurers, 
and  I  thought  the  hand  of  an  adept  might 
serve  to  save  him." 

"  And  now,  Sir  Harry,"  said  her  Ladyship, 
"  these  Rosemores  are  in  truth  horribly  vulgar 
people  ?" 

"  Abominably  under-bred,"  replied  Sir  Har» 
ry:  "  the  mother  is,— I  hardly  know  how  to 
describe  her — she  is  in  fact  that  sort  of  person 
who  would  drink  porter,  eat  peas  with  her  knife, 
and  burn  tallow-candles  in  her  drawing-room." 

"  Oh,  detestable!"  exclaimed  Lady  Almeria. 

"  Horrible !"  said  Miss  Leech. 

"  The  girl,"  continued  the  animated  sketcher, 
— and  my  reader  will  please  to  remember, 
that,  by  his  own  confession,  he  had  never  so 
much  as  "  glanced  his  eye  over  the  flounce  of 
her  petticoat," — "  the  girl  is  a  dowdy  dawdle, 
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with  thick  ancles  and  red  elbows,  looking  al- 
ways hot  and  healthy,  who  does  kitchen  dances, 
goes  to  plays,  sings  English  songs,  works  with 
a  needle,  and  won't  waltz." 

"  Absurd  creature !"  cried  Lady  Almeria: 

"  Ridiculous  people  !"  said  Miss  Leech. 

"  And  they  have  foisted  themselves  upon 
your  son,"  said  Dartford,  "  as  the  widow  and 
daughter  of  a  field-officer.  I  declare,  upon  my 
honour,  Lady  Almeria,  not  satisfied  with  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  service,  I  had  the  curio- 
sity to  spell  the  Army  List  the  night  before 
last  entirely  through,  and  there  isn't  such  a 
name  as  Rosemore  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  it." 

"  That 's  extremely  unlucky,"  said  Lady  Al- 
meria. 

"  Very  unfortunate  indeed,  my  Lady,  he ! 
he  !  he  !"  said  Miss  Leech. 

"  But,"  continued  her  Ladyship,  "  I  should 
like  to  get  an  account  of  these  people  from 
some  other  historian,  for  you  are  too  severe,  and 
that  is  the  truth — isn't  it,  Leech  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is,  my  Lady,"  said  Leech ; 
"he!    he!   he!1' 
"  It  is  generally  the  case,  Lady  Almeria," 
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said  Dartford  ;  u  those  who  have  the  least  me- 
rit themselves,  are  the  most  satirical  upon 
others." 

"  Exactly,"  said  her  Ladyship,  "  as  the 
weakest  wine  makes  the  sharpest  vinegar." 

"  Excellent !"  exclaimed  Miss  Leech ;  "  isn't 
it,  Sir  Harry  ?  Her  Ladyship  does  say  such 
good  things;  he!  he!  he!  Vinegar!  he!  he! 
he!" 

"  Admirable  !"  re-echoed  the  Baronet. 

"  He!  he  !  he  !"  went  Leech  again. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  said  Lady  Almeria,  "  I 
had  better  at  once  discover  myself  to  my  son, 
and  speak  to  him  rationally? — Perhaps  he  may 
know  more  of  these  people  than  even  you  do, 
and  if  he  should  wof,  perhaps  he  will  listen  to 
reason." 

"  As  to  his  knowledge  of  the  people,"  an- 
swered Sir  Harry,  "  1  doubt  it ;  because,  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be  nobodies,  and  therefore  it  is 
evident  that  they  can  be  known  to  nobody : — 
as  to  his  listening  to  reason,  I  am  afraid  under 
the  circumstances,  and  at  his  age,  the  chances  are 
but  small : — and  as  for  your  Ladyship's  appeal, 
I  would  at  all  events  suggest  its  delay  until  I 
receive  an  answer  to  a  note  which  I  have  ad- 
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dressed  to  one  of  his  paragons  of  perfection, 
merely  to  try  her." 

"  Some  stratagem,  as  usual,  Sir  Harry  ?* 
"  A  little  bordering  upon  it,  Madam,"  said 
the  Baronet :  "  there  is  a  word  now  much  in 
use,   which  has  been,  heaven  knows   how   or 
whence,    transplanted   into  good   society,   but 
which  is  in  every  body's  mouth — your  Lady- 
ship anticipates,  perhaps,  that  I  mean  the  word 
humbug — and  whether  it   is  from  its  general 
adoption,   or   the  wickedness  of  the  world,  I 
cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say,  but  nothing  is 
to  be  done  at  the  present  moment  without  it. 
Run  your  eye  over  society  in  general,  at  court, 
at  church,  the  opera,  Almack's,  or  your  Lady- 
ship's assembly,— what  will  you  see  ? — the  sin- 
ner feigning  sanctity,  the  coquette  aping  pru- 
dence, the  silent  fool  passing  for  a  sage,  listen- 
ing to  the  talkative  one  affecting  to  be  a  wit, 
the  contented  husband  eulogizing  matrimonial 
felicity,  whilst   his  fly-away   wife  is  lounging 
with  a  lancer  in  the  next  room,  and  the  care- 
ful mother  lecturing  her  daughter  upon  deli- 
cacy, at  the  very  ball  where  she  is  trying  her 
possible  to  get  up  a  flirtation  for  herself.' 
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*'  You  are  a  vile,  good-for-nothing  creature," 
said  Lady  Almeria;  "  isn't  he,  Leech?" 

"  Oh,  dreadful,  my  Lady  !  he !  he  !  he !"  said 
Leech,  who  was  terribly  afraid  of  Sir  Harry's 
satire. 

"  But  tell  me,  what  have  you  done  to  try 
these  people  ?  I  long  to  hear  what  Sir  Harry's 
stratagem  is,"  said  her  Ladyship  ;  "  don't  you, 
Leech?" 

"  I  *m  absolutely  dying  to  know,  my  Lady," 
said  Leech;  and  so  they  no  doubt  were,  but 
they  were  doomed  at  the  present  moment  to  be 
disappointed;  for  the  debate  was  broken  in  upon, 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  Mr.  James  Philips, 
the  before-named  head  waiter  of  the  Imperial 
Hotel,  who  announced  that  her  Ladyship's  son, 
having  discovered  her  Ladyship's  carriage  in  the 
stable-yard,  while  it  was  undergoing  the  cere- 
mony of  ablution,  had  made  the  natural  and  ne- 
cessary enquiries  upon  the  subject,  and  having 
consequently  ascertained  that  his  lady  mother 
was  actually  in  the  hotel,  had  directed  the  wai- 
ter to  proceed  to  her  Ladyship's  apartments, 
and  desire  the  honour  of  an  audience. 

Nothing  could  be  more  opportune  than  his 
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arrival  at  this  particular  crisis,  for  her  Lady- 
ship was  on  the  very  edge  of  a  determination  to 
see  him,  and  needed  only  the  slightest  accident, 
or  incident,  to  decide  her  in  favour  of  an  inter- 
view. Accordingly,  as  circumstances  seemed 
to  favour  the  completion  of  her  more  than 
half-formed  design,  orders  were  issued  for  his 
immediate  admission;  and  Henry  was  forth- 
with ushered  into  the  room.  The  equivocal 
satisfaction  he  experienced  at  beholding  his 
mother  in  the  house  with  the  Rosemores,  per- 
fectly convinced  as  he  was,  that  her  journey  to 
the  hotel  was  connected  with  the  affair,  was 
rendered  still  more  doubtful  by  perceiving 
her  already  in  communication  with  Sir  Harry, 
whose  opinion  of  the  amiable  mother  and 
daughter  was  matter  of  notoriety,  and  who, 
there  could  be  therefore  no  doubt,  had  already 
poisoned  the  willing  ear  of  his  aristocratic 
parent,  upon  the  delicate,  and  to  him  vitally 
important,  subject. 

*'  Well,  Henry,"  said  her  Ladyship,  "  this 
is  a  surprise  to  you,  I  suppose  ?  Gracious  hea- 
ven !  child,  how  thin  you  are  grown — isn't  he, 
Leech  ?" 

"  A  perfect  skeleton,  mv  Lady,1'  said  Leech. 
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"  Love,  Lady  Almeida,"  said  Sir  Harry, 
"  the  leveller  of  ranks,  has  done  it." 

"  I  hardly  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  finding 
you  here,  Sir  Harry,11  said  Henry,  coldly,  and 
almost  sullenly. 

"  Every  body  knows  Sir  Harry,  child,"  said 
Lady  Almeria. 

"  Many  people  do,  indeed,"  said  her  son,  still 
more  coldly,  and  still  more  sullenly. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Milford,"  said  Lady  Almeria, 
"you  know,  I  suppose,  that  I  have  heard  of 
your  proceedings  here." 

"  From  Sir  Harry  Dartford,  I  presume  ?"  re- 
plied Henry. 

"  Not  only  from  Sir  Harry,"  said  her  Lady- 
ship, "  but  from  half  a  dozen  different  people 
—haven't  I,  Leech  ?" 

((  Eight  or  nine,  my  Lady,"  said  Leech. 

"  And  has  any  one  of  those  eight  or  nine 
persons,"  said  Henry,  "  dared  to  asperse  the 
characters  of  those  who,  in  all  probability,  are 
implicated  with  me  in  the  dreadful  criminality 
of  which  you  have  received  such  various  infor- 
mation ?" 

"  Dared !"  exclaimed  Lady  Almeria. 

"  Dared  ! !"  repeated  Sir  Harry  Dartford. 
i  2 
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"  Dared  !  !  P  echoed  Miss  Leech. 

"  Dared,  Madam; — I  repeat  the  word  without 
change  or  qualification,"  said  Milford. 

"  Madam,"  said  Dartford,  "  he  is  as  fervent 
upon  this  topic,  as  a  love-sick  girl  about  the 
beauty  of  an  ugly  lover ;  and  can  no  more  bear 
to  hear  these  people  railed  at,  than  if  he  were 
actually  going  to  marry  the  girl." 

"  Why  should  I,  Sir  Harry?"  said  Milford  : 
"  I  never  had  any  other  intention  than  that  of 
marrying  the  girl,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  her." 

"  What,  a  dowdy,  with  red  elbows  !"  cried 
Lady  Almeria. 

"  And  thick  ankles  !"  screamed  Miss  Leech. 

"  With  a  mother  who  drinks  porter !"  ex- 
claimed her  Ladyship. 

"  And  burns  tallow  candles  !"  cried  Miss 
Leech. 

"  Stay,  stay  !"  exclaimed  Milford;  "hear  me, 
pray.  All  I  ask  is,  that  you  should  see  them, 
judge  for  yourself,— you  never  could  have  heard 
any  thing  of  them;  and  as  for  Sir  Harry, 
who  has  furnished  you  with  the  agreeable 
particulars  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  re- 
capitulate, he  absolutely  knows  nothing  about 
them  whatever." 
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"  I  confess,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  that  nobody 
can  lay  to  my  charge  any  particular  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  nor  have  I  ever  witnessed  any 
of  the  enormities  enumerated  by  her  Ladyship, 
and  her  Ladyship's  friend  in  the  distance;  but  I 
certainly  did  hear,  from  unquestionable  autho- 
rity, that  the  deceased  parent  was  actually  a 
pin-maker." 

"  And  you  admit  that  the  thick  ankles,  red 
elbows,  porter,  and  tallow  candles,  are  embel- 
lishments of  your  own  ?"  said  Henry. 

"  Not  exactly  that,"  said  Sir  Harry  ;  "  but 
they  are  the  best  possible  illustrations  of  my 
idea  of  the  qualities  and  qualifications  of  a  City 
Miss.  However,  Milford,  I  stand  upon  my 
note,  and  upon  that  will  sink  or  swim." 

Whereupon,  to  the  mortification  of  poor 
Henry  (who  was  already  half  distracted  by  the 
doubts  which  Dartford  had  contrived  to  excite 
in  his  mind),  the  eloquent  Baronet  proceeded  to 
detail  the  extraordinary  advances  made  towards 
an  intimacy  with  him  by  Mrs.  Rosemore  and 
her  daughter;  the  whole  tenour  of  their  conduct, 
their  secluded  habits,  their  utter  renunciation  of 
society,  the  absence  of  any  acquaintance  or 
friends,  and  above  all,  the  history  of  his  last 
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note ;  by  their  conduct  respecting  which  when  it 
was  explained  to  her  Ladyship  she  resolved  to 
be  guided  in  her  measures.  If  the  positive  in- 
sult which  such  a  note  contained  were  not  re- 
sented indignantly,  who  could  hesitate  to  draw 
the  most  unfavourable  conclusions  as  to  the  cha- 
racters of  the  parent  and  child  ?  And,  indeed,  so 
ably  was  this  point  discussed,  that  even  the 
young  man  himself,  who  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
somewhat  stricken  by  the  past  occurrences  of 
the  morning,  agreed  to  regulate  his  subsequent 
conduct  by  the  answer  which  was  to  be  received 
to  the  billet  doux  of  the  Baronet. 

Lady  Almeria  was  hardly  satisfied  with  this 
condition;  for  she  held  that  whatever  they  might 
be,  unless  of  the  most  degraded  and  debased 
class  of  females,  such  an  address  must  necessa- 
rily call  forth  the  most  angry  reply ;  and  was  of 
course  seconded  in  this  view  of  the  case  by  Miss 
Leech.  Dartford  felt  perfectly  secure  of  a  good 
reception  from  them,  and  looked  forward  not 
only  to  the  speedy  expulsion  of  his  friend,  but 
to  what  he  imagined  the  consequent  establish- 
ment of  himself  in  their  enviable  little  domestic 
circle. 

Soon,  however,  were  their  doubts  to  be  dis- 
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pelled,  and  all  their  worst  suspicions  realized. 
Sir  Harry  was  summoned  from  the  debate  by 
Grojan,  who  produced  the  favourable  reply  to 
the  request  for  an  interview ;  and  justified  in  a 
certain  degree  by  circumstances,  the  Baronet  on 
his  return  to  the  apartment  indulged  his  natural 
propensity  for  display,  by  not  only  communi- 
cating to  his  young  friend  the  fact  of  his  success, 
but  exhibiting  the  note  actually  and  positively  in 
the  hand-writing  of  the  innocent  Maria  herself. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  blow  for  the  desponding 
lover,  and  a  proportionate  triumph  to  the  ladies 
and  Sir  Harry.  It  was  unanswerable — it  was 
before  them  in  evidence,  that  to  any  thing  like 
delicacy  or  even  decency  the  people  were  abso- 
lutely lost,  and  that  the  infatuation  of  the  poor 
young  man  had  been  complete,  before  he  could 
so  completely  have  mistaken  the  characters  and 
qualities  of  his  constant  associates.  Having, 
however,  agreed  that  their  conduct  in  the  affair 
of  the  note  should  be"  the  test  whereby  he  was 
to  regulate  his  proceedings  towards  them,  his 
lady  mother  now  naturally  enforced  the  promise 
he  had  made  of  abandoning  the  pursuit  and 
breaking  off  the  connexion  altogether. 

"  Now,  child," said  her  Ladyship,  "all  doubt, 
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all  difficulty  is  at  an  end — in  the  girl's  hand- 
writing you  have  seen  an  assignation  made  with 
a  man  of  whom  you  say  she  has  always  ex- 
pressed a  perfect  dread,  and  of  whom  she  knows 
nothing  personally ." 

Sir  Harry  had  by  this  time  again  quitted  the 
room. 

"  What  can  it  mean  ?  I  appeal  to  your  own 
good  sense,  to  your  knowledge  of  society,  to 
find  any  thing  like  a  palliative  reason  for  such 
conduct.  There  never  was  any  thing  like  it — 
was  there,  Miss  Leech  ?" 

"  Never,  my  Lady,"  said  Leech ;  and  for  once 
she  was  nearer  the  truth  than  usual,  when  cor- 
roborating the  assertions  of  her  Ladyship. 

It  was  evident  that  the  arguments  of  his  mo- 
ther, joined  to  the  raillery  of  the  Baronet,  and 
the  result  of  that  amiable  person's  advances 
into  the  bargain,  had  robbed  poor  Henry  of 
the  eloquence  which  formerly  favoured  him, 
when  descanting  upon  the  excellence  of  the 
Rosemores;  and  after  a  lengthened  discussion, 
in  which,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  he  maintained 
his  ground  against  his  parent,  Miss  Leech,  his 
friend,  and  the  facts,  he  finally  agreed  to  break 
off  his  acquaintance  with  persons  in  whom  he 
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had  clearly  been  deceived,  and  from  whose 
clutches  he  had  evidently  had  a  very  narrow 
escape;  but  upon  condition  that  he  should 
visit  them  once  more,  and  that  his  departure 
should  be  delayed  until  after  the  interview 
between  Sir  Harry  and  Maria.  For  he  still 
clung  to  the  hope,  knowing  that  Mrs.  Rose- 
more  was  a  quick,  shrewd  person,  and  not  with- 
out a  taste  for  the  ludicrous,  that  her  object  in 
the  assignation  was  the  exposure  of  his  voluble 
friend's  vanity  and  presumption ; — and  yet  he 
could  hardly  reconcile  to  his  ideas  of  propriety 
and  his  belief  of  the  excellence  of  Mrs.  Rose- 
more 's  maternal  character,  the  contrivance  of 
such  a  scheme,  in  which  her  unsophisticated  in- 
nocent child  was  to  be  made  a  prominent  per- 
former, and  perhaps  exposed  to  the  wanton  in- 
sults of  a  man  whom  she  knew  to  be  a  professed 
libertine;  indeed  it  was  on  this  very  account  that 
he  could  not  express  his  disbelief  in  the  reality 
of  the  appointment  or  the  seriousness  of  its  mc- 
tives,  because  he  felt  it  impossible  to  explain  to 
Sir  Harry  the  extent  of  Mrs.  Rosemore's  hatred 
and  abomination  of  his  very  name.  He  had  seen 
her  absolutely  tremble  with  agitation  when  it  had 
been  casually  and  accidentally  mentioned ;  he 
i5 
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had  witnessed  her  scrupulous  assiduity  to  avoid 
him  even  in  passing  through  the  lobbies  or  pas- 
sages of  the  hotel ;  and,  in  short,  much  as  the 
returned  answer  of  Maria  evidently  surprised 
him,  yet  a  feeling  of  personal  delicacy  towards 
Sir  Harry  prevented  the  full  display  of  his  asto- 
nishment. 

It  was,  however,  at  length  agreed  that  these 
objects  of  doubt  and  suspicion  should  have  one 
more  chance;  and  Henry,  even  under  the  sanction 
of  his  mother,  was  to  visit  them  as  heretofore. 

"  If,"  said  Lady  Almeria,  "  they  have  any 
desire,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  to  make  this 
bugbear  of  theirs  ridiculous,  of  course  to  you 
the  scheme  will  be  confided ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  serious  in  their  proceedings,  you  will  be 
kept  in  the  dark.11 

"  Certainly,"  said  Henry,  "  not  the  slightest 
hint  was  dropped  to  me  this  morning  of  any  in- 
tention on  their  part  to  admit  the  visits  of  Sir 
Harry  under  any  circumstances ;  and  yet  one 
would  think  such  a  scheme  as  this  must  have 
been  decided  upon  even  while  I  was  with  them : 
but,"  added  he,  "  my  dearest  mother,  answer 
me  one  question,  which  is  to  me  the  most  im- 
portant yet.  Supposing  that  these  people  should 
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satisfactorily  vindicate  themselves  from  all  im- 
putation or  suspicion,  and  restore  themselves  to 
my  good  opinion,  since  they  will  then  be  only 
what  they  were  when  you  first  heard  of  them, 
will  your  repugnance  to  the  connexion  still  con- 
tinue, and  am  I  doomed  to  satisfy  myself  of 
their  excellence  only  to  lose  them  afterwards  or 
incur  your  perpetual  anger  ?" 

"  You  talk  rationally,  now,  child,"  said  Lady 
Almeria,  "  and  I  am  particularly  glad  of  it, 
because  when  a  lover  begins  to  reason,  the  case 
is  not  altogether  hopeless ;  since,  however,  you 
can  speak  calmly,  perhaps  you  will  listen  pa- 
tiently. You  know  what  your  prospects  and  rank 
are ;  my  brother's  earldom  must  devolve  upon- 
you,  and  with  it  his  fine  and  unencumbered  pro- 
perty ;  your  blood  is  noble,  and  has  been  so  for 
five  generations,  you  can  trace  to  the  Planta- 
genets  by  your  father's  side,  by  mine  to  the 
Charlemagnes ;  and  I  am  free  to  say,  a  more 
honourable  tree  does  not  flourish  in  the  archives 
of  heraldry  than  ours.  With  these  prospects 
and  the  known  attachment  of  Lady  Lillias 
Glendenning,  all  her  family  interest,  and  all 
her  father's  influence,  I  do  say,  that  for  you 
to  throw  yourself  away  upon  an  obscure  dawdle 
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of  a  City  Miss,  would  be  distraction, — wouldn't 
it,  Leech?1' 

"  Absolute  ruin,  my  Lady,"  said  Leech, — and 
s»he  affected  to  sigh  and  turn  up  her  eyes,  as  if 
mightily  distressed  at  the  melancholy  prospect 
offered  to  the  son  of  her  patroness. 

"  As  for  rank  and  fortune,"  said  Henry, 
"  assure  yourself,  my  dear  mother,  that  I  duly 
appreciate  the  weight  which  they  give ;  but  I 
must  also  feel,  that  one  of  the  greatest  privi- 
leges derivable  from  the  possession  of  them,  is 
the  power  they  confer  of  raising  to  an  equal  par- 
ticipation in  their  advantages,  the  being  who 
possesses  the  heart  of  their  owner.  I  have  can- 
didly expressed  my  feelings  with  respect  to 
Miss  Rosemore,  I  am  pledged  to  her  as  a  hus- 
band, and  no  power  shall  induce  me  to  violate 
that  engagement,  provided  she  be  that  which 
she  has  assumed  to  be." 

"  And  pray  what  may  that  be  ?"  said  Lady 
Almeria. 

*'  The  daughter  of  an  officer  in  the  army," 
replied  Henry  ;  "  and  as  it  should  seem,  a  gen- 
tleman, in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  term." 

"  A  natural  daughter,  perhaps  ?"  said  her 
Ladyship. 
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"  I  am  not  prepared  to  vindicate  her  legiti- 
macy, I  grant,"  said  Henry ;  "  but  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vindicate  my  resolution  respecting  her. 
Suppose  her  mother  to  have  been  indiscreet — " 

"  Mercy  on  us,  Henry  !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Almeria. 

"  Good  gracious  !"  screamed  Miss  Leech. 

"  I  say,  admit,  by  way  of  argument,"  said 
Henry,  "  for  I  know  nothing,  nor  have  I  any 
reason  even  for  suspecting  such  a  thing ;  but  I 
say  admit  it : — surely  it  would  be  the  height  of 
injustice  to  visit  upon  this  innocent  creature  the 
misconduct  of  her  parent." 

"  As  for  injustice,  I  know  nothing  about  it, 
morally,"  said  Lady  Almeria ;  "  this  I  know, 
that  you  have  thrown  a  new  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  I  am  sorry  to  say  has  not  at  all  im- 
proved its  general  appearance, — a  widow  living 
under  such  equivocal  circumstances." 

"  A  widow  !"  said  Henry  ;  "  Mrs.  Rosemore 
is  not  a  widow." 

"  Not  a  widow  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Almeria. 

"  Not  a  widow  !"  echoed  Miss  Leech. 

"  Why,  pray,  then  what  does  she  call  her- 
self .'"  asked  her  Ladyship. 

"  A  wife,"  was  Henry's  answer. 
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"  Oh,  separated  from  her  husband  ?"  enquired 
her  Ladyship. 

"  Not  so,"  said  Henry. 

^  This  new  discovery,"  said  Lady  Almeria, 
"  makes  matters  worse — doesn't  it,  Leech  ?" 

"  Considerably,  I  think,  my  Lady,"  said 
Leech. 

"  Assure  yourself,  fascinated  or  infatuated  as 
they  appear  to  be  at  this  moment,"  said  Henry, 
"  they  are — they  must  be,  excellent  and  amiable 
people.'" 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Almeria,  "  of  course 
you  will  act  as  you  please,  and,  as  I  perceive, 
decide  for  yourself.  I  have  done  my  duty  by 
coming  hither,  and  I  shall  pursue  the  course  I 
have  adopted  one  step  further, — by  paying  these 
persons  a  visit,  and  explaining  to  them  in  the 
clearest  possible  manner,  my  view  of  their  con- 
duct,  my  suspicions  of  their  proceedings,  and 
the  nature  of  the  introduction  which  they  must 
expect  into  our  family.  This  I  conclude  I  may 
be  allowed  to  do,  without  any  imputation  of  un- 
necessary meddling  or  needless  severity ;  but 
even  this  will  be  rendered  unnecessary  if  they 
conceal  the  assignation  of  the  girl  with  Sir 
Harry.— That  you'll  admit  ?" 
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"  I  am  content  to  do  so,"  said  Henry;  "  and 
in  fulfilment  of  this  condition  I  will  proceed  to 
their  rooms,  and  in  this  (perhaps  last)  inter- 
view, decide  whether  I  am  to  be  the  happiest  or 
most  miserable  of  human  beings,  for  the  rest  of 
my  life." 

And  in  this  mood  and  upon  these  terms  the 
sanguine  young  man  once  more  approached  the 
well-known  apartments  of  the  Rosemores ;  leav- 
ing Lady  Almeria  and  Miss  Leech  in  the  full 
persuasion  that  he  knew  more  than  he  chose  to 
disclose  of  Mrs.  Rosemore's  family  affairs,  and 
quite  convinced  that  their  detected  duplicity  in 
the  present  delicate  affair,  through  the  admi- 
rable contrivance  of  Sir  Harry,  would  save  her 
Ladyship  a  world  of  trouble,  and  rescue  her 
beloved  son  Henry  from  the  clutches  of  a  cou- 
ple of  scheming  adventurers. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


When  headstrong  Passion  gets  the  reins  of  Reason, 

The  force  of  Nature,  like  too  strong  a  gale, 

For  want  of  ballast  oversets  the  vessel : — 

Then  he's  capricious,  humorous  as  the  wind, 

Deaf  and  inexorable  as  a  storm. 

But  strait  he  cools,  and  sinks  into  a  calm, 

As  mild  and  humble  as  a  child  corrected,— 

Now  wise  as  man,  and  then  as  weak  as  woman. 

HIGGONS. 

WHAT  had  been  passing  between  Mrs.  Rose- 
more  and  her  daughter  during  the  morning,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  because,  as  it  must 
be  evident  to  the  reader  that  I  was  making 
notes  of  the  conversation  which  was  passing  at 
the  same  period  in  Lady  Almeria's  room,  it 
must  also  be  evident  that  I  could  not  have  been 
present  during  the  discussions  which  took  place 
between  the  mother  and  child  touching  the  ap- 
proaching interview  with  Sir  Harry  Dartford. 
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I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so  much  as  this. — 
When  Grojan  left  them,  and  Maria  saw  that 
her  note  replying  in  the  affirmative  to  the  Baro- 
net's solicitation  for  a  tete-d-tete  was  actually 
carried  away  to  its  destination,  addressed  to  the 
odious  object  of  all  her  affectionate  fears  upon 
Milford's  account,  she  became  uneasy  and  rest- 
less ;  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  implored  her 
fond  mother  to  explain  a  course  of  conduct  of 
which  even  she,  unused  as  she  was  to  the  world 
and  its  ways,  and  its  wickednesses,  saw  the  glaring 
impropriety.  What  the  fond  mother's  answers 
were  must  also  be  told, — she  spoke  of  her  inte- 
rest, of  the  influence  of  Sir  Harry  Dartford,  of 
her  anxiety  that  Maria  should  be  known  to  him, 
of  the  advantage  it  might  be, — and  spoke  so 
worldlily  and  strangely,  that  had  an  indifferent 
person  been  present,  her  conversation  and  man- 
ner would  have  excited  the  most  extraordinary 
suspicions.  And  why  might  not  those  suspi- 
cions be  well-grounded  ?  Who  knew  any  thing 
of  Mrs.  Rosemore  ?  Who  was  she  ?  Who  had 
she  been  ? — Not  a  human  being  could  tell :  her 
introduction  to  Milford  had  been  accidental, 
and  the  casual  acquaintance  between  them  had 
strangely  grown  into  an  intimacy.  Sir  Harry, 
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then,  might  be  right  after  all ;  and  she,  the 
artful  and  designing  matron,  might  have  been 
playing  off  her  daughter  to  the  best  advantage, 
concealing  her  habitual  vices,  and  constraining 
her  accustomed  depravity,  merely  to  dupe  a 
lordling.  But  then,  had  this  been  the  case, 
why  abandon  the  lordling  at  the  moment  of 
capture,  for  a  baronet  not  so  wealthy,  and 
who,  it  was  generally  understood,  was  mar- 
ried. 

Deep  as  this  mystery  was  to  most  of  the  par- 
ties concerned,  little  light  was  thrown  upon  it 
by  the  conduct  of  Maria  herself;  who,  after 
having,  it  is  presumed,  been  properly  lectured 
upon  her  conduct,  not  only  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesced in  the  measure  of  meeting  the  gallant 
gay  Lothario,  but  even  expressed  with  a  blush 
to  her  mother,  her  longing  anxiety  for  the  arri- 
val of  the  hour  at  which  the  meeting  was  fixed 
to  take  place.  Had  Henry  seen  the  flush  of 
her  cheek  and  the  fire  of  her  eye  as  she  dwelt 
in  anticipation  upon  the  pleasure  derivable  from 
the  rencontre,  he  would  indeed  have  felt  dis- 
posed to  surrender  his  once-loved  prize,  even 
without  subjecting  her  to  the  ordeal  which  she 
was  now  destined  to  undergo. 
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When  Henry  reached  their  rooms,  Maria 
and  her  mother  were  sitting  at  luncheon,  a  re- 
past never  before  taken  without  Henry,  whose 
absence  had  excited  in  the  bosom  of  his  onoe- 
beloved  a  degree  of  fretful  irritation  which  she 
was  wholly  unaccustomed  to  feel ; — so  tenacious 
are  women  of  the  possession  of  lovers,  that  on 
the  eve  of  an  assignation  with  another  man,  the 
fickle  girl  could  not,  without  painful  symptoms 
of  regret,  observe  upon  the  unusual  absence  of 
him  who  had  been  all  to  her.  Henry  shortly 
dissipated  the  cloud  which  gathered  on  her 
brow,  by  explaining  that  his  mother  had,  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  arrived  at  the  hotel ; — a 
piece  of  information  which,  at  any  other  time, 
would  have  agitated  Miss  Rosemore  in  the 
highest  degree,  seeing  that  she  would  have  felt 
assured  that  her  Ladyship's  arrival  was  some- 
how connected  with  her  affection  for  Henry ; 
but  now,  so  deeply,  so  entirely  absorbed  and 
engrossed  was  she  in  the  thoughts  of  her  ap- 
proaching interview  with  the  Baronet,  that  she 
hardly  paused  to  express  surprise,  or  indeed 
any  other  feeling  upon  the  subject. 

This  difference  in  her  manner  escaped  not 
Henry, — he  saw,  he  felt  it  in  a  moment ;  and 
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when  he  turned  to  gaze  upon  the  ingenuous 
countenance  of  his  beloved,  his  surprise  and 
grief  were  equal,  as  he  beheld  her  look  averted, 
her  cheek  mantling  with  blushes,  and  even  a 
tear  ready  to  start  from  her  eye.  He  gazed 
still  more  earnestly — he  saw  a  significant  look 
of  communication  pass  between  her  and  her 
mother,  and  they  seemed  concerned  that  he  had 
seen  it,  for  unable  to  conceal  her  feelings,  she 
rose  hastily  from  her  chair,  and  rushed  out  of 
the  room. 

It  was  now  too  evident — Dartford  had  actu- 
ally succeeded,  as  it  should  seem,  by  some  mira- 
cle in  his  audacious  advances,  and  the  lovely 
girl  was  lost  to  Milford — but  then  if  lost,  was 
she  ever  worth  possessing  ?  Still  the  unhappy 
lover  felt  himself  completely  puzzled;  he  en- 
quired of  Mrs.  Rosemore  if  Maria  was  unwell. 

"  Not  she,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore ;  "  girls  at 
her  age  are  sometimes  fretful,  fanciful,  and  per- 
haps fickle;  and  although  I  must  do  her  the 
justice  to  say  she  is  less  affected  than  most  per- 
sons at  her  time  of  life,  she  has  strong  feeKngs, 
and  strong  feelings  are  not  always  to  be  com- 
manded. Perhaps  your  unusual  absence  this 
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morning  may  have  worked  the  change  you  ob- 
serve." 

True,  thought  Henry,  it  might  have  done 
so,— and  the  reflection  was  somewhat  consola- 
tory :  he  paused,  and  a  silence  ensued,  which 
he  at  length  broke  by  recurring  to  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  arrival  of  his  mother. 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore ;  "  and  her 
Ladyship  is  actually  here  now  ?" 

"  She  is,"  replied  Henry,  who  perceived,  to 
his  no  small  mortification,  that  the  exemplary 
parent  was  evidently  labouring  under  some  sud- 
den agitation  which  she  assiduously  but  vainly 
endeavoured  to  suppress. 

"  In  this  house  ?"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore,  with 
more  than  ordinary  animation  and  expression. 

"  In  this  house ;"  said  Henry ;  "  and  medi- 
tates, I  can  assure  you,  a  visit  to  you  and 
Maria." 

"  Not  to-day  !"  exclaimed  the  agitated  lady, 
"  not  to-day,  Mr.  Milford,  for  the  world." 

"  I  did  not  know,"  said  Milford,  "  that  you 
were  acquainted  with  my  mother;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  she  has  not  the  advantage  of 
recollecting  you." 
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"  I  dare  say  not,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore. 

"  She  is  at  present,"  said  Henry,  who  thought 
this  a  fit  and  convenient  opportunity  to  bring 
the  conversation  round  to  something  likely  to 
lead  to  a  notice  of  the  intended  meeting  of 
Maria  and  the  Baronet,  "  closetted  with  Sir 
Harry  Dartford." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore ;  and  the 
bright  rose  which  had  mantled  on  her  cheek  at 
the  moment  she  heard  of  Lady  Almeria's  inten- 
tion of  visiting  her,  faded  instantaneously  to  the 
snow-like  lily ;— she  was  as  pale  as  death. 

"  What  are  they  closetted  for,  Mr.  Milford  ?" 
asked  the  lady. 

"  I  really  do  not  exactly  know,1"  answered 
Milford ;  "  I  believe  that  we,  for  I  take  the 
liberty  of  blending  my  name  with  yours  on  the 
occasion,  occupy  some  share  of  their  thoughts 
and  conversation.  I  rather  think  her  Lady- 
ship is  collecting  anecdotes  and  facts  from  Sir 
Harry ;  in  affording  which  he  is,  I  must  say, 
extremely  liberal.11 

"  Sir  Harry  can  say  nothing  prejudicial  either 
of  me  or  my  child,  Mr.  Milford,"  said  Mrs. 
Rosemore. 

"  I  conclude  not "  said  Milford,  "  since  it  is 
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clear  that  he  has  not  even  the  pleasure  of  your 
acquaintance." 

This  observation  Henry  considered  infalli- 
ble in  producing  some  account  of  the  assigna- 
tion, but  not  a  syllable  did  the  lady  say  upon 
that  delicate  subject.  He  thought  he  perceived 
something  like  confusion  in  her  manner,  and  a 
desire  to  avert  her  countenance  at  the  moment ; 
yet  he  felt  the  embarrassment  of  his  situation ; 
he  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  one 
step  farther  in  his  progress  towards  an  elucida- 
tion of  the  mysterious  affair ;  and,  as  is  custom- 
ary upon  occasions  when  such  difficulties  pre- 
sent themselves,  another  irksome  silence  ensued. 

The  pause  in  the  conversation  induced  Maria, 
who  was  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  to  believe 
that  Henry  was  gone,  and  accordingly,  opening 
the  door,  she  re-entered  the  room.  This  mea- 
sure added  to  his  surprise — her  blush,  her  at- 
tempted retreat  the  moment  she  saw  him,  in- 
creased his  doubts  and  agitation;  since,  how- 
ever, she  was  again  in  his  presence,  she  felt  that 
it  would  seem  very  extraordinary  indeed  if  she 
so  speedily  vanished  again,  and  therefore  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  to  her  mother  upon  some 
indifferent  subject. 
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"  Of  course,  my  love,"  said  the  anxious  pa- 
rent, "  you  will  dress  this  evening." 

"  Oh  !  that  I  will,"  replied  Maria,  with  an 
earnestness  and  animation  which  to  Henry,  who 
was  in  the  secret  of  the  assignation,  were  strik- 
ing without  being  particularly  agreeable;  and 
which,  to  any  body  else,  would  have  clearly 
proved  that  some  peculiarly  interesting  reason 
for  giving  additional  care  to  the  decoration  of 
her  pretty  person  existed. 

"  Are  you  going  out  this  evening  ?"  said 
Henry,  doubtingly  and  insinuatingly. 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore,  coldly ;  and  in 
the  following  moment  she  exchanged  a  glance 
with  her  daughter,  who  seemed  bounding  out  of 
herself,  as  it  were,  with  anxiety  and  expectation. 

"  Perhaps  you  expect  visitors  ?"  said  Henry. 

"  No,  not  visitors,"  replied  Mrs.  Rosemore ; 
"  indeed  of  visitors  we  have  but  little  chance, 
since  you  are  our  only  acquaintance  here ;  and 
you  will  be  doubtlessly  engaged  with  Lady  Al- 
meria." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Henry,  "  my  mother  would 
come  to  you  this  evening,  if  I  might  introduce 
her  to  you." 

"  Not  this  evening,  Mr.  Milford,"  said  Mrs. 
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Rosemore,  and  she  again  became  agitated — and 
indeed  evinced,  as  well  as  her  daughter,  a  large 
share  of  the  restless  activity  and  nervous  cold- 
ness which  mark  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  pre- 
sent associate.  Maria  again  quitted  the  room ; 
another  pause  ensued.  Milford  rose  and  took  his 
hat— he  was  not  asked  to  stop— no  enquiry  was 
made  when  he  would  come  again ;  and  having 
pronounced,  with  a  deep  and  peculiar  emphasis 
and  expression,  the  word  "  Well  !"  he  took  his 
leave  of  Mrs.  Rosemore,  a  perfect  convert  to 
the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  his  mother  and 
Sir  Harry ;  and  resolved  in  his  own  mind  upon 
the  strong  measure  of  instantly  breaking  off  all 
further  connexion  with  his  quondam  favourites. 

He  immediately  returned  to  Lady  Almeria, 
and  communicated  to  her,  not  only  the  silence 
of  the  ladies  upon  the  subject  of  the  appoint- 
ment, but  the  decided  negative  which  Mrs. 
Rosemore  had  put  upon  his  proposal  to  intro- 
duce her  Ladyship  to  her  acquaintance.  Of 
course  he  was  strengthened  in  all  his  resolves 
by  the  counsel  of  her  Ladyship ;  and  determined 
not  to  wait  the  consummation  of  Miss  Rose- 
more"  ^  dupery,  nor  witness  the  triumph  of  the 
Baronet,  repaired  to  his  room  to  write  such  a 
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letter  as  should  cut  the  unfeeling  coquette  to 
the  very  heart,  shew  her  that  he  was  not  blinded 
to  her  treachery,  nor  deceived  by  her  artifices ; 
and  charge  upon  her  the  concerted  assignation, 
rendered  doubly  disgraceful  by  the  hypocrisy 
and  cunning  with  which  she  had  concealed  it. 

Even  this  measure  was  strongly  supported 
by  latent  affection.  It  was  not  to  quarrel  with 
Maria  that  he  was  about  to  write ;  it  was,  if 
possible,  to  extract  something  like  a  vindication 
of  her  yet  inexplicable  conduct,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  the  mystery  in  which  the  proceedings 
of  the  past  day  had  been  involved ;  but  most 
of  all,  it  was  to  prove  \hefact  that  the  assigna- 
tion was  actually  made — it  might  still  be  a 
trick,  gotten  up  and  contrived  by  Sir  Harry 
— the  girl  might  have  been  cajoled  or  deceived 
into  writing  such  an  answer  as  that,  which 
he  was  satisfied  she  had  actually  sent ;  in  short, 
he  was  determined  to  despatch  a  letter  to  her 
which  must  at  once  disclose  the  truth,  and 
which,  should  it  prove  what  his  older  and  wiser 
friends  seemed  to  think  it,  would  determine  his 
proceedings,  and  make  him  the  companion  of 
Lady  Almeria  in  her  departure  for  London 
that  very  evening. 
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It  was  thus  he  addressed  the  beloved  object 
of  his  affection  :  — 

"  Candour  and  sincerity  are  inseparable  from 
true  affection — I  mean  in  the  most  unlimited 
and  unqualified  acceptation  of  the  words.  Dur- 
ing our  acquaintance  I  have  never  concealed 
from  you  an  action,  no,  nor  even  a  thought  of 
mine — it  seemed  that  you  were  part  of  myself, 
and  that  disguise  or  deception  towards  you  were 
impossible. 

"Judge  then,  yet  beloved  Maria,  what  my 
feelings  at  this  moment  must  be,  when  the  con- 
viction that  this  essential  single-heartedness, 
this  unalloyed  sincerity,  is  not  reciprocal  has 
just  flashed  upon  my  senses.  Accustomed  as  I 
have  been  to  watch  every  change  in  the  counte- 
nance on  which  I  so  fondly  loved  to  gaze,  did 
you  suppose  your  constrained  air,  your  flushed 
cheek,  and  downcast  eye,  could  deceive  me  ? — 
The  dreadful  change  was  too  perceptible ;  an  1 
your  abrupt  disappearance,  your  lengthened  ab- 
sence during  my  stay,  and  your  unintentional  re- 
turn before  my  departure,  joined  with  the  deci- 
sive manner  in  which  your  mother  negatived  my 
proposal  of  introducing  Lady  Almeria  Milford 
K  2 
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to  her,  speak  in  terms  too  plainly  intelligible  to 
be  misunderstood,  even  by  one  perhaps  almost 
blindly  attached, — a  determination  (whereon 
founded  Heaven  knows)  to  conclude  that  in- 
tercourse to  which  I  had  anxiously  hoped  there 
could  have  been  but  one  termination. 

"  How  I  have  loved  you,  how  I  do  love  you, 
Maria,  you  know — it  needs  no  protestations  now, 
to  prove  the  force  and  intensity  of  my  affection 
for  you.  I  had  thought  no  power  could  have 
alienated  yours  from  me ;  but  sure  I  am  that 
something  dreadful  has  occurred  to  separate  us. 
Your  conduct  this  morning  could  have  had  but 
one  object. 

"  At  the  moment  of  making  the  greatest  sa- 
crifice a  devoted  lover  can  make,  at  the  moment 
of  sealing  my  own  perpetual  misery,  surely  I 
am  justified  in  asking — in  entreating  you  to 
tell  me,  what  has  occurred  which  so  suddenly 
can  have  brought  about  this  (to  me)  most 
dreadful  change ;  to  this  explanation  certainly  I 
have  a  right.  If  you  have  come  to  the  determi- 
nation which,  I  think,  was  evident  in  your  con- 
duct just  now,  tell  me,  for  pity's  sake,  the 
grounds  upon  which,  with  a  mind  like  yours, 
with  character,  principle,  intelligence,  kindness, 
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and  strong  feeling  such  as  you  possess,  you 
have  reconciled  it  to  yourself  in  three  short 
hours,  to  alter  your  conduct  towards  one  whose 
affection  and  devotion  never  could  have  known 
a  change,  and  dash  the  cup  of  happiness  from 
his  lip  at  the  moment  when  his  ardent  hopes 
of  tasting  it  appeared  nearest  their,  consum- 
mation. 

"  Answer  me,  dearest,  dearest  girl ! — Is  it 
that  /  have  offended  my  beloved  ?  Did  my  pro- 
tracted absence,  inevitable  as  it  was,  this  morn- 
ing, wound  her  gentle  heart  so  deeply  as  to 
produce  an  angry  feeling  towards  me  ? — God 
send  it  may  be  so  !  for  then  the  light  summer 
cloud  of  our  bright  love  shall  soon  be  dissi- 
pated ;  but  if  some  deeper  cause  affects  you, 
still,  I  conjure  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ? 

"  Have  you  thus  suddenly  withdrawn  your 
affections  to  transfer  them  to  another  ?  It  can- 
not— cannot  be.  If  I  write  incoherently,  Maria, 
it  is  because  I  cannot  collect  my  senses, — you 
have  my  heart,  my  mind,  my  thoughts,  in  your 
keeping.  You  have  inflicted  a  deadly  wound, 
yet  one  kind  word  from  you  can  heal  it ;  but 
if,  as  I  fear,  your  actions  are  but  the  evi- 
dence of  some  more  important  feeling  than  sim- 
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pie  anger  at  my  apparent  inattention  of  to-day, 
I  again  entreat  and  conjure  you  to  tell  me  in 
what  those  feelings  originate. 

"  I  have  heard  a  report,  but  which  I  do  not 
for  an  instant  believe,  which  might,  were  it  true, 
justify  my  worst  suspicions :  I  have  heard  it, 
too,  from  him  whose  bounden  duty  it  ought  to 
have  been  to  keep  it  secret.  I  say  not  another 
word  on  the  dreadful  subject; — if  there  be  any 
foundation  for  the  story,  you  will  of  course  un- 
derstand what  I  mean.  But  I  know  it  must  be 
false,  and  feel  assured  that  he  who  boasted  of  it 
has  calumniated  her  for  whom,  if  I  am  forbidden 
to  live,  she  shall  find  at  least  that  I  can  die. 

"  Consider  how  I  am  existing, — pity  me, — 
and  in  compassion  let  me  hear  from  you ;  or, 
if  I  am  yet  to  be  happy,  bid  me  come  to  you  as 
usual  at  seven.  Forgive  this  wildness, — forgive 
my  doubts  and  fears.  God  bless  you  !" 

To  this  epistle,  what  answer  will  my  reader 
suppose  the  devoted  lover  received,  and  from 
Avhom  ?  After  a  delay  of  more  than  an  hour, 
the  following  reply  was  brought  to  him  by 
Philips— written  by  Mrs.  Rosemore ! 
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"  Dear  Mr.  Milford, 

"  Maria  is  too  much  occupied  to  write : 
assure  yourself,  nevertheless,  that  no  change 
has  taken  place  in  her  feelings  or  mine  towards 
you.  She  was,  perhaps,  angry  at  your  appa- 
rent forgetfulness  of  her  during  the  morning, 
but  pray  think  no  more  about  it.  I  am  sorry 
to  add  that  we  shall  be  unable  to  receive  you 
at  seven, — we  are  engaged. 

4<  Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

"A.  R." 

This  was  the  coup  de  grace  : — Maria  could 
write  to  Sir  Harry  and  not  to  Henry, — they 
were  engaged  precisely  at  the  hour  named  for 
the  appointment — these  and  the  cold  and 
friendly  tone  assumed  by  the  artful  parent 
while  addressing  the  once-intended  husband  of 
her  daughter,  too  clearly  proved  the  truth  of 
Dartford's  prognostications,  and  stamped  the 
characters  of  the  designing  pair.  All  that  puz- 
zled Milford  in  the  midst  of  his  worst  suspi- 
cions was,  the  object  which  could  induce  an 
interested  parent  to  abandon  the  certainty  of  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  a  devoted  young  man 
of  excellent  family,  the  heir  presumptive  to 
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a  peerage,  for  the  base  and  doubtful  advantages 
of  an  intrigue  with  a  professed  libertine,  who 
was  a  married  man  into  the  bargain.  This,  it 
must  be  owned,  staggered  him;  and  the  only 
way  in  which  he  could  reconcile  this  apparent 
inconsistency  of  conduct,  was  the  least  likely  to 
gratify  or  satisfy  him;  for  he  attributed  the 
sudden  alteration  in  the  plans,  proceedings,  and 
behaviour  of  the  Rosemores  to  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  his  mother,— an  event  of  which  he 
was  now  satisfied  they  were  fully  apprized,  and 
v.hich  he  naturally  enough  was  led  to  believe, 
from  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  Mrs. 
Rose  more  received  his  proposal  of  introducing 
her  to  Lady  Almeria,  would  speedily  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  the  imposture,  which  it  was 
now  pretty  evident  the  ladies  had  so  long  been 
carrying  on  with  impunity  and  without  sus- 
picion. 

All  things,  in  short,  conspired  to  mortify 
and  agonize  the  young  man,  whose  sufferings, 
however  acute  intrinsecally,  were  considerably 
heightened  by  the  corresponding  triumph  of  his 
mother  and  Sir  Harry,  whose  unseasonable 
mirth  received  a  powerful  stimulant  in  the  re- 
joinders and  asseverations  of  the  complying 
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Miss  Leech,  for  whom  it  should  be  understood 
Henry  entertained  as  much  genuine  dislike  as  a 
woman  could  possibly  inspire  in  his  heart. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  state  of 
the  young  man's  mind  at  this  juncture, — aware 
of  the  rapid  approach  of  the  crisis  of  his  fate, 
feeling  almost  that  it  had  actually  arrived,  satis- 
fied of  the  duplicity  of  the  Rosemores,  recol- 
lecting his  promise  to  Lady  Almeria,  to  allow 
their  conduct  upon  the  present  occasion  to  de- 
cide the  continuance  or  conclusion  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, fearing  to  encounter  her  Ladyship 
with  the  condemning  proofs  of  their  miscon- 
duct in  his  possession,  and  dreading  even  to 
meet  Dartford,  at  once  his  destroyer  and  pre- 
server. 

The  sprightly  Baronet,  however,  now  sure  of 
conquest,  and  caring  for  nothing  but  the  Mat 
and  triumph  of  the  thing,  proposed  a  new  mea- 
sure by  way  of  conclusion  to  the  affair;  which 
was,  that  in  case,  after  his  interview  with  the 
girl,  (which  was  to  be  considered  as  not  at 
all  interfering  with  the  general  invitation  he 
had  received  from  the  mother,)  he  should  join 
their  little  domestic  party,  Henry  should  be  in 
readiness  to  obey  an  invitation  which  should  be 
K  5 
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sent  to  him  through  DartforcPs  mediation  —  the 
only  proof  now  wanting  to  decide  his  triumph- 
ant success,  and  evince  the  determination  of  the 
Rosemores,  to  add  insult  to  injury  in  their  yet 
unaccountable  conduct  towards  Milford  : — and 
such  was  the  vanity,  such  the  self-confidence 
of  this  gay  and  gallant  married  gentleman  of 
forty,  that  he  felt  certain  of  carrying  the  ulte- 
rior point ;  and  having  thus  clearly  displayed 
his  own  invincibility  and  the  frailty  of  the  fair 
ones,  proposed  returning  to  Lady  Almeria's  to 
supper — a  meal  in  which,  during  her  summer 
sejour  at  the  sea,  her  Ladyship  greatly  re- 
joiced. 

At  this  awful  moment,  when  things  were  in 
extremities  —  when  Lady  Almeria  and  Miss 
Leech  were  on  tip-toe  in  their  gallery  at  the 
other  end  of  the  house,  listening  if  they  could 
catch  a  scream  of  indignation  resounding 
through  the  hall — while  Milford  himself  in  an 
agony,  was  pacing  his  own  apartment  which 
was  in  the  same  gallery  with  the  Rosemores'' — 
and  while  Sir  Harry  Dartford  was  brushing  up 
his  hair,  and  carefully  settling  the  apparently 
negligent  folds  of  his  neckcloth,  the  clock  of 
the  Imperial  Hotel  struck  SEVEN. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


"  Oh  there  's  music  in  the  name 

"  That,  softening  me  to  infant  tenderness, 
"  Makes  my  heart  spring  like  the  first  leaps  of  life." 

OTWAY. 

NEVER  did  the  illustrious  WELLINGTON,  the 
immortal  hero  of  our  happy  land,  march  his 
forces  to  the  field  of  glory  with  more  consum- 
mate skill,  or  with  greater  certainty  of  vic- 
tory, than  did  Sir  Harry  Dartford  march  him- 
self softly  along  the  appointed  gallery,  to  meet 
Maria  Rosemore. 

Could  it  be  otherwise  ? — Had  he  not  the  ball 
at  his  foot,  the  game  in  his  hands  ?  The  de- 
mure and  hypocritical  Miss,  nurtured  by  a  pro- 
fligate mother  to  serve  the  worst  purposes  of 
libertinism,  had  accepted  his  challenge,  had 
promised  to  give  him  the  meeting.  Who  is 
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there  amongst  us,  who,  when  it  has  been  his 
lot  to  wait  the  coming  of  the  wished-for  fair 
one,  has  not  felt  a  palpitating  anxiety  like  that 
which  agitated  Sir  Harry  at  this  moment — the 
breathless  wistfulness  which  conjures  up  the 
coming  footstep  in  the  passing  breeze,  the  care- 
ful silence  which  in  its  tender  watchfulness  bids 
the  pulse  strongly  beat,  and  mock  the  sound 
the  longing  lover  wishes  most  to  hear?  Sir 
Harry  stole  along  the  lengthened  passage — 
stopped — stood  still,  and  listened — felt  his  heart 
throb — not  with  the  genuine  ardour  of  unprac- 
tised love,  but  with  the  worldly  expectation  of 
a  coming  victim. 

Nor,  such  is  human  nature,  was  he  destined 
to  be  disappointed:  he  cautiously  paced  the  lob- 
by, yet  saw  no  one  ;  he  stopped  again — all  was 
still  hushed ;  the  clock  of  the  Imperial  Hotel 
chimed  the  first  quarter  after  seven ; — he  doubt- 
ed, began  to  think  he  had  been  deceived,  and 
felt  dispnspfJT/t  l|mt^thp  grnnnd.  when  a  slight, 

and  as  he  was  convinced  artificial,  cofl^h  at- 
tracted his  attention.  He  followed  the  sound, 
and  in  a  recess  formed  by  a  bay  window,  near 
the  end  of  the  gallery,  beheld  the  avowed 
object  of  his  adoration,  as  he  supposed,  but 
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whom,  as  he  had  never  seen,  of  course  he  did 
not  know — Maria  Rosemore. 

Here  then  a  little  difficulty  presented  itself, 
even  to  our  skilful  general.  Detection  to  an  in- 
triguer is  worse  than  death— not  the  detection 
of  his  intrigues,  for  the  heartless  miscreant  ge- 
nerally glories  in  his  villany  ;  but  his  detection 
in  a  blunder,  committed  while  in  pursuit  of 
prey.  For  instance,  supposing,  prepared  as  he 
was  to  assail  the  willing  daughter  of  the  doubt- 
ful mother,  he  had  unwittingly  encountered 
Miss  Squash,  Miss  Wagstaffe,  or  my  Lady 
Lucy  Dawdle,  all  equally  unknown  to  him,  the 
denouement  would  have  been  annihilating: — 
therefore,  having  arrived  at  an  age  when  the 
strength  of  passion  offers  no  excuse  for  the  vio- 
lation of  propriety,  and  when  the  feelings  are 
not  only  controllable,  but  rendered  by  the  mas- 
ter-hand of  systematic  vice  subservient  to  the 
ends  of  profligacy,  Sir  Harry  paused — he  gently 
inclined  his  head — anjl  waited  for  some  encou- 
raging sign  to  commence  the  siege. 

He  saw  before  him  a  being  apparently  all 
nature  and  feeling  —  he  saw  her  tremble  —  he 
saw  her  flushed  cheek — her  quivering  lip — her 
downcast  eye : — how  was  he  affected  ?  Did  he 
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pity  the  innocent  apprehensions  of  the  timid 
girl  ?  Did  he  respect  the  modesty  and  delicacy 
which  she  evinced?  No!  The  use  he  made 
of  the  signs  she  gave,  was  to  convince  himself 
that  he  was  right  in  his  woman,  and  that  if  she 
had  been  playing  the  same  game  continuously 
upon  Milford,  he  did  not  so  much  wonder  at  his 
having  been  deceived. 

Their  eyes  met  —  hers  sank  instantly  ;  she 
looked  upon  the  ground:  he  was  determined 
that  it  must  be  Maria  Rosemore ;  and  for  once 
the  Baronet  was  right. 

Sir  Harry  looked  around,  and  was  assured 
by  the  caution  his  young  friend  had  exhibited 
in  the  selection  of  the  retired  spot  which  she 
occupied,  that  she  knew  perfectly  well  what 
she  was  about.  Here  Sir  Harry  was  not  so 
successful  in  his  surmises,  for  the  only  circum- 
stance which  induced  her  to  select  the  recess 
in  question,  for  the  place  of  meeting,  was  its 
proximity  to  the  door  of  her  mother's  apart- 
ment— a  proof,  had  any  been  wanting,  that 
the  disgraceful  scene  about  to  be  enacted,  had 
been  got  up  under  the  inspection  of  that  once 
respected  personage. 

Glorying  in  his  triumph,  secure  of  conquest, 
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and  certain  of  his  object,  the  graceful,  gay,  and 
elegant  Sir  Harry  advanced;  she  was  leaning 
against  the  window, — he  approached  her. 

"  You  are  punctual,  I  see,  Miss  Bosemore," 
said  he ;  and  with  affected  timidity  presumed  to 
take  her  hand.  There  was  no  need  of  his  skill 
— she  gave  it  unresistingly. 

"  I  should  hardly,  Sir,"  said  she,  "  break  a 
promise  voluntarily  made." 

This  little  speech  had  its  effect  upon  Sir 
Harry,  and  convinced  him  of  her  hypocrisy  ; 
for  he  had  heard  from  their  landlord  that  it 
was  not  voluntarily  made,  and  that  in  fact 
she  was  acting  under  the  influence  of  her  art- 
ful and  designing  mother. 

"  You  speak  kindly,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  and 
I  know  not  how  I  can  sufficiently  thank  you 
for  the  interest  you  appear  to  take  in  one,  of 
whom  you  know  so  little." 

"  I  know  your  name,  Sir  Harry,''  said  Maria, 
"  although  till  now  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  your  person."" 

"  There  it  is,  Miss  Bosemore,"  said  the  Baro- 
net gaily, — "notoriety  is  every  thing— a  reputa- 
tion, even  if  it  be  for  vices  or  follies,  is  emi- 
nently serviceable  to  a  man  in  little  affairs  of 
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the  heart.  You  have  heard  me  spoken  of  as  the 
Dartford  who  has  done  ten  thousand  odd,  ec- 
centric, strange  things,  and  therefore  know  me, 
as  it  were,  intimately  by  reputation — but  I  am 
afraid  that  my  character  may  have  been  repre- 
sented somewhat  too  unfavourably  to  you." 

"  If  the  reports  which  I  have  heard,  had  af- 
fected my  opinion  injuriously  for  you,"  said 
Maria,  "  I  think  you  may  suppose  I  should 
not  have  been  here  now." 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  Sir  Harry,  "  and  I 
deserve  the  punishment  of  all  unbelievers.  For 
your  kindness  in  thus  acceding  to  my  impassion- 
ed request  I  can  never  feel  sufficiently  grate- 
ful. Tell  me,  Miss  Rosemore — for  there  is  a 
mystery,  and  you  know  it ;  your  mother,  ami- 
able and  excellent  as  she  is,  lives  in  that  close 
retirement  which " 

"  Nay,  Sir  Harry,"  said  Maria,  "  you  must 
not  question  me.  I  know  no  reason  that  I  can 
divulge  for  her  seclusion.  I — I — did  not  obey 
your  commands  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  merits  of  my  parents." 

This  seemed  all  that  was  wanting  to  con- 
vince the  Baronet  of  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  world  which  Mr.  Milford's  innocent 
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Maria  possessed,  that  young  lady  having  now 
given  her  new  mnamorato  a  pretty  broad  hint 
that  she  considered  the  discussion  of  indifferent 
subjects  in  a  ttte-a-t£te  a  sad  waste  of  time,  and 
a  vast  want  of  taste. 

"  Ten  thousand  pardons,"  said  Sir  Harry, 
pressing  the  hand  which  was  unresistingly  lock- 
ed within  his,  "  I  merely  thought,  perhaps,  that 
your  father " 

"  Do  not  mention  him,"  said  Maria ;  "  I 
never  knew  him !" 

"  Is  he  dead  then  ?"  said  Sir  Harry,  who  was 
anxious  beyond  measure  to  procure  a  succinct 
history  of  her  connexions,  and  of  the  probable 
protectors  whom  his  present  victim  might  rally 
round  her,  in  case  that  any  thing  serious  even- 
tually should  take  place. 

"  Dead  to  me,"  said  Maria. 

"  Then,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  of  course  you 
no  longer  feel  any  obligations  to  him :  dead  or 
not  dead,  the  man  who  could  quit  an  angelic 
girl  like  you,  and  leave  her  to  the  tender  assi- 
duities of  tenderer  hearts,  must  be  without 
sense,  feeling,  or  taste ;  but  you  tremble,  Miss 
Rosemore,  are  you  ill?" 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  Maria ;  "  but  I  am  think- 
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ing  how  cruelly  you  speak  of  my  forlorn  condi- 
tion in  the  world." 

"  I  apprehend,"  replied  Sir  Harry,  "  that 
you  are  recapitulating  in  your  mind  the  cata- 
logue of  crimes  you  have  heard  laid  to  my 
charge.11 

"  I  have  heard  of  no  crimes,"  said  Miss 
Rosemore.  "  A  few  faults  I  have  been  told  of, 
which  I  could  forgive." 

"  Faults !"  said  Dartford,  somewhat  surprised 
at  finding  his  young  companion  assuming  the 
character  of  lecturer — "  my  faults !  Miss  Rose- 
more  ; — what  may  they  be  ?  and  how  came  you 
to  know  so  much  about  them  ?" 

"  They  are  faults,"  said  Maria,  sighing 
deeply,  "  which  our  sex  consider  almost  crimes ; 
for  instance,  inconstancy — thoughtlessness — vio- 
lence of  temper." 

All  this  he  set  down  to  the  account  given  to 
her  of  his  proceedings  by  Milford,  from  whom 
he  determined  in  his  own  mind  that  his  young 
friend  had  taken  her  cue. 

"  If  I  confess  them,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  what 
will  you  do — undertake  to  cure  them  ?" 

"  I  think  I  could,"  said  Maria;  and  he  felt 
her  hand,  as  if  involuntarily,  press  his. 
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"  Indeed !"  said  Sir  Harry ;  who  was  quite 
overcome  by  the  unexpected  mixture  of  deli- 
cacy and  forwardness,  of  diffidence  and  interest 
for  him,  which  he  discovered  in  the  young 
lady's  conduct  upon  this  most  extraordinary 
occasion. 

"  Will  you  make  me  a  promise?"  said  Maria; 
and  her  bright  eyes  fixed  themselves  earnestly 
on  his  animated  countenance. 

"  Any  thing — every  thing !"  said  the  asto- 
nished Baronet,  astonished  even  with  all  his 
self-sufficiency  at  the  triumphant  success  of  his 
enterprize. 

"  I  am  deeply,  most  deeply  interested  in  all 
that  concerns  you,"  said  Maria,  absolutely 
leaning  on  him  for  support. 

"  Am  I  then  so  happy  ?"  said  Dartford ;  and 
again  he  felt  the  decided,  unequivocal  pressure 
of  affection  on  his  still  retained  hand. 

"  I  own — "  said  Maria,  and  there  she  stopped. 

"  But,"  said  Sir  Harry,  who  with  all  his  ar- 
dour was  too  old  a  soldier  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion, without  enquiring  a  little  farther  into 
the  particulars  of  the  affair  in  which  he  per- 
ceived he  was  so  rapidly  involving  himself — 
"  you  have  a  lover  already,  Miss  Rosemore  ?" 
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"  You  know  him  ?"  said  Maria. 

"  Milford,"  said  Sir  Harry. 

"  True,  I  confess  my  affection  for  him,"  said 
Miss  Rosemore. 

"  Indeed  P'  said  Sir  Harry. 

"  Yes :  but  still  I  admit  the  deep,  the  heart- 
felt interest  I  feel  for  you." 

At  this  moment  Sir  Harry  had  made  up  his 
mind,  that  Maria  was  either  the  most  impudent 
or  most  innocent  of  all  God's  female  crea- 
tures then  existent  upon  earth.  Indeed  he  could 
not  conceal  his  feelings,  and  said  to  her,  with  a 
sort  of  half  angry,  half  pleasant,  half  serious, 
half  comic  expression — "  What,  love  two  at  a 
time,  Miss  Rosemore?" 

"  I  see  no  objection,"  said  Maria — "  I  feel 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  the  interest  I  feel  for 
you,  indeed — indeed " 

Here  a  flood  of  grief  stopped  her  utterance, 
and  the  Baronet  stood  transfixed  to  the  spot : 
he  saw  her  tears — he  felt  them  trickle  on  his 
hand  outstretched  to  support  her — he  was  con- 
vinced that  these  were  past  the  power  of  art. 

"  Good  Heaven  I"  said  he,  "  you  are  unwell, 
Miss  Rosemore — I  was  not  prepared  for  such  a 
scene  as  this.** 
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"  I  must  leave  you,11  said  Maria  ;  "  it  is  all 
too  much  for  me — my  heart  is  breaking.* 

"  Speak,  speak  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Harry ;  "  do 
not  quit  me  in  this  manner.  You  have  gone 
too  far,  exquisite  girl,  to  retract— indeed  you 
must  not  go ;  give  me  some  pledge,  some  assur- 
ance that  we  shall  meet  again — I  cannot  quit 
you  thus." 

And  for  once  was  Sir  Harry  Dartford,  the 
gay,  the  elegant,  the  profligate  Sir  Harry  Dart- 
ford,  foiled  at  his  own  game  ;  the  apparent  in- 
genuousness, the  openness  of  mind,  the  sim- 
plicity of  character,  which  his  lovely  antagonist 
had  brought  to  the  conflict,  were  weapons  with 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  contend. 

"  Indeed  I  must  leave  you  now,"  said  Maria, 
struggling  to  free  herself  from  his  grasp. 

"  Then  I  shall  seize  this,"  said  Sir  Harry, 
drawing  from  her  left  hand  a  case  containing  a 
picture,  which  the  worldly  hero  was  convinced 
was  a  portrait  of  herself,  which  she  actually 
intended  for  him;  "  and  thus,"  continued  he, 
"  keeping  the  likeness,  compensate  in  some 
degree  until  we  meet  again  for  the  absence  of 
the  original."  She  made  no  resistance  to  his 
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attempt  upon  the  miniature,  and  he  possessed 
himself  of  the  wished-for  object.  Eager  to  judge 
of  the  merits  of  the  performance,  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  lived  an  artist  who  could  do 
justice  to  beauty  like  that  of  Maria  Rosemore, 
he  hastily  opened  the  case,  and  gazed  upon  the 
portrait. 

In  an  instant  the  fire  of  love  left  his  eyes,  and 
the  glare  of  horror  filled  those  sparkling  orbs ; 
his  cheek  grew  pale,  his  lips  quivered,  his  hands 
shook — he  was  paralyzed. 

"  What 's  this  ?"  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  full 
of  woe  and  terrible  affliction — "  whose  portrait 
is  this  r 

"  The  portrait  of  my  best  friend  on  earth," 
said  Maria,  falteringly. 

"  Where  did  you  get  it  ?  Who  gave  it  you  ?" 
cried  Dartford  earnestly,  and  in  an  agony  of 
grief. 

"  Herself,11  said  Maria. 

"  Answer  me,  answer  me,  I  conjure  you — 
young  lady,"  sobbed  the  agitated  man,  who 
seemed  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth — "  What  is 
it  ?  What  does  it  mean  ?" 

"  I  cannot,  cannot  tell  you  now"  said 
Maria. 
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"  Speak,  speak — I  implore,  I  demand,"  cried 
he,  "in  mercy,  in  pity — of  whom  is  this  the 
likeness  ?" 

"  OF  MY  MOTHER  !"  exclaimed  the  almost 
fainting  girl;  and  in  an  instant  rushed  from 
his  presence. 

"  Of  her  mother  !"  said  Dartford  to  himself, 
musing  as  men  will  muse  when  something  terri- 
ble has  happened  or  is  impending,  as  yet  incre- 
dulous and  full  of  doubts  and  fears.  '*  Her  mo- 
ther !  Great  God !  her  mother !  Am  I  dead?  am 
I  dreaming  ?  What !  this  innocent,  helpless  girl, 
whose  character  I  have  vilified,  whose  virtues  I 
have  calumniated,  whose  innocence  I  have  as- 
sailed, the  daughter  of  that  being exposed, 

too,  to  this  and  all  the  other  ills  of  life,  because 
deserted  by  her  father — Which  way  is  she  gone? — 
whither  ? — where  ? — Maria  !  — Maria  ! — speak  ?" 

At  this  moment  Milford,  who,  like  Lady  Al- 
meria,  had  expected  some  commotion,  and  was 
determined  not  to  suffer  his  assuming  rival  to 
attempt  to  enforce  his  claims  upon  Miss  Rose- 
more  by  any  practical  advances,  hearing  the 
loud  sobs  of  the  agitated  girl,  the  scuffle  and 
opening  and  shutting  of  doors,  followed  by  the 
unsubdued  expression  of  grief  and  almost  alarm 
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uttered  by  Sir  Harry  himself,  started  from  his 
room,  and  hastily  rushed  along  the  gallery,  re- 
solved in  spite  of  appearances,  which  were  so 
much  against  her,  to  protect  his  loved  though 
lost  Maria  from  insult  and  outrage. 

His  arrival  at  the  scene  of  action  was  ill- 
timed,  as  related  to  his  own  personal  satisfac- 
tion ;  he  reached  the  spot  just  soon  enough  to 
behold  Sir  Harry  Dartford  dash  forward  into 
Mrs.  Rosemore's  apartment,  closing  the  door 
after  him  with  a  violence  and  impetuosity  wholly 
unaccountable  to  the  astonished  young  man. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  follow  the  Baronet, 
and  offer  his  protection  to  the  ladies ;  but  they 
had  formally  and  expressly  refused  his  visit ; 
while  they  had,  with  equal  distinctness  and  ce- 
remony, accepted  the  challenge  of  him  whom  he 
now  could  consider  only  as  a  rival.  He  check- 
ed the  impetuosity  which  would  have  prompt- 
ed this  line  of  conduct,  perfectly  convinced,  af- 
ter all  he  had  heard,  and  the  wildness  of  manner 
betrayed  by  Sir  Harry,  that  the  Baronet's  stay 
in  the  apartments  of  the  excellent  and  prudent 
Mrs.  Rosemore  would  not  be  long  protracted; 
yet  was  the  anxious  young  man  again  deceived. 
He  paused — waited;  five  minutes  elapsed — no 
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Sir  Harry;  another  five  minutes  —  still  he  re- 
mained closeted  with  the  ladies;  until  Milford 
at  length  felt  that  remaining  any  longer  where 
he  was  would  be  indelicate  and  unjustifiable. 
He  retraced  his  steps  towards  his  own  apart- 
ment, convinced  of  the  justness  of  his  mo- 
ther's suspicions  concerning  the  Rosemores,  and 
perfectly  resolved  to  join  her  Ladyship  in  her 
journey  to  London  the  following  morning; — a 
resolution  which,  if  not  finally  taken  at  the  mo- 
ment it  suggested  itself,  was  absolutely  fixed  by 
hearing,  as  he  passed  the  apartment  in  which 
Sir  Harry  had  taken  shelter,  a  laugh  of  joy, 
such  as  he  had  never  heard  from  either  of  his 
fair  friends  during  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  them. 

In  such  a  temper  of  mind,  as  none  but  ardent 
lovers,  wounded  to  the  very  heart's  core  by 
infidelity,  can  possibly  appreciate,  Mr.  Henry 
Milford  betook  himself  to  the  drawing-room  of 
Lady  Almeria,  where  he  found  her  Ladyship 
and  Miss  Leech  on  the  very  tip-toe  of  expecta- 
tion. He  entered  the  apartment  pale  and  trem- 
bling; words  there  needed  none  to  speak  the  facts. 

"  You  are  ill,  Henry,"  said  Lady  Almeria. 

"  111  at  ease,""  said  Henry. 
VOL.  ii.  L 
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"  How  shockingly  he  looks,"  said  her  Lady- 
ship,— "  don't  he,  Leech  ?w 

"The  picture  of    death,    my  Lady,"   said 
Leech. 

"  Take  something,  child,"  said  Lady  Al- 
meria. 

"  Do,  Mr.  Milford,"  cried  Miss  Leech. 

"  No,  no !"  said  Henry ;  "  I  shall  be  better 
presently." 

"  Some  water  ?"  said  Lady  Almeria. 

"  Wine  and  water  ?"  said  Leech. 

«  No,  no  !"  said  Milford. 

"  Hartshorn  ?"  said  Lady  Almeria. 

"  Eau  de  Cologne?"  cried  Miss  Leech. 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Henry ; 
"  those  remedies  are  useless,  unavailing.  I  am 
past  cure." 

"  You  are  convinced,  then,"  said  Lady  Al- 
meria, "  by  what  you  have  seen  that  we  are 
right  ?" 

"  I  am  convinced,"  replied  he,  "  by  what  I 
have  seen,  that  I  am  destined  to  be  wretched." 

"  She  met  him  ?"  enquired  her  Ladyship. 

"  Did  she  ?"  said  Miss  Leech,  with  appa- 
rently equal  anxiety. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Milford. 
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"  And  received  him  well  ?"  asked  Lady  Al- 
meria. 

"  Kindly  ?"  said  Miss  Leech. 

"  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  they  met,"  said 
Henry,  "  but  they  parted  not,  for  he  has  fol- 
lowed her  into  her  mother's  apartments.  I 
waited  more  than  ten  minutes — quite  time 
enough  for  him  to  have  been  turned  out,— 
but  in  vain;  he  has  practically  undeceived  me. 
It  is  clear  that  I  have  been  duped,  and  he, 
as  usual,  triumphs." 

"  That  shews,  Henry,"  said  Lady  Almeria, 
"  how  cautious  young  men  should  be,  and 
moreover,  how  cool  and  temperate;  you  for 
instance  would  have  endangered  your  life  for 
these  women,  if  Sir  Harry  had  not  prevented 
the  risk." 

"  Risk  !"  said  Milford ;  "  I  would  rather 
have  died  by  his  pistol  this  morning,  than 
have  lived  to  be  so  undeceived  this  after- 
noon." 

"  You  should  give  him  your  thanks,"  said 
Lady  Almeida,  "  not  your  reproaches, — don't 
you  think  so,  Leech  ?" 

"  Eternal  gratitude,  my  Lady,11  said  Miss 
Leech. 
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"  Thanks  !*  exclaimed  Henry,  "  for  robbing 
me  of  happiness.'1 

"  For  saving  you  from  misery,"  said  his 
mother. 

"  Absolute  misery.  Mr.  Henry,"  said  Leech. 

And  thus  they  tormented  by  their  kindness, 
and  worried  by  their  consolation  the  broken- 
hearted young  man,  who  clung  fondly,  yet 
foolishly,  as  his  companions  thought,  to  the 
hope,  that  even  yet  the  Rosemores  were  parties 
to  a  trick  got  up  to  expose  the  vanity  of  the 
boasting  libertine,  and  that  the  laugh  he  had 
heard  was  excited  at  his  expense.  It  was  this 
hope,  this  expectation,  which  induced  him  to 
remain  in  his  mother's  room  under  the  heavy 
fire  of  her  self-gratulation,  supported  by  the 
auxiliary  squibbing  of  her  dependant ;  because 
Dartford  had  promised  to  join  them  after  his 
triumph.  He  had,  indeed,  done  more — he  had 
promised  to  send  an  invitation  to  Milford,  to 
join  the  Rosemore  party  !  This  part  of  his  spe- 
culation he  had  as  yet  neglected,  or  failed  to 
accomplish ;  but  as  man  is  a  free  agent,  his  own 
visit  to  Lady  Almeria  was  a  less  difficult  thing  for 
him  to  achieve;  and  beyond  all  other  reasons  why 
Henry  was  anxious  to  wait  his  arrival  was,  that 
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it  would  bring  a  certainty  as  to  his  reception  at 
the  Rosemores1,  and  their  conduct  during  his 
extraordinary  visit. 

After  the  agitating  scene  which  we  know  took 
place  between  the  Baronet  and  Maria,  the  rea- 
der may  not  be  prepared  to  expect  Sir  Harry 
to  fulfil  this  conditional  engagement  to  Lady 
Almeria ;  but  he  was  too  strictly  a  man  of  his 
word  to  fail  in  any  particular  which  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  perform ;  and  accordingly,  after 
his  visit  to  the  ladies,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
somewhat  abbreviated  by  circumstances  yet  un- 
explained, the  gallant  Baronet  made  his  pro- 
mised appearance  at  Lady  Almeria's. 

He  was  announced,  and  entered  the  apart- 
ment evidently  in  high  spirits;  his  eye  spar- 
kled, and  his  cheek  was  flushed,  and  the  smile 
of  triumph  played  over  his  animated  counte- 
nance— that  he  had  succeeded,  was  but  too  evi- 
dent, and  yet  there  was  a  peculiar  kindness  in 
his  manner  to  Milford,  unlike  his  general  bear- 
ing towards  him,  and  which  evinced  a  more 
than  ordinary  interest  in  all  he  said,  and  in  all 
that  related  to  him. 

The  arch  expression  of  Lady  Almeria's  coun- 
tenance, copied  as  closely  as  might  be  by  the 
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faithful  Leech,  spoke  volumes  to  the  intelligent 
mind  of  Sir  Harry,  who  saw  in  a  moment  that 
the  news  of  his  victory  had  reached  the  party; 
yet  her  Ladyship  doubted  a  little,  and  her  son 
a  great  deal,  whether  his  success  had  been  un- 
equivocally complete — because  they  argued  that 
the  silence  which  he  observed  upon  the  sub- 
ject, considering  its  importance,  the  subdued  yet 
hurried  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  other  mat- 
ters, glowing  too  as  he  evidently  was  with  some 
strong  feeling,  and,  above  all,  his  early  return 
from  the  campaign,  were  so  many  presump- 
tive indications  that  the  victory  had  not  been 
entirely  decisive. 

After  a  short  period,  during  which  Henry 
suppressed  his  feelings  most  heroically,  the  ladies 
shewed  that  they  thought  the  necessary  time  for 
preliminary  conversation  had  expired,  and  the 
young,  discarded,  anxious  lover,  in  a  tone  phi- 
losophically amiable,  and  with  something  which 
he  meant  to  pass  for  a  smile  trembling  on  his 
lips,  ventured  to  enquire  whether  Sir  Harry  had 
been  received  with  the  warmth  he  expected  by 
his  fair  friends. 

"  Indeed,  I  was,"  said  Sir  Harry. 
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"  Really  /"  said  Lady  Almeria,  emphati- 
cally. 

"  Indeed !"  said  Miss  Leech,  in  nearly  the 
same  tone  of  voice. 

"  I  candidly  avow,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  I 
am  absolutely  ashamed  of  my  success  in  that 
quarter." 

"  I  doubt  it,  Sir  Harry,"  said  her  Ladyship. 
*'  If  you  had  succeeded  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  confess  it." 

"  You  would  but  do  me  justice,  Lady  Al- 
meria," said  Sir  Harry,  "  in  believing  so  much 
good  of  me,  were  the  case  an  ordinary  one ;  but 
here,  in  endeavouring  to  rescue  that  ungrateful 
gentleman  from  perdition,  I  have  fallen  into 
an  affair  so  extraordinary,  that  there  seems  no 
necessity  for  observing  the  common  rules  of 
society." 

"  So  depraved  ?"  said  Lady  Almeria. 

"  Dear,  dear !"  sighed  Miss  Leech. 

"  The  difficulty,  and,  indeed,  the  only  one," 
said  Sir  Harry,  "  which  has  arisen  in  the 
case,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  the  misfor- 
tune under  which  I  labour  in  having  excited  a 
nearly  equal  affection  in  the  mother  and  the 
daughter." 
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"  For  shame !  Sir  Harry,"  said  Milford,  abso- 
lutely shocked  at  such  an  imputation, 

"  Monstrous  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Almeria, 

"  Terrible  !"  said  Miss  Leech. 

"  It  is  true,  upon  my  honour,"  said  Dartford, 
seriously  and  solemnly,  and  with  such  serious- 
ness and  such  solemnity  as  to  startle  even  Henry  : 
— "  and,"  continued  he,  "  to  show  how  liberal 
I  am  in  my  feelings  towards  my  friends,  Lady 
Almeria,  let  it  go  no  further.  I  have  made  my 
election — the  mother  is  mine." 

"  What,  Sir !"  said  Milford,  reddening  with 
anger,  "  and  to  whom  do  you  propose  to  sur- 
render the  daughter  ?" 

"  To  whom,  my  dear  Milford,  but  to  him 
who  adores  her  ?"  said  the  Baronet. 

"  Do  not  insult  me  here,  Sir,"  said  Henry, 
"  it  is  unlike  you  to  take  advantage  of  the  pre- 
sence of  those  in  whose  society  I  cannot  resent 
such  indelicacy." 

"Indelicacy !"  said  Dartford,  "my  dear  young 
man,  I  never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life." 

"  What,  Sir,"  said  Milford,  "  do  you  sup- 
pose me  base,  vile,  and  mean  enough  to  listen 
to  a  proposal  which  it  is  even  in  the  highest  de- 
gree improper  to  mention  before  these  ladies  ?'* 
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"  I  am  unconscious  of  any  impropriety,11  said 
Sir  Harry.  "  Does  your  Ladyship  imagine  me 
to  have  transgressed  the  most  rigid  decorum  in 
my  observation  upon  the  subject  of  my  most 
disinterested  surrender  ?" 

"  Umph  !"  said  her  Ladyship, 

"  Hem  !"  said  Miss  Leech. 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Henry,  "  putting  the 
supposed  indelicacy  out  of  the  question,  if  such 
be  really  the  characters  of  these  people,  I  must 
leave  all  the  honour  and  happiness  of  the  tri- 
umph exclusively  to  you,  Sir  Harry." 

"  Very  proper,  indeed,  Milford,"  said  Sir 
Harry,  "  on  the  score  of  dignity." 

"  So  proper  is  it,  and  so  determined  am  I, 
Sir,"  said  Henry  rising,  "  to  act  upon  what  I 
feel  to  be  the  right  principle,  that  since  you 
have  thus  miraculously  established  yourself  in 
the  favour  of  the  Rosemores,  you  may  also  be 
the  bearer  of  my  resolution  never  to  have  the 
slightest  future  communication  with  them;  but, 
Sir  Harry,  at  the  same  time  understand,  that 
if  hereafter  I  discover  that  I  have  been  duped 
or  deceived " 

"  You  certainly  have  not  been  either  deceived 
or  betrayed  by  me,"  said  Sir  Harry  ;  "  but,  Mil- 
L  5 
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ford,  I  will  endeavour,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to 
atone  for  this  cruel  developement  of  infidelity 
and  fickleness  to  which  I  have  been  instrumental, 
by  making  an  offer  which  perhaps  may  meet  with 
Lady  Almeida's  consent  and  countenance,  and  by 
your  acceptance  of  which,  we  may  yet  be  friends 
and  even  connexions.  I  have  a  daughter,  Sir, 
equal,  I  flatter  myself,  to  Miss  Rosemore  in 
person,  talents,  virtues,  and  accomplishments, — 
if  it  be  any  reparation  to  you,  I  offer  you  her 
hand." 

«  Sir  Harry  I"  said  Milford. 

"  Sir  Harry  !"  said  Lady  Almeria. 

"  Sir  Harry !"  said  Miss  Leech. 

"  I  am  serious,  Lady  Almeria,"  said  Sir 
Harry;  "  and  perhaps  your  sceptical  son  him- 
self will  give  more  attention  to  the  proposal, 
when  I  add  that  my  daughter  loves  him  fondly 
and  devotedly,  and  that  their  union  is  the  object 
nearest  Maria  Rosemore's  heart." 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?"  said  Lady  Almeria. 

"  Maria  Rosemore  wish  me  to  marry  a 
daughter  of  yours,"  said  Milford,  "  whom  I 
have  never  seen  ?" 

"  Seen!"  cried  Sir  Harry,  "you  have  seen 
her  a  thousand  times ;  nay,  more,  you  love  her 
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as  fondly  and  devotedly  as  she  loves  you,  and 
moreover  have  confessed  it." 

"  Mercy  on  us  !"  said  Lady  Almeria. 

"  Oh  dear !"  cried  Miss  Leech. 

"  It  is  true,  Milford,  all  true,1'  said  the 
Baronet.  "  Your  conduct  throughout  the  affair 
has  been  honourable  and  excellent;  and  you 
deserve  her." 

"  Who  ?"  exclaimed  Milford. 

"  My  daughter,"  said  Sir  Harry.  "  Have  I 
your  permission,  Lady  Almeria,  to  introduce 
her?" 

"  Indeed  have  you,"  said  her  Ladyship. 

Sir  Harry  stepped  backwards  to  the  door,  and 
throwing  it  open,  presented  to  the  wondering  eyes 
of  Milford  and  his  mother — Maria  Rosemore. 

The  poor  girl,  overpowered  by  her  feelings, 
ran  involuntarily  towards  Milford,  who  caught 
her  in  his  arms.  Lady  Almeria  rose  from  her 
seat,  and  Miss  Leech  put  up  her  fan  before  her 
face.  Sir  Harry  was  not  a  moment  behind,  but 
leading  Mrs.  Rosemore  up  to  Lady  Almeria, 
presented  her  to  her  Ladyship,  who  started  as 
if  she  had  seen  a  spectre. 

"  Lady  Dartford  !"  exclaimed  her  Ladyship. 

It  was  so: — in  the  secluded  and  abandoned 
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Mrs.  Rosemore  and  Maria,  the  wandering  liber- 
tine had  found  his  wife  and  daughter.  The 
scene  was  agitating  beyond  description:  Lady 
Dartford,  nearly  fainting,  fell  on  her  knees  be- 
side her  husband,  and  pressed  his  hand  to  her 
lips ;  while  Milford  supported  the  fainting  Maria 
in  his  arms.  At  which  juncture  of  affairs,  Mr. 
Matthew  Grojan  suddenly  entered  the  room ;  and 
when  he  beheld  the  kneeling  groups  and  swoon- 
ing ladies,  locked  in  the  arms  of  lovers  and  hus- 
bands, not  the  least  comprehending  what  it 
could  possibly  mean,  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  the  groan  he  uttered,  are  perfectly 
indescribable. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen  !  good  people !  good 
folks  !""  exclaimed  he,  in  a  tone  of  absolute 
horror, — "  Oh !  pray  remember  that  this  is  the 
Imperial  Hotel— that " 

"  I  will  remember  all,"  said  Sir  Harry ;  "  be 
silent  for  the  moment,  honest  Grojan ;  our  feel- 
ings are  too  much  for  us." 

"  And  for  me  too,  Sir  Harry,"  said  Matthew ; 
and  turning  round  to  Miss  Rosemore,  whose 
head  still  hung  on  Milford's  shoulder,  "  Come, 
Miss,"  said  he,  "  come,  don't  you  go  for  to  do 
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this  sort  of  thing.  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  how 
very  incorrect !" 

"  You  will  soon  find  that  nothing  is  incor- 
rect, Mr.  Grojan,"  said  Miss  Leech ;  which  was 
the  first  spontaneous  and  independent  speech 
she  had  ventured  to  make  for  the  last  six  weeks 
of  her  natural  life. 

"  To  be  sure  he  will,  Miss  Leech,"  said  her 
Ladyship,  snappishly :  "  there  was  hardly  any 
necessity  for  an  explanation  to  the  landlord,  I 
should  think,  Ma'am." 

"  None  in  the  least,  my  Lady,"  said  Leech ; 
ready  to  sink  through  the  floor. 

"  Am  I  alive  !"  said  Lady  Dartford:  "  Have 
I  lived  to  see  this  !" 

"  Why,  Ma'am,"  said  Grojan,  "  I  must  con- 
fess, it  is  all  very  surprising.'" 

"  Beloved  of  my  life  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Harry, 
addressing  his  daughter,  "  come  to  my  arms, 
my  dearest,  dearest  girl." 

This  invitation  went  to  Grojan 's  heart ;  but 
when  he  saw  the  agitated  girl  actually  bound 
from  Milford  into  the  embrace  of  her  father, 
who  loaded  her  with  caresses,  the  groan  he  ut- 
tered was  still  more  appalling  than  the  first 
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"  What  power  on  earth  shall  separate  us 
now  ?"  said  Sir  Harry,  drawing  towards  him  in 
a  warm  embrace  his  wife  and  daughter. 

"  Dear,  dear !"  said  Grojan ;  "  only  think 
what  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  Now,  Lady  Almeria,"  said  Milford,  "  that 
this  happy  discovery  has  considerably  altered 
the  position  of  the  secluded  ladies,  perhaps 
there  will  be  no  objection " 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Lady  Almeria,  "  here 
is  an  end  of  all  my  doubts  and  fears.  What 
objection  can  I  possibly  have  to  such  a  charm- 
ing creature  as  this?  Sir  Harry,  Lady  Dart- 
ford " 

"  Lady  Dartford !"  exclaimed  Grojan,  and 
he  jumped,  actually  jumped  with  joy ;  "  Lady 
Dartford !  What  is — that—  that  Sir  Harry's  wife 
— and  his  daughter? — Is  that  the  milk-and-water 
lady  that  your  Ladyship " 

"  Hush !  hush  !  Mr.  Grojan,"  said  Lady  Al- 
meria, "  nobody  rejoices  more  sincerely  than  I 
do  at  this  happy  and  extraordinary  meeting  and 
reconciliation ;  it  was  what  I  always  wished  and 
longed  for  whenever  I  saw  Sir  Harry,  or  spoke 
of  him ; — didn't  I,  Miss  Leech  ?" 

"  Always,  my  Lady,"  said  Miss  Leech. 
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"  What  a  lesson  this  is,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  to 
the  libertine  and  libeller  of  his  fellow-creatures ! 
How  strongly  it  speaks  to  the  heart,  and  how 
grateful  am  I  that  the  correction  has  so  sea- 
sonably arrived.  We  have  all  felt  the  shyness 
which  grows  upon  us  after  a  first,  and  perhaps 
unintentional,  neglect  of  an  old  acquaintance. 
Time  wears  on,  the  breach  between  us  widens, 
till  at  length  the  intervening  distance  grows  so 
great,  that  life  itself  is  hardly  long  enough  to 
give  VLB  the  opportunity  of  retracing  it.  A  cold- 
ness, arising  from  no  fault  of  hers,  but  from  a 
truant  disposition  and  unsettled  habits  of  my 
own,  singularly  improved  by  the  course  of  ser- 
vice, which  called  me  to  the  Peninsula,  sepa- 
rated me  from  this  kind  creature ;  a  multiplicity 
of  concurring  incidents  led  me  to  think  myself 
neglected.  I  was  courted  and  flattered  by  those 
who  cared  less  for  me,  —  I  was  caught  by  the 
shew  of  feelings  which  they  made ;  and,  by  de- 
grees, the  distance  between  me  and  mine,  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken,  was  increased  by  time, 
until  the  embarrassment  of  explanation,  and  the 
fear  of  reproof,  presented  themselves  as  insur- 
mountable objections  to  any  negotiation  on  my 
part.  But  I  have  prayed  for  this — have  longed 
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for  such  a  moment ;  although,  lest  my  compa- 
nions in  vice  and  folly  should  upbraid  me  with 
the  crimes  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  I  have  for 
years  stifled  the  best  emotions  of  my  heart." 

"  Well,"  said  Grojan,  "  who  would  have 
thought  to  hear  such  words  come  out  of  your 
mouth,  Sir  Harry  ?" 

"  When  I  recollect,"  continued  Sir  Harry, 
"  how  I  have  vilified  and  traduced  these  inno- 
cent sufferers,  I  scarcely  dare  look  upon  them  : 
you,  Milford,  must  assist  me  in  the  charming 
task  of  soothing  away  all  past  bitternesses.  Lady 
Almeria,  our  children  love  each  other,  what 
shall  we  say  .?r> 

"  Come  to  my  arms,  my  sweet  girl,""  said 
Lady  Almeria  to  Maria. — "  Henry,  you  have 
evinced  what  I  always  gave  you  credit  for — an 
admirable  taste  and  judgment — now  reap  the 
benefits  of  your  discernment;""  saying  which, 
her  Ladyship  affectionately  placed  Maria's  hand 
in  that  of  her  son. 

"  How  moving !"  said  Leech  aside  to  Gro- 
jan; the  only  person  by  whom  she  was  ever  in 
the  smallest  degree  attended  to. 

"  It  beats  philosophy,  Ma'am,"  said  Grojan, 
wiping  his  eyes;  and  seeing  that  his  fair  friend 
was  really  overcome  by  her  feelings,  he  added  in 
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a  whisper,  "  Keep  up  your  spirits,  Ma'am,  I'll 
send  some  of  my  boys  to-morrow  to  Farmer 
Gregson's  marsh,  to  try  and  pick  up  enough  of 
your  favourites  to  make  a  nice  little  dish." 

Lady  Almeria  overheard  this  insinuating  pro- 
posal, and  in  a  moment  anticipated  what  would 
follow ;  therefore,  seizing  her  fair  depend- 
ant by  the  hand,  her  Ladyship  exclaimed, 
"  Isn't  she  quite  charming,  Miss  Leech?" 

"  Fascinating,  my  Lady,"  was  of  course  the 
rejoinde  r. 

"  And  now,  Grojan,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  in- 
stead of  quitting  your  Imperial  Hotel,  we  will 
continue  to  make  it  our  head-quarters  for  some 
time,  having,  as  I  hope  you  at  last  perceive,  made 
it  evident  that  every  thing  is  quite  correct." 

"  Sir,  I  am  both  satisfied  and  happy,"  said 
Grojan. 

"  And  I,"  said  Lady  Dartford,  "  return  you 
my  sincere  thanks,  Mr.  Grojan,  for  the  honest 
interest  you  took  in  my  welfare,  and  that  of  my 
poor  child :  you  now  of  course  see  and  appreciate 
my  motives  for  acting  as  I  did ;  and  as  I  most 
truly  feel  and  value  all  your  good  intentions,  I 
hope  to  convince  you  that,  though  appearances 
were  against  me, " 

"  You  were  quite  correct,"  added  Sir  Harry : — 
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"  and  now,  Lady  Almeria,  you  will  please  to 
recollect  that  I  am  engaged  to  your  petit  souper, 
and  though  I  have  failed  in  sending  Milford  an 
invitation  to  my  wife's  conversazione,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  giving  that  lady  and  her  daughter, 
an  invitation  to  yours." 

"  Oh  !  Sir  Harry,"  said  Grojan,  the  saint 
breaking  out  at  last ;  "  what  would  you  have 
said,  had  any  thing  wrong  happened  in  con- 
sequence of  your  goings-on  to  that  sweet 
cretur  ?" 

"  A  truce  with  your  preaching,  Mr.  Grojan," 
said  Sir  Harry;  "  and  since  you  have  abandoned 
the  pulpit  for  the  bar,  go  your  ways  and  see  the 
banquet  prepared." 

"  Banquet !  —  Oh  !  there  shall  be  such  a  col- 
lection," said  Grojan;  "  now  I  am  really  happy; 
— and,  Miss  Leech,  Ma'am,"  added  he,  whis- 
pering, "  depend  on't,  you  shall  have  the  toads 
yet ;  I  know  your  taste — you  shan't  be  baulked ; 
— and  you,  Ma'am,"  continued  he,  addressing 
Lady  Dartford,  "  shall  have  your  milk-and-wa- 
ter regularly  every  day,  because  I  know  you 
like  that:' 

"  Stuff !"  said  Lady  Almeria ;  "  pray,  Sir, 
leave  talking  nonsense,  and  retire." 
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"  I  will,  Madam,  since  your  Ladyship  de- 
sires it,"  said  Grojan;  "  I  know  my  place — but 
upon  such  an  occasion  as  this,  when  my  doubts 
and  fears  are  all  calmed,  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  a  little  liberty  in  my  own  house ;  and 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  this  day,  I  shall 
learn  more  than  ever  to  value  the  proverb, 
which  says  — '  THE  TONGUE  OF  THE  EVIL 

SPEAKER  IS  NO  SLANDER  '  "* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Our  labours  you  with  sickly  eyes  behold, 
And  think  them  our  dishonour,  which  indeed 
Are  the  protractive  trials  of  the  Gods 
To  prove  heroic  constancy  in  man." 

DRYDEN. 

AMONGST  the  laborious,  honourable,  and  ill- 
paid  professions  to  which  men  of  ability  devote 
their  time  and  talents,  that  of  a  schoolmaster 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  tiresome  and  worst  re- 
warded. To  expatiate  here  upon  the  conti- 
nuous misery  of  hearing  the  same  lessons  re- 
peated daily,  for  the  whole  course  of  one's  na- 
tural life,  enlivened  only  by  the  different  occu- 
pations of  correcting  bad  exercises  or  polishing 
nonsense  verses,  would  be  quite  needless  :  first, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  in  terms  ade- 
quately strong  to  describe  the  horrors  of  such 
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an  existence;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  not  to 
the  professional  labours  of  Mr.  Rodney,  of 
Somerville  House  Academy,  that  I  have  any 
disposition  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  readers. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  a  country  town,  (I 
hope  it  has  been  observed  how  carefully  I  con- 
ceal the  names  of  places,)  not  more  than  fifty 
miles  from  the  metropolis,  my  friend,  Mr. 
Rodney,  had  for  many  years  governed  the 
school  which,  in  compliance  with  the  prevail- 
ing taste  for  fine  names  and  elegant  definitions, 
had  of  late  years  been  dignified  with  the  high- 
sounding  title  just  mentioned ;  and  had,  dur- 
ing his  lengthened  dominion  therein,  whipped 
into  the  world  several  pupils  who  had  done  him 
much  honour,  and  contributed,  as  well  by  their 
example  as  by  sending  their  children  in  turn  to 
his  "  Academy ,"  to  raise  his  reputation  and  in- 
crease his  income. 

His  family,  independently  of  the  little  boys, 
consisted  of  a  wife  and  daughter. — Heaven  had 
blessed  him  with  three  children,  but  one  only 
survived  ;  and  as  is  seldom  the  case  when  a 
mortality  occurs  in  a  family,  she  that  was  spared 
was  the  flower  of  the  flock.  She  was  perfectly 
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fascinating,  and  yet  she  was  not  what  young 
novel  readers  would  call  a  heroine ;  for  she  had 
little  pretension,  although  her  talents  and  ac- 
complishments would  have  justified  an  abun- 
dance of  airs,  and  a  confidence  in  herself  to 
which  she  was  a  perfect  stranger. 

Mrs.  Rodney,  her  mother,  was  a  lady  exem- 
plary and  domestic,  and  as  methodical  and  me- 
chanical in  all  her  movements,  as  if  she  actually 
had  been  wound  up  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  go  through  certain  evolutions  until 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  She  was  always 
at  the  breakfast-table  to  see  the  boys  fairly 
served  with  their  plank-like  pieces  of  bread  and 
butter,  and  jorums  of  milk.  She  always  carved 
their  dinners ;  during  which  ceremony  she 
dressed  herself  in  a  peculiarly  constructed  apron 
with  a  bib  and  sleeves.  In  the  due  execution  of 
this  office  she  properly  apportioned  the  fat  and 
the  lean,  administered  with  care  the  lumps  of 
preparatory  pudding,  and  produced  ninety-two 
cuts  from  every  shoulder  of  full-grown  mutton 
which  was  sent  to  table. 

She  again  presided  at  supper  in  the  hall; 
and  when  the  little  boys  went  to  bed  she  did 
duty  as  mother  to  them,  and  every  evening  re- 
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ceived  their  parting  kisses.  In  short,  never  diet 
she  rest  until  ten  o'clock  ;  when  Mr.  Rodney, 
relieved  from  the  cares  of  the  day,  regularly 
supped  in  his  own  parlour  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  leaving  to  all  his  tender  charges  the 
delights  of  sleep,  and  the  smell  of  his  evening 
repast,  with  which  the  air  of  the  great  hall  and 
staircase  was  always  savourily  scented. 

One  poor  boy  indeed,  fared  differently  from 
the  rest  of  Rodney's  pupils,  and  when  his  son 
died,  seemed  as  it  were,  in  some  measure,  to 
repair  the  loss.  This  boy  was  called  Francis 
Welsted  ;  he  was  the  orphan  child  of  an  old 
friend  of  Rodney's,  who  had  died  in  distressed 
circumstances,  and  Rodney  brought  the  boy 
home,  and  reared  him  as  if  he  had  been  his 
own,  even  while  he  had  a  son  himself.  Surely 
it  was  not  unnatural  when  the  pride  of  his 
heart  was  snatched  from  him,  that  he  should 
love  this  little  orphan  better  than  he  did  before, 
and  better  than  he  loved  any  of  his  fellows,  for 
he  had  been  the  favourite  friend  and  constant 
companion  of  his  own  poor  William,  had  shared 
with  him  the  favours  of  the  parlour  and  the  de- 
lights of  Mrs.  Rodney's  tea-table;  and  when 
his  playmate  died,  Welsted  still  kept  his 
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place  at  the  domestic  board,  although  his  co-' 
mate  had  been  taken  away;  and  Time  rolled 
on,  and  Francis  grew ;  and  as  it  was  but  plain 
and  natural  that  in  time  he  would,  —  Francis 
became  a  man.  From  a  first-form  boy  he  rose 
to  the  sixth  form ;  and  thence,  unconsciously, 
having  no  other  pursuit,  no  other  home,  no 
other  prospects,  at  length  became  usher  to 
Mr.  Rodney,  at  Somerville  House ;  in  which 
capacity  my  reader  is  destined  to  find  him  on 
the  day  of  his  introduction,  seated  in  his  wonted 
place,  enjoying  the  calm  delights  of  the  Rodney 
circle,  and  the  prescribed  tumbler  of  red  wine 
negus,  which  was  nocturually  swallowed  by 
each  of  the  gentlemen,  Mrs.  Rodney  and  Fanny 
dividing  the  third  goblet  between  them : — all 
such  goblets  having  been  prepared  with  infinite 
care  and  regularity  by  the  elder  of  the  two 
ladies  herself. 

Mrs.  Rodney  was  a  pattern  of  excellence, 
but  she  had  a  few  peculiarities ; — one  consisted 
in  always  speaking  the  truth  and  the  whole 
truth,  regardless  of  circumstances  or  conse- 
quences; and  the  other,  in  never  permitting 
any  human  being  to  be  happy  or  comfortable 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  at  the  same 
M  2 
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time  wishing  them  with  all  her  heart  to  be 
both.  As  for  Rodney  himself,  he  was,  besides 
a  schoolmaster,  a  poet,  and  had  published  a 
small  volume  of  little  ballads  which  had  made 
a  noise  in  certain  circles.  He  was  patron- 
ized by  a  great  Lord  resident  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, and  what  was  much  more  important  to 
a  poet  of  his  class,  by  a  great  Lady ;  but  then 
he  talked  poetry,  which,  although  it  was  thought 
very  fine  in  company,  was  somewhat  tiresome  in 
private  life.  Of  this  failing  his  daughter  Fanny 
and  his  usher  Welsted  were  quite  aware,  and 
occasionally,  when  he  was  "  off  at  score,"  their 
eyes  would  meet, — eyes  will  meet  sometimes, — 
and  Fanny  felt  conscious  that  she  was  doing 
wrong,  and  Welsted  felt  that  he  was  occasionally 
very  near  laughing  in  a  wrong  place ;  and  yet 
Rodney  saw  not,  felt  not  the  absolute  uselessness 
of  walking  on  stilts  over  dry  ground,  the  trick 
to  which  he  was  so  mightily  addicted. 

"  There 's  a  viridity  of  intellect,"  said  Rodney 
one  evening  after  supper,  "  about  young  Brash- 
leigh,  Mr.  Welsted,  which  is  highly  refreshing  ; 
a  single-mindedness  truly  touching,  a  newness 
of  sentiment  in  all  his  sayings,  strongly  excita- 
tory of  that  agreeable  feeling  which  it  is  hardly 
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within  the  scope  of  language  adequately  to 
define !" 

"  Yes,  Sir/1  said  Welsted,  "  he  is  a  good, 
clever  boy  in  his  way.'1 

"  It  is  not  so  much  the  intrinsic  power  of  his 
mind,1*  said  (or  rather  sang)  Rodney,  "  as  its 
characteristics,  which  force  themselves,  as  it 
were,  upon  our  attention.  There  is  an  origi- 
nality about  him  which  reminds  one  of  that 
beautiful  expression  of  Goethe  when  speaking 
of  a  gurly  (so  he  pronounced  it,)  fresh  from  the 
country,  with  all  her  rural  recollections  strong 
upon  her,  who  sees  for  the  first  time  a  great  and 
populous  city.  The  timid  thing,  instead  of 
being  surprised  at  the  vastitude  of  the  multifa- 
rious objects  by  which  she,  poor  tender  passive 
creature,  is  environed,  turns  to  her  anxious  pa- 
rent with  an  air  of  hesitation,  and  one  of  those 
soul-fraught  looks  which  convey,  as  it  were, 
direct  to  the  mind  the  whole  sentiment  of  those 
by  whom  they  are  reflected,  and  she  says,  with  all 
the  modest  simplicity  inherent  in  a  creature  so 
genuine  and  new — '  Mother,  I  wish  we  were  safe 
at  home  P  There  *s  a  delicacy  in  the  turn  of 
that  thought,  and  a  knowledge  of  human  na- 
turr11  (so  he  pronounced  it),  "  which  are  quite 
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captivating; — such  is  the  intellectual  originality 
of  young  Brashleigh  !" 

"  He  is  a  nice  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney ; 
"  but  I'm  sure  something  will  happen  to  him  ; 
he  ll  never  grow  up  to  be  a  man." 

"  What  reason,  my  dear  Cordelia,"  said 
Rodney,  "  have  you  for  so  painful  a  supposition 
wherewith  to  cloud  the  brightness  of  his  dawn- 
ing life  ?" 

"  Why,  he  is  so  clever ; — those  clever  children 
never  come  to  good,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney. 

"  His  grandfather  is  devotedly  attached.' to 
him,"  said  Rodney. 

Who  this  grandfather  was,  time  will  shew ; — 
whoever  he  might  be,  no  sooner  was  his  name 
mentioned  than  Mr.  Welsted  became  suddenly 
and  violently  embarrassed,  and  in  his  agitation 
knocked  the  tea-spoon  out  of  his  glass  of  negus. 

"  A  very  gallant  officer  is  General  Brash- 
leigh," continued  Rodney  ;  — "  Sir  Frederick 
Brashleigh  I  should  rather  call  him,  since  I  see 
he  has  received  the  chivalrous  distinction  of  the 
Bath,  and  an  appointment  to  a  high  command 
abroad." 

"  Going  abroad  is  he  ?"  said  Mrs.  Rodney  ; 
"  poor  dear  old  gentleman ! — then  I  *m  sure  hell 
never  come  back  again." 
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"  These  are  gloomy  presentiments,  Mrs. 
Rodney,"  said  her  husband ;  "  I  see  no  particu- 
lar reason  why  a  man  hale,  hearty,  and  vi- 
gorous, as  he  is,  should  necessarily  die  at  fifty- 
six." 

"  Sixty-five,  Papa,  Pm  sure,"  said  Fanny ; 
— and  immediately  Welsted,  who  had  reco- 
vered his  spoon,  began  stirring  the  last  few 
drops  of  his  negus  most  assiduously,  having 
screwed  up  his  mouth  as  if  apprehensive  of 
some  burst  of  passion  from  the  head  of  the 
house. 

"  Young  ladies,"  said  Rodney,  calmly,  and 
placidly,  "  are  no  judges  of  such  things. — I 
know  what  I  talk  of — he  is  under  fifty-seven, 
and,  as  I  before  said, — full  of  that  nervous  man- 
hood which  so  beautifully  characterizes  the  war- 
rior chief." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  nervous,  Mr. 
Rodney,'1  said  his  lady,  "  but  I  know  he  is  very 
bilious  at  times ;  and  as  for  his  health — " 

"  Look  at  his  face,  Mrs.  Rodney,"  said  the 
Pedagogue,  who  for  some  reason  best  known  to 
himself  became  quite  animated  in  the  discus- 
sion; "  the  roseate  hue  of  health  suffuses  his 
cheek." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney,  "  he  has  got  a 
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red  face  at  times,  to  be  sure,  but  that's  not 
health,  Mr.  Rodney,  —  it  is  too  purple  to  be 
wholesome.  Take  my  word  for  it,  some  of  these 
fine  mornings  he'll  pop  off  suddenly ." 

Welsted's  eyes  rested  for  a  moment  on 
Fanny's  countenance,  but  she  saw  not  their  ex- 
pression. There  was  a  mystery  somewhere, 
which  I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  unravel  for 
the  entertainment  (it  may  be)  of  my  readers; 
but  perhaps  time  and  patience  will  do  that  piece 
of  service  for  us. 

It  should  be  known, — for  localities  are  most 
important  things,  and  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  conduct  of  a  tale,  as  painted  scenery  to  the 
performance  of  a  drama, — that  there  was,  lying 
contiguous  to  Somerville  House  Academy,  a 
close,  or  field,  containing  eight  acres,  there  or 
thereabouts,  more  or  less,  which  close  was 
bounded  on  its  northern  side  by  the  wall  of  the 
church-yard, — one  of  the  neatest  and  prettiest 
church-yards  in  Christendom.  The  path  through 
this  hallowed  receptacle  of  earthly  vanity  was 
sheltered  by  thick  umbrageous  trees,  and  when 
the  moon — for  what  is  a  grove  without  a  moon  ? 
— "  threw  her  refulgent  light "  around,  Fanny 
Rodney,  whose  taste  did  not  lie  amongst  slices 
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of  bread  and  butter,  (though  Werter's  Char- 
lotte's did,)  was  accustomed  to  stroll  through 
these  lonely  walks,  while  the  rising  generation  in 
her  father's  house  were  preparing  for  bed  by 
stuffing  themselves  with  their  substantial  supper. 

Unfortunately  perhaps,  but  as  they  then 
thought  fortunately,  the  very  hour  at  which  this 
meal  was  partaken  of  by  the  boys,  was  that  at 
which  Francis  Welsted  was  first  released  from 
his  scholastic  duties;  for  Mrs.  Rodney  was  con- 
sidered by  all  parties  perfectly  adequate  to  the 
superintendance  of  the  feeding,  and  Mr.  Rod- 
ney, during  the  early  part  of  the  exhibition, 
always  examined  the  sixth  form  exercises  him- 
self, in  his  own  parlour. 

The  force  of  habit  is  surprising.  When  mere 
boy  and  girl,  Frank  and  Fanny  were  accustomed 
to  stroll  round  the  close  or  in  the  church-yard 
during  this  brief  period  of  relaxation,  and  so  it 
went  on,  and  they  continued  their  rambles  un- 
conscious of  the  different  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed  by  the  flight  of  Time.  In 
riper  years  they  met  and  walked  and  talked,  on 
other  subjects,  perhaps,  from  those  which  amused 
their  minds  in  earlier  days,  but  the  alteration 
was  so  gradual,  the  change  so  imperceptible  in 
M  5 
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its  progress,  that  when  Francis  Welsted  at 
length  discovered  that  the  lovely  and  amiable 
daughter  of  his  patron  and  protector  was  the 
idol  of  his  manly  heart,  he  trembled  at  the  con- 
summation he  so  devoutly  yet  unconsciously 
wished. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  ? — It  is  true  he  had 
been  received  into  Rodney's  family  an  orphan, 
and  his  parents  had  died  in  distress ;  but  then 
he  had  fitted  himself  to  be  the  very  prop  which 
did  sustain  his  patron's  house,  and  even  to  be 
the  successor  to  his  honours  and  toils,  when 
either  inclination  or  nature  should  call  him 
from  the  scene  of  his  magisterial  authority. 
But  there  are  secrets  they  say  in  all  families, — 
how  they  remain  so,  in  this  talkative  world,  if 
they  ever  do,  I  know  not ; — what  the  particular 
mystery  was,  which  was  apparently  so  impor- 
tant in  the  Rodney  family,  the  following  con- 
versation may  perhaps  help  to  unravel. 

Fanny  and  Francis  were  pursuing  their  ac- 
customed walk  the  night  subsequent  to  that,  on 
which  the  reader  was  introduced  to  them :  the 
evening  was  mild  and  serene,  not  a  sound  was 
to  be  heard,  save  the  distant  barking  of  the 
village  dogs,  and  as  they  approached  the  ter- 
mination of  their  stroll,  the  young  couple  in- 
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sensibly  decreased  the  pace  at  which  they  had 
been  proceeding,  and  lingered  near  the  stile 
which  separates  the  close  from  the  church-yard. 

"  Francis,"  said  Fanny,  "  you  are  unusually 
out  of  spirits  this  evening.  Has  my  father  said 
any  thing  to  vex  you  ?" 

"  Not  a  syllable,"  said  Welsted ;  "  I  am 
oppressed  by  my  own  thoughts,  my  own  appre- 
hensions, my  own  suspicions  ;  and  the  very  joy 
of  this  happy  moment  adds  new  bitterness  to 
my  presentiments." 

*'  Have  you  had  ill  news  from  any  one  ?" 
asked  Fanny. 

"  News,  Fanny  ?"*  said  Welsted,  "  from  whom 
should  /  hear  news  ? — I  am  an  orphan,  an  out- 
cast, a  beggar  ; — the  creature  of  your  father's 
bounty  P 

"  Why  talk  thus  to  me?"  said  the  agitated  girl, 
who  felt  that  she  would  have  given  the  world, 
had  it  been  hers,  that  she  had  not  touched  upon 
the  unlucky  topic: — "do  I  not  know  all  your 
history,  Francis  ?  have  we  not  been  brought  up 
together  ?  are  we  not  like  brother  and  sister  ?" 

"  Fanny  !"  said  Welsted,  "  I  was  well  born 
though  ill  provided  for ;  my  heart  is  pure  and 
blameless,  and,  thanks  to  your  excellent  father, 
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my  principles  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
religious  instruction,  and  the  moral  education 
which  he  has  given  me.  But  it  is  because  we 
are  not  brother  and  sister  that  my  mind  is  dis- 
turbed, disordered,  almost  deranged." 

"  Dear  Welsted,"  said  Fanny,  "  what  can  you 
mean  ? — what  has  occurred  to  cast  this  gloom 
over  your  mind  ?" 

"  Fanny  !"  said  the  devoted  young  man, 
"  years  have  passed  and  I  have  known  no 
home  but  this, — even  the  turf  on  which  we  tread 
is  familiar  to  my  eye.  Those  trees,  that  vene- 
rable tower  seem  identified  with  my  existence ; 
I  saw  them  as  a  child — here  too  I  first  saw 
you, — but  years  have  passed  away,  and  though 
all  things  around  us  remain  the  same,  you  have 
become  a  different  being."" 

"  Changed  in  age,"  said  Fanny,  "  perhaps 
in  figure,  and  in  face, — but  not  in  love  for 
Francis !" 

"  Love,  Fanny !"  repeated  Welsted  in  a  tone 
of  bitter  anguish:  "  Did  I  hear  it  right, — you 
love?" 

"  As  I  should  love  my  poor  lost  brother, 
William,  whom  you  loved,"  said  Fanny. 

"  This    must    not    be,"    said    Francis.— He 
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pressed  her  hand  fervently, — she  felt  him  trem- 
ble:— "  We  cannot,  must  not,  think  of  loving 
thus — do  not  delude  yourself,  Fanny,  it  is  an 
impossibility !" 

"  Welsted,  for  pity's  sake  tell  me  what  you 
mean  !"  said  Fanny. — "  You  are  ill  ?" 

"  No,  no, — dearest,  dearest  girl,"  said  he, 
"  I  shall  be  better  in  a  moment.  It  has  been 
all  madness  and  folly, — I  might  have  known 
what  it  must  come  to." 

"  Welsted,"  said  the  affectionate  girl,  "  what 
have  I  said  to  vex  and  agitate  you  thus  ?" 

"  You  love  me  Fanny,"  sobbed  Welsted, 
"  and  you  have  owned  it !" 

Her  cheek  sank  upon  his  shoulder, — it  was 
all  too  late  to  retreat  —  the  doubt  was  over. 
Yet  no  responsive  sigh  re-echoed  that,  which 
heaved  her  snowy  bosom, — no  kiss  of  reciprocal 
affection  pressed  her  cheek.  He  stood  as  if 
paralized,  till  after  a  pause  he  gently  raised  her 
burning  forehead,  and  muttered  in  a  deep  and 
bitter  tone  of  anguish,  as  she  leant  for  support 
on  his  arm — 

"  God  !  what  a  situation  !" 

Those  in  whose  hearts  is  not  implanted  the 
high  principle  by  which  the  exemplary  Welsted 
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was  at  that  moment  actuated,  will  marvel  at  his 
difficulty  and  sneer  at  his  distress.  Even  the 
unsophisticated  Fanny  herself  felt  surprise  and 
something  like  disappointment,  at  the  apparent 
apathy  of  him  whom  she  had  believed  de- 
votedly attached  to  her,  and  in  whom  (for  dis- 
guise with  my  reader  is  useless)  she  always 
had  considered  (why,  she  hardly  knew)  she  be- 
held her  future  husband.  The  disappointment 
and  surprise  which  agitated  her  at  the  moment 
were  not  unmixed  with  dread,  that  she  had  com- 
mitted herself  by  an  avowal  of  unrequited  pas- 
sion ;  she  trembled  and  sobbed  violently  :  but 
the  gentle  pressure  of  her  hand  by  Francis,  and 
the  sound  of  his  voice  mildly  imploring  her  to 
be  tranquil,  soothed  and  calmed  her  sorrow. 

"  For  heaven's  sake  compose  yourself,  Fan- 
ny !""  said  Welsted ;  "  I  ought  to  have  known 
all  this;  I  ought  to  have  seen  the  precipice  upon 
the  edge  of  which  we  stood ;  but  the  dreadful 
steep  was  covered  so  with  flowers  that  I  was  not 
conscious  of  my  danger  until  too  late." 

"  What  danger,  Francis  ?"  said  Fanny.  "  Am 
I  despised  by  you  ?— Only  say  the  word — " 

"  Despised !"  exclaimed  Welsted, — "  adored  ! 
worshipped!  No  human  being  since  earth 
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has  been  created  can  have  loved  more  fondly, 
— more  tenderly  than  I  do. — Despise  ! — Oh, 
Fanny  !" 

"  Why  then  this  dreadful  agitation  ?"  said 
the  sanguine  girl. 

"  The  crisis  has  arrived,"  said  he,  more  ar- 
dently pressing  her  hand,  "  this  is  the  last  of 
it ! — We  must  part.1" 

"  God  forbid  !"  said  Fanny. 

"  God  forbid  it  should  be  otherwise,"  said 
Welsted. 

"  Explain,"  sobbed  Fanny  ;  "  what  have  I 
said, — what  have  I  done? — that  I  should  lose 
the  companion  of  my  youth,  the  beloved  of 
my  heart  ?" 

And  again  her  cheek  sank  on  his  shoulder, 
and  again  did  he  more  calmly  than  before  raise 
her  drooping  head,  and  implore  her  to  be  com- 
posed. 

"  Stay  a  moment,  Fanny,"  said  he,  "  let  the 
breeze  blow  on  your  face,  your  eyes  are  full  of 
tears,  your  forehead  burns  and  beats ; — stay, 
stay,  and  I  will  speak." 

"  In  pity  do  !"  said  the  unhappy  girl. 

"  Fanny,  idol  of  my  heart ! — for  such  you 
are,"  said  he— and  even  he  was  moved  to  tears, 
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— "  you  saw  my  gloom, — my  wretchedness, — 
indeed  I  could  not  hide  them.  And  why  should 
I  have  any  concealments  from  you? — Look 
round,  my  beloved,  see  these  well-known  fields, 
those  walks,  that  river  ; — gaze  on  them  with  me 
this  night,  for  never  more  must  we  behold  them 
together." 

"  Why,  why  ?"  said  Fanny. 

"  You  shall  be  told,"  answered  he,  "  since  it 
must  be  so.  I  need  not  repeat  the  obligations 
I  owe  to  your  father,  I  cannot  even  enumerate 
them, — I  owe  him  every  thing  ; — he  has  al- 
lowed me  the  happiness  of  your  society,  and 
I  have  dared  to  feel  myself  your  equal." 

"  Equal !"  interrupted  Fanny. 

"  Stay,  dearest,  stay,"  continued  Francis; 
"  in  the  course  of  our  lengthened  intimacy  that 
feeling  has  been  generated  which  might  have 
been  anticipated.  I  hoped — I  feared  ; — I  never 
knew  till  this  night  how  blessed  I  was; — and 
what  a  night  is  this  in  which  to  be  convinced  on 
such  a  point !" 

"  Why  ?"  said  Fanny  :  "  be  assured  my  fa- 
ther will  not  disapprove  the  declaration  of  your 
affection  for  me.  My  mother,  whom  you  know 
loves  you  as  a  son,  has  more  than  once  spoken 
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to  me,  half  jestingly  to  be  sure,  of  the  time  when 
you  and  I  should  fill  their  places  here  and  visit 
them  in  their  retirement." 

"  It  might  have  been,"  said  Welsted  ;  "  but 
the  die  is  cast,  you  must  not  be  mine." 

"  Then,  Francis,  I  will  vow — " 

"  You  must  not,  shall  not,11  interrupted  Wei- 
sted  ;  "  be  calm,  dearest ; — listen  : — As  I  have 
said  before,  I  am  bound  by  every  tie  of  gratitude 
to  your  father,  by  every  feeling  of  affection  to 
you.  I  know  my  duty  to  both  of  ye  too  well, 
to  stay  another  day  beneath  his  roof, — to-mor- 
row's noon  sees  my  departure." 

"  How  can  you  speak  thus  ?"  said  Fanny ; 
"  what  object  can  you  have  in  such  conduct, 
or  what,  indeed,  in  talking  of  it  ?" 

"  Your  welfare  and  prosperity,  Fanny ,"  re- 
plied her  devoted  Francis,  "  are  the  objects ; 
if  I  stay  and  persevere  in  maintaining  your  af- 
fection we  shall  marry,  and  not  only  will  poverty 
be  your  lot,  but  worse  far  worse,  the  curses  of 
your  parents  will  be  upon  your  head.1" 

"  Why  ;  answer  me,  why  ?" 

"  An  alliance,  honourable  and  noble,  is  at 
your  command,"  said  Welsted;  "  I  know  more 
than  you  suppose, — I  know  more  perhaps  than 
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even  your  father  himself  knows  at  this  mo- 
ment. Before  the  whole  truth  breaks  upon  him 
I  will  go ;  never  shall  it  be  said  that  the  orphan 
whom  he  cherished  and  supported,  was  the  viper 
in  his  bosom  to  sting  his  fostering  hand." 

"  Are  you  dreaming,  Francis  ?"  said  Fanny. 
"  What  alliance  ?" 

"  You  will  know  all  in  time,"  said  Welsted, 
"  the  offer  is  at  hand,  and  you  must  accept 
it ;  because  the  acceptance  of  it  will  raise  you 
to  a  rank  and  station  in  society  which  you  are 
so  well  qualified  to  fill ;  you  must  accept  it,  be- 
cause it  will  be  the  ardent  desire  of  your  parents 
that  you  should  accept  it ;  and,  above  all  other 
reasons,  you  must  accept  it,  because  your  dis- 
obedience will  not  only  entail  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  but  sin  itself  upon  your  head." 

"  I  cannot, — will  not — " 

"  Stay,  Fanny,"  continued  he ;  "  I  am  firm, 
nay  more,  I  am  desperate; — your  refusal  would 
kill  your  father ;  recollect  his  death  would  rest 
on  me, — that  I,  like  a  base,  insidious,  ingrate, 
nurtured  in  his  heart  and  house,  had  stolen  his 
child's  affections,  and  wedded  her  to  wretched- 
ness and  woe." 
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u  Oh,  but  Welsted,"  said  Fanny,  "  a  cottage 
with  you — " 

"  I  will  not  hear  it,  dearest,"  replied  her 
maddened  lover :  "  The  world,  if  they  knew 
of  this  would  set  me  down  either  for  a  fool 
or  a  dullard,  unable  to  appreciate  a  lovely, 
amiable,  creature  like  my  Fanny.  Believe  me, 
dearest,  best  of  girls,  to  my  very  heart  of  hearts 
I  love  you,  and  therefore  will  I  not  subject  you 
to  the  precarious  life  which  I  am  doomed  to 
lead ;  therefore  will  I  not  bring  down  upon  your 
head  the  malediction  of  your  parents ;  therefore 
will  I  not  interfere  with  the  bright  prospects 
which  await  you." 

"  What  earthly  offer  can  be  made  to  me,*" 
said  Fanny,  "  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  one 
I  so  tenderly  love  ?" 

"  As  a  brother,"  interrupted  Francis. 

"  As  a  brother,  if  you  will  have  it  so,"  cried 
she  eagerly. 

"  Then  we  must  part,  indeed,"  replied  he; 
"  never  believe  the  insidious  trash  of  any  one  who 
talks  of  loving  like  a  brother :  after  what  has 
passed  this  night,  the  deception  would  not  avail 
us  long.  Avoid  deceit  and  temporizing,  avoid 
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all  qualification  with  yourself;  be  assured, 
Fanny,  we  cannot  love  like  brother  and  sister ; 
we  must  not  be  husband  and  wife, — therefore 
must  we  part.1' 

"  Surely  it  will  be  time  to  take  this  mea- 
sure," said  she  more  mildly,  "  when  this  proposal 
comes.  But  why  am  I  to  accept — " 

"  I  have  already  said  why,  Fanny,"  said 
Francis,—*'  it  is  for  your  good,  your  advance- 
ment, the  advancement  of  your  family." 

"  Hear  me  then,"  said  Fanny. — 

And  he  would  have  listened,  perhaps,  not  to 
be  shaken  in  his  determination,  but  to  have 
soothed  her  anguish,  had  not  the  well-known 
bell  which  summoned  the  establishment  to 
prayers,  pealed  through  the  stillness  of  the 
night  and  warned  them  of  the  necessity  to 
hasten  towards  the  accustomed  parlour,  where 
the  evening's  meal  would  soon  be  waiting. 

"  Dry  those  tears,  my  best  beloved,"  said 
Welsted,  "  we  have  no  time  to  spare." 

"  How  can  I  appear  ?"  said  Fanny — "  it  will 
be  seen  that  I  have  been  crying." 

"  No  matter,  no  matter,"  said  Francis,  "  to- 
morrow will  set  all  to  rights  ;  and  God  be  mer- 
ciful to  me  under  the  trial !  Hush,  hush  !"  he 
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added,  as  he  felt  her  bosom  heave  rapidly ; 
"  be  calm,  be  calm,  my  dearest,  dearest  love." 
And  when  they  reached  the  side  gate,  he  drew 
her  closer  to  his  heart,  and  uttering  a  short 
and  fervent  prayer  to  Heaven  for  her  happiness, 
impressed  one  burning  kiss  upon  her  trembling 
lips.  It  was  the  first, — the  LAST  ! 
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CHAPTER  II. 

" What  though  the  hunter  fly, 

The  stricken  stag  bleeds  on  : 
TV  impression  that  thou  leav'st  upon  ray  soul 
Lies  there  so  deep,  so  lively,  and  so  full, 
That  memory  recalls  no  other  thought 
But  only  love,  and  only  love  of  thee." 

LANSDOUN. 

FANNY,  as  it  might  be  imagined,  was  unable 
to  appear  at  the  supper-table ;  she  could  not 
rally  her  spirits  —  she  felt  abashed,  miserable, 
half  guilty.  There  was  something  so  extra- 
ordinary in  Welsted's  conduct— something  so 
unaccountable,  that  she  was  distracted,  tor- 
mented, fevered ;  in  vain  she  essayed  to  rouse 
herself  from  the  weight  of  her  contending 
feelings,  and  hastily  undressing,  threw  herself 
into  bed,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  pillow,  which 
was  for  the  first  time  bedewed  with  tears  of 
LOVE — of  avowed,  and  as  she  then  believed, 
unrequited  LOVE. 

The  servant  had  no  sooner  announced  to  the 
party  assembled,  that  Miss  Fanny  was  not  well, 
and  had  gone  to  bed,  than  Mrs.  Rodney  bustled 
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up  to  her  room,  and  began  Pinnockizing  her 
with  the  most  scrupulous  exactitude.  "  Quite 
sure  you  did  not  get  your  feet  damp,  my  dear?" 
— "  Sit  in  a  draught,  my  love?"—"  Read  too 
long,  perhaps?"" — "  Eat  any  thing  that  disagreed 
with  you?" — "Those  mushrooms  at  dinner, 
couldn't  be  toadstools?" — "  Do  you  think  Sherry 
makes  you  ill  ?"" — these  and  ten  thousand  similar 
questions  did  Mrs.  Rodney  ask,  of  which  the 
repetition  may  well  be  spared.  They  indicated 
that  tenderness  which  is  inherent  in  mothers, 
but  under  the  circumstances  tortured  the  afflicted 
girl  more  than  any  bodily  ills  she  had  ever  en- 
dured. 

She  got  off,  eventually,  upon  condition  of 
swallowing  at  least  half  a  pint  of  hot  white- 
wine-whey,  and  being  covered  up  with  four 
layers  of  blankets  and  quilts:  Mrs.  Rodney 
having  decided,  in  the  most  peremptory  manner, 
that  the  whole  of  Fanny's  disorder  proceeded 
sudden  and  violent  cold ;  which  "  she  had  no 
doubt,  if  not  taken  care  of  in  time,  would  turn 
to  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  then  there 
would  be  an  end  of  their  poor  daughter  in  three 
days."  Indeed  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
the  suffering  girl  escaped  immediate  venesec- 
tion, which  was  twice  threatened  during  the 
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course  of  her  anxious  mother's  consolatory 
conversation. 

All  the  attentions  paid,  all  the  remedies  ad- 
ministered, Mrs.  Rodney  returned  to  the  sup- 
per-table, which  was  covered  as  usual,  with 
substantial  fare:  a  new  and  unusual  visitor, 
however,  graced  the  board.  Master  Brashleigh 
had  been  allowed  to  sit  up  to  supper — he  had 
evinced  such  extraordinary  originality  of  idea 
in  the  composition  of  a  theme  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon,  that  his  delighted  Preceptor  could 
not  refrain  from  bestowing  upon  him  the  signal 
and  singular  distinction  of  an  invitation  to  eat 
roasted  fowl  and  egg  sauce  with  the  family,  as  a 
reward  for  the  almost  supernatural  precocity  of 
genius  which  he  had  displayed  in  his  exercise. 

This  was  what  Mr.  Rodney  said — and  he  said 
it  in  his  most  figurative  style,  and  in  the  most 
florid  language ;  and  Welsted  never  was  more 
convinced  of  the  poetical  talent  of  his  superior, 
than  at  the  moment  when  his  eulogy  upon 
Master  Brashleigh's  merits  was  concluded.  In- 
deed the  sudden  patronage  and  indulgence  of 
the  wayward  urchin  were  intimately  connected 
in  Welsted's  mind,  with  the  subject  of  his 
present  sorrow  and  determination. 
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"  Have  you  relished  your  supper,  Brash- 
leigh ?"  said  Mrs.  Rodney. 

"  Yes,  Ma'am,  thank  you,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  won't  be  ill  in  the  morn- 
ing,'1 said  Mrs.  Rodney  -f  "  if  you  are,  we  must 
send  for  Mr.  Dawson  to  give  you  some  physic." 

"  I  trust  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  that, 
Cordelia,"  said  Mr.  Rodney,  patting  Master 
Brashleigh  on  the  head  paternally ;  "  but  if 
there  be,  Brashleigh  has  a  sufficient  sense  of 
moral  obligations  to  take  whatever  may  be 
prescribed  for  him  by  a  superior  in  age  and 
authority,  without  murmuring  or  hesitation." 

"  Oh  yes,  Sir,"  said  Brashleigh  ;  and  after 
a  small  glass  of  negus  with  a  very  little  wine 
in  it,  the  bell  was  rung  for  Mrs.  Enoch,  and 
the  young  gentleman  retired.  Welsted's  insu- 
perable dulness  at  supper  was  seen  by  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  and  after  the  departure  of 
his  pupil  the  poet  rallied  him  somewhat  inoppor- 
tunely about  love,  in  a  strain  worthy,  however, 
of  his  muse  in  one  of  her  happiest  flights,  and 
concluded  by  charging  him  with  a  sly  penchant 
for  Miss  Ann  Tucker,  one  of  the  bouncing,  rosy- 
cheeked  daughters  of  the  farmer,  whose  premises 
adjoined  the  school. 

VOL.  n.  N 
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This  was  striking  the  master-chord,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  Welsted  preserved  sufficient 
calmness  under  the  accusation,  to  conduct  him- 
self as  an  usher  should  conduct  himself  to  the 
principal  of  such  an  establishment  as  Somerville- 
House  Academy.  Of  one  thing  it  convinced 
him,  that  no  suspicion  had  been  excited  in  the 
old  gentleman's  mind,  of  any  attachment  in  the 
quarter  where  it  really  existed,  and  he  felt  grate- 
ful for  it,  however  much  surprized  that  the  in- 
timacy should  so  long  have  subsisted  without 
giving  rise  to  a  supposition  in  the  mind  of  Fan- 
ny's parents,  that  it  might  terminate,  as  in  fact 
it  had  terminated.  He  would  not  have  marvelled 
at  this,  had  he  known  the  world  :  such  things 
are  going  on  before  our  eyes  every  day  in  the 
week,  and  will  go  on,  I  suppose,  till  "  time  shall 
be  no  more." 

The  morning  came,  and  Fanny  still  remained 
unwell — so  unwell  indeed,  that  Mr.  Dawson  the 
apothecary,  who  generally  made  his  tour  of  the 
school,  and  his  two  or  three  shillings,  every  day 
(Sundays  not  excepted),  by  ordering  little  boys 
to  swallow  small  quantities  of  Pulv:  rad:  Jalapi: 
and  Supertart:  Potas»ce,  liquified  by  large  quan- 
tities of  Aqua  pura-,  was  called  in,  and  pronounced 
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Miss  Rodney  feverish ;  "  he  would,  however,  send 
a  draught  or  two  which  would  infallibly  set  all 
to  rights,  provided  she  was  kept  perfectly  quiet : 
she  seemed  weak  and  nervous,  and  any  thing 
likely  to  agitate  her,  would  be  extremely  impro- 
per, if  not  absolutely  dangerous." 

Things  continued  thus,  until  after  school 
broke  up  at  twelve  o'clock,  when  one  of  the 
boys  came  with  a  message  from  the  master  to 
Welsted,  begging  to  see  him  immediately,  in 
the  library.  Welsted,  whose  mind  had  been 
prepared  by  sundry  little  events  that  way  tend- 
ing, anticipated  too  truly  the  object  of  Mr. 
Rodney's  communication,  and  proceeded  to  the 
presence  of  the  head  of  the  house  with  a  feeling 
hardly  describable,  of  mingled  dread  and  doubt. 
He  calmed  his  agitation  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
and  upon  opening  the  door  of  the  sanctum,  found 
Rodney  in  the  act  of  reading  (how  many  times 
read  before,  he  knew  not)  a  letter,  which  had 
arrived  by  post. 

"  Welsted,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  and  his 
eyes  sparkled  with  joy,  while  even  dimmed  with 
a  tear ;  "  come  hither,  my  good  boy,  Francis, 
come  hither;— sit  you  down— shut  the  door — 
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there — sit  down,"  and  the  old  gentleman  was 
visibly  moved  by  some  strong  feeling. 

"It  is  extremely  provoking,""  said  he,  "that  tri- 
vial circumstances  of  bodily  indisposition  should 
have  combined  at  the  moment,  like  gathering 
clouds  about  the  sun,  to  mar  the  brightness  of  my 
daughter's  prospects.  Fanny  must  not  be  trusted 
with  the  important  news  I  have  just  received 
from  London,  because  she  is  too  unwell ;  and 
Mrs.  Rodney  is  equally  disqualified  from  hear- 
ing them,  inasmuch  as  they  would  be  forth- 
with conveyed  to  her  child ;  such  is  the  inhe- 
rent communicativeness  of  her  disposition,  such 
the  ever-springing,  green-leafiness  of  her  cha- 
racter ;  but  to  you,  Francis,  who  regard  every 
incident  however  minute  in  which  our  welfare 
is  concerned,  with  interest  and  affection,  to 
you  I  can,  —  I  must  confide  the  astonishing 
intelligence.11 

"  I  think,  Sir,"  said  Welsted,  looking  as 
pale  as  death,  "  I  could  almost  guess  the  nature 
of  your  intelligence.111 

"  I  think  not,11  said  Rodney ;  "  had  I  been 
told  that  I  should  be  enthroned  monarch  of  the 
Indies,  or  doomed  to  die  the  death  of  the  h:ird- 
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ened  murderer,  I  should  have  listened  to  the 
prophecy  with  not  more  incredulity  than  to 
a  prediction  made  last  night  of  what  has  been 
announced  to  me  to-day." 

"  It  relates,"  said  Welsted,  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  which  he  intended  to  sound  particularly 
firm,  "  to  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh." 

"  It  does,"  said  Rodney,  elevating  his  eye- 
brows, and  looking  with  a  sort  of  vacant  stare 
at  his  companion ;  "  but  the  purport,  Francis, 
the  purport.11 

"  Your  daughter  is  deeply  concerned  in  it, 
Sir,"  said  Welsted. 

"  Extraordinary  !"  exclaimed  the  astonished 
school-master ;  "  have  you  had  any  communica- 
tion with  Sir  Frederick  ?" 

"  I !"  said  Francis,  "  not  I,  Sir ;  but  com- 
mon observation  upon  his  conduct  towards  Miss 
Rodney,  when  he  last  came  to  leave  his  grand- 
child here,  led  me  to  anticipate  an  offer  of  his 
hand  for  her  ere  long, — indeed  I  would  have 
staked  my  life  on  the  event.1' 

"That  is  very  surprising,1'  said  Rodney.  "The 
truth,  however,  had  flashed  upon  your  mind, 
although,  perhaps,  a  little  prematurely, — the 
thing  is  now  confessed,  he  actually  announces 
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his  intentions  seriously,  and  purposes  shortly 
paying  us  a  visit  to  demand  her  hand,  in  due 
form." 

"  I  could  have  sworn  it,"  said  Welsted. 

"  It  is  indeed  the  bright  dawning  of  a  glori- 
ous day  for  her,  poor  child,"  said  Rodney. 
"  What  brilliant  prospects  open  upon  her  young 
senses — what  anticipations  of  splendour— what 
anxious  hopes  of  happiness  glow  in  my  heart — 
how  little  did  I  expect,  and  how  much  less  have 
I  deserved  this  kindness  of  Providence  !" 

"  I  am  apprehensive,1'  said  Welsted,  with  as 
little  emotion  as  possible,  "  that  Fanny  will  not 
equally  value  the  conquest  with  yourself— she 
has  expressed  opinions  of  Sir  Frederick " 

"  Opinions !"  interrupted  Rodney,  "  what  are 
the  opinions  of  a  child,  compared  with  the  re- 
sults of  such  an  alliance  ? — rank,  fortune,  title, 
are  all  at  her  command — and  more  than  all, — ab- 
solute control,  where  she  is  going  to  share  the 
honours  of  her  future  husband's  elevated  com- 
mand." 

"  I  trust,"  said  Francis,  "  that  it  may  be  for 
her  happiness  eventually,  and  I  trust  still  more 
anxiously,  that  she  may  feel  it  so." 

"  There  can  be   no  doubt,"   said    Rodney; 
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"  the  only  impediment  to  an  unconditional  and 
eager  acceptance  of  such  an  offer,  would  be  a 
prior  attachment — of  that  I  have  no  fear.  We 
have  no  connexions,  no  acquaintance,  no  visitor 
likely  to  ensnare  her  heart,  or  captivate  her  af- 
fections :  he  is  older,  to  be  sure,  than  Fanny,  by 
some  forty,  or  perhaps  five-and-forty  years — but 
what  of  that  ?" 

"  There  exists  a  prejudice  against  such  a  dis- 
parity," said  Francis. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Rodney,  "  and  I  know,  my 
excellent  boy,  that  Fanny  has  at  times  express- 
ed her  opinion  of  the  veteran  warrior  in  lan- 
guage bordering  upon  the  satirical;  but  the  flat- 
tering unction  of  adulation  will  soothe  away 
any  little  asperity  which  she  might  have  felt  be- 
fore she  knew  his  high  opinion  of  her,  and  I 
doubt  not  we  shall  be  able  to  smooth  all  dif- 
ficulties before  his  appearance  in  person ." 

"  We  !w  repeated  Welsted. 

"  We,11  said  Rodney  ;  "  one  of  my  motives, 
Francis,  for  thus  early  unburthening  my  mind 
and  making  you  the  partner  of  my  precious 
secret,  is  the  knowledge  that  you  have  a  powerful 
influence  over  her :  you  supplied,  as  it  were,  the 
place  of  her  lost  and  affectionate  brother ;  she 
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considers  you  in  the  light  of  a  near  relation, 
and  I  am  sure,  whatever  you  say,  she  will  attend 
to  with  cordiality  and  readiness ;  and,  as  it 
will  be  unchilled  by  the  apprehension  of  paternal 
advice  or  influential  control,  she  will  receive  it 
as  the  genuine  tribute  of  friendship  and  fraternal 
affection  from  one  whom  she  highly  regards.11 

"  I  fear,  Sir,"  said  Welsted,  "  I  should  ill 
support  the  character  of  advocate  in  such  a 
cause ;  indeed  the  moment  has  arrived  which  I 
have  anticipated  with  dread  for  months,  and 
in  which  I  am  doomed  to  undergo  certainly 
the  severest  trial  of  my  life.  I  entreat  your  pa- 
tience till  you  have  heard  me  out,  and  I  can 
safely  assure  you,  that  you  shall  have  no  cause 
to  condemn  the  determination  at  which  I  have 
arrived." 

"  I  do  not  understand  this,11  said  Rodney, 
"  there  is  as  it  were  a  mist  of  obscurity  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression)  before  my 
mind's  eye,  which  involves  the  whole  plain  of 
circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded." 

"  First  then,"  said  Welsted,  "  I  must  con- 
fess my  faults,  and,  secondly,  repair  them :  I 
love  your  daughter  Fanny,  better  than  the  whole- 
some air  of  heaven  which  I  breathe  : — ay,  Sir, 
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dearer  than  the  blood  which  flows  in  my  veins ; 
educated,  trained  up,  continuously  domesticated 
with  her,  it  was  natural  that  it  should  be  so.11 

"  Francis  !"  said  Rodney,  and  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  changed  from  the  bright 
confidence  of  elated  hope  to  a  look  of  mingled 
anger  and  despair, — "  remember " 

"  Stay,  Sir,"  said  Welsted,  "  hear  me  out ; 
for  months  and  years  Fanny  and  I  have  been 
constant  companions,  our  thoughts  and  tastes 
assimilated,  our  pursuits  and  pleasures  have  been 
the  same ; — the  result  was  inevitable." 

"  Recollect,"  interrupted  Rodney. 

"  Stay,  I  implore  you,"  said  Francis,  "  let 
not  the  words  of  reproach  which  you  may  think 
I  merit  pass  those  lips.  I  know  what  you 
have  done  for  me,  I  know  what  I  am,  and  I 
know  that  if  I  permitted  my  passion  for  your 
daughter  to  interfere  with  her  future  welfare 
and  happiness,  I  should  deserve  what  I  entreat 
you  not  yet  to  bestow  upon  me — your  bitterest 
curses." 

"  I  should  indeed  be  sorry  to  think  you  de- 
served them,"  said  Rodney. 

"  I  anticipated  this  offer,"  continued  Wel- 
sted, "  as  I  before  told  you ;  you  may  have 
N5 
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observed,  perhaps,  how  cautiously  I  spoke  of 
the  General  whenever  his  name  or  merits  were 
discussed.  I  saw  the  advantages  which  the 
proposal  offered,  but  I  determined  whenever 
the  blow  should  fall,  to  withdraw  myself  from 
your  house  and  all  communication  with  your 
family.  I  have  candidly  told  you  how  I  love 
your  child;  with  purity,  and  honour,  and  enthu- 
siasm :  I  have  confessed  my  innocent  fault,  you 
shall  now  find,  Sir,  that  I  know  my  duty.  Thanks 
to  that  education  which  your  liberality  and  kind- 
ness have  given  me,  I  am  enabled,  through  the 
support  of  Him  who  made  me,  to  prove  to  my 
benefactor  the  triumph  of  Principle  over  Pas- 
sion." 

"  I  had  no  idea,1"  said  Rodney,  still  lost  as  it 
seemed  in  wonder,  "  that  the  affection  of  frater- 
nity had  been  thus  transmuted,  as  it  were,  by 
time  into  a  more  ardent,  and  differently  cha- 
racterized feeling.  I  might  too  have  anticipated 
it,  yet  I  had  a  reliance  on  you." 

"Which  shall  not  deceive  you,"  said  Francis: 
"  to  argue  with  Fanny  upon  the  merits  of  this 
marriage,  to  persuade  her  to  take  the  step  which 
kills  my  hopes  of  worldly  happiness,  I- will  not 
undertake ;  but  since  circumstances  favour,  ant 
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her  indisposition  prevents  the  immediate  commu- 
nication to  herself  of  Sir  Frederick's  letter,  let 
me  avail  myself  of  them,  conceal  the  fact  till  the 
morning,  and  before  sun-set  this  evening  I  will 
be  far  away  from  the  home  that  has  sheltered 
and  the  hand  that  has  fed  me." 

"  Welsted,  I  am  not  deceived  in  you,"  said 
Rodney,  "  your  conduct  is  such  as  I  might 
have  expected.  It  was  incautious  on  my  part, 
I  am  free  to  admit,  to  have  suffered  this  pas- 
sion thus  gradually  and  imperceptibly  to  grow 
with  your  growth  and  strengthen  with  your 
strength  ;  but  whither  are  you  to  go,  my  dear 
Francis  ?  what  are  you  to  do  ?  That  must  be 
considered ." 

"  Thanks  to  your  care,"  said  Welsted,  "  I 
am  qualified  for  many  stations,  the  humblest 
will  serve  my  turn ;  any  thing,  Sir,  so  that  I  can 
live  honourably,  and  reflect  with  satisfaction 
that  I  have  done  my  duty." 

"  Let  your  absence  be  but  temporary,  Francis,'* 
said  Rodney;  "  return  to  us  when  the  ceremony 
is  over  and  the  bride  departed." 

"  Return  !"  exclaimed  Welsted  in  a  tone  of 
bitter  anguish.  "  Return,  Sir  !  my  duty  bids 
me  go,  but  worlds  should  never  tempt  me  back. 
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Every  object  I  saw,  every  being  I  met,  every 
sound  I  heard  would  recall  my  Fanny  and  re- 
mind me  of  her  loss ;  no,  Sir,  in  such  a  case  the 
measures  must  be  prompt,  decisive,  and  per- 
manent— we  must  part  eternally." 

"  How  I  lament,"  said  Rodney,  "  that " 

"  Lament  not,"*  said  Welsted ;  "  rejoice  at 
the  prospects  which  open  on  your  child;  it 
would  be  madness  to  temporize — the  connexion 
with  Sir  Frederick  is  honourable  to  her  and  you. 
I  alone  am  to  blame ;  perhaps  she  will  start 
difficulties,  raise  objections,  you  are  welcome  to 
allude  to  my  defection  in  any  way  you  please ; 
teach  her  to  hate,  instruct  her  to  forget  me, — I 
know  it  is  for  her  advantage,  I  know  it  is  es- 
sential to  your  happiness  that  she  should  do  so. 
All  I  ask  is,  keep  your  secret  till  this  evening, 
and  I  will  be  gone; — the  pain  of  separation 
must  be  spared  us:  you,  Sir,""  said  Francis, 
deeply  affected,  "  you  shall  hear  from  me  some- 
times.1" 

"  You  must  allow  me,"  said  Rodney,  who  for 
once  laid  aside  his  stilts,  "  to  furnish  you  with 
funds  which  may ' 

"  Not  a  shilling,  Sir,"  interrupted  Welsted, 
"  not  a  farthing ;  I  have  economized  sufficiently 
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since  you  thought  my  labours  worth  remunera- 
tion to  spare  me  that  pang.  Upon  the  amount 
of  my  savings  I  can  support  myself  well  enough 
until  my  own  hands  shall  again  earn  me  a  sub- 
sistence; you  have  given  me  the  means  of  gain- 
ing a  livelihood,  and  I  am  grateful,  and  as  long 
as  I  have  life,  so  long  shall  I  bless  your  name 
and  that  of  my  kind  and  excellent  Mrs.  Rod- 
ney, who  has  been  a  second  mother  to  me. 
You  had  better  say  nothing  of  this,"  continued 
Francis,  "  to  poor  Fanny,  Sir ;  it  may  agitate 
and  worry  her — it  can  do  no  good:  say,  if  a 
falsehood  be  allowable,  that  we  parted  in  conse- 
quence of  some  misconduct  of  mine,  and  of  some 
hasty  observation  of  yours  upon  it.  Say  any 
thing,  in  short,  to  avoid  discussion,  and  let  my 
name  be  interdicted  in  the  family— it  will  be 
better.1" 

"  No,  Francis,"  said  Rodney,  "  in  your  con- 
duct upon  this  trying  occasion  you  have  taught 
me  better  than  ever,  how  to  estimate  your  ho- 
nour and  virtue.  I  cannot  consent  to  such  mea- 
sures as  those  which  you  propose,  yet  can  I  not, 
such  is  the  strength  of  paternal  feeling,  object 
to  the  generous  course  you  have  marked  out  for 
yourself;  but  I  appreciate  your  excellence,  and 
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although  professedly  we  part,  not  to  meet  again, 
I  shall  cherish  the  fond  hope  that  circumstances 
may  occur  which  will  induce  you  hereafter  to 
rejoin  our  circle.1' 

"  God  send  my  Fanny  happy ! "  said  Wel- 
sted,  "  that  will  be  my  constant  prayer. — And 
now,  Sir,"  continued  he,  "  I  will  leave  you, 
to  make  the  few  preparations  necessary  to  my 
departure.  I  require  but  little ; — it  may  be  said 
I  have  gone  to  London  on  business — it  may  be 

— all  I  implore  is — for  with  the  best  intentions 
I  tremble  for  myself— do  not  subject  me  to  a 
parting  interview." 

"  I  am  going  over  to  Lord  Springfield's,'1  said 
Rodney. 

"  Then  God  bless  you,  Sir,"  said  Welsted, 
*'  I  shall  see  you  when  you  return  ;  — the  hall 
bell  is  just  ringing,  you  will  bo  late." 

"  I  shall  be  back  at  three,"  said  Rodney. 

•"  That's  well,  Sir,"  said  Francis,  "  that  will 
suit  well:"  and  he  hurried  abruptly  from  his 
protector's  presence,  rushed  to  his  room,  threw 
himself  on  the  bed,  and  shed  a  flood  of  tears. 
This  was  momentary — he  roused  himself — sat 
up — listened — the  rattling  of  plates  and  clat- 
tering of  knives  and  forks  announced  that  din- 
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ner  was  served  to  the  boys.  Mrs.  Rodney 
would  be  with  them  superintending.  Fanny 
was  still  in  her  room — Welsted  saw  the  master 
mount  his  iron  grey  horse  at  the  gate  to  depart 
for  Lord  Springfield's — he  descended  the  stairs 
— crossed  the  entrance  hall — entered  the  well- 
known  parlour  where  hung,  amidst  a  dozen 
others,  a  paltry  silhouette  of  Fanny ;  this  he 
detached  from  its  accustomed  nail,  and  thrust- 
ing it  into  the  bosom  of  his  waistcoat,  fled  again 
to  his  room.  He  hastily  packed  up  his  linen  and 
the  few  books  he  could  call  his  own,  in  his 
solitary  portmanteau,  carried  it  himself  down 
stairs  to  the  side-door  of  the  house  which  opens 
into  Farmer  Tucker's  Lane. — One  of  the  far- 
mer's boys  stood  at  the  gate,  who  volunteered  to 
carry  the  trunk  wherever  directed.  Welsted 
ordered  him  to  take  it  to  the  Crown  Inn  in  the 
village,  and  saw  him  depart ;  then  slackening  his 
pace,  composing  his  spirits  and  changing  the 
direction  of  his  steps,  he  passed  up  the  lane  into 
the  high  road  upon  which  the  front  of  the  house 
stands.  He  lifted  his  eyes  towards  the  window 
of  Fanny's  room — she  was  there — looking  pale 
and  sickly,  v/rapped  in  her  shawl  at  the  win- 
dow which  was  open  : — to  speak  to  her  was  in- 
evitable. 
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"  Isn't  the  air  too  cold  for  you  ?"  said  Francis. 

"  No,"  said  Fanny,  "  I  am  pronounced  quite 
well,  and  shall  be  down  at  tea."" 

To  think  that  a  simple  observation  couched 
in  common  homely  language  such  as  this,  should 
cut  a  man  to  the  very  heart  of  hearts  ! — the 
struggle  was  renewed — his  bosom  heaved — his 
knees  trembled. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Fanny,  leaning  forward  and 
speaking  more  softly,  "  your  spirits  are  better 
than  they  were  last  night,  Francis  ?" 

He  made  no  answer. 

"  Where  are  you  going  now  ?" 

"  Going,""  said  Welsted,  and  he  was  as  pale 
as  death,  "  I  'm  going — to  call " 

"  You  don't  look  well  to-day,"  said  Fanny, 
somewhat  impressively. 

"  No,  indeed? — I — I— am  pretty  well,"1  said 
he. 

"  Well,  make  haste  back,  Francis,1"  said  Fan- 
ny, "  perhaps  Mamma  will  let  me  out  of  prison 
before  tea-time,  and  then " 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  exclaimed  Francis,  interrupting 
her  in  a  tone  of  affected  gaiety ;  and  after  gazing 
one  moment  longer  upon  her  lovely  countenance, 
after  beholding  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles  and  an 
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affectionate  wave  of  her  hand,  he  hurried  along 
the  street  of  the  village,  and  reached  the  inn 
just  at  the  moment  the  London  coach  arrived,  to 
change  horses :  he  spoke  to  the  coachman,  gave 
his  portmanteau  into  his  charge,  and  walked  on- 
wards, desiring  to  be  taken  up  at  the  outside  of 
the  town. 

And  all  this  was  the  operation  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes; in  a  few  minutes  more  he  had  passed 
the  last  house  on  the  London  road  ;  and  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  seated  on  the 
roof  of  the  stage,  travelling  towards  the  Metro- 
polis at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Thou  canst  fight  well  and  bravely;  thou  canst 
Endure  all  dangers,  heats,  colds,  hungers  : 
Heaven's  angry  flames  are  not  suddener 
Than  I  have  seen  thee  execute ;  nor  more  mortal. 
The  winged  feet  of  flying  enemies 
I  've  stood  and  seen  thee  mow  away  like  rushes, 
And  still,  kill  the  killer !     Oh  were  thy  mind 
But  half  so  sweet  in  peace,  as  rough  in  dangers !" 

ROCHESTER. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh, 
K.  C.  B.,  recently  appointed  Commander  in 
Chief  at  Bombay,  (who  is  destined  to  make  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  this  narrative,)  was  born 
in  the  year  1760:  his  parents  were  highly  re- 
spectable persons  in  the  North  of  England,  who 
intended  their  son  Frederick  for  the  church ; 
not  that  his  personal  qualifications  or  intellectual 
endowments  were  particularly  adapted  to  the 
sacred  functions  of  the  priesthood,  but  because 
an  aunt  of  his,  had  in  her  gift,  the  valuable  living 
of  Glebeland  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his 
father's  place. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Brashleigh,  after  an  educa- 
tion at  Rugby,  was  entered  at  Exeter  College, 
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Oxford,  and  kept  some  two  or  three  terms, 
when,  in  consequence  of  a  most  unexpected  event, 
his  views  and  intentions  for  after-life  underwent 
a  sudden  and  singular  alteration.  His  maiden 
aunt,  whose  heart  had  remained  unthawed  for 
upwards  of  sixty  winters,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
devoted  attentions  and  unremitting  assiduities 
of  the  reverend  Mr.  Huggin,  a  man  of  unques- 
tionable piety  and  devotion,  sanctified  in  his 
manner  and  conversation,  of  unimpeachable 
purity  of  conduct  and  excellence  of  temper,  and 
who,  after  a  lengthened  service  as  curate  to  the 
then  incumbent,  the  reverend  Arthur  Brashleigh, 
induced  the  patroness  of  the  living  to  surrender, 
not  only  her  ancient  person  and  matured  heart, 
but  the  valuable  bit  of  preferment  into  the  bar- 
gain, to  his  possession ;  an  act  which  was  set 
down  in  the  Brashleigh  family  as  indicative  of 
insanity,  on  the  part  of  their  antiquated  rela- 
tion, although  not  sufficiently  conclusive  for  the 
attainment  of  a  statute  of  lunacy. 

Cut  short  in  his  career  towards  the  dexter 
bench  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament,  the 
young  Oxonian  applied  to  his  father  to  know 
what  course  he  would  advise  him  to  pursue. 
Mr.  Huggin  was  young  and  healthy,  the  air  and 
neighbourhood  of  Glebeland  particularly  salu- 
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brious,  and  therefore  any  thing  like  waiting  for 
the  next  vacancy  appeared  wholly  out  of  the 
question.  For  the  bar,  Frederick  was  con- 
vinced that  he  had  neither  talent  nor  applica- 
tion; for  the  navy  he  was  considerably  too  old, 
it  being  quite  clear  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  gen- 
tlemen with  beards  to  assume  the  character  of 
midshipmen,  and  try  trips  to  the  main-top- 
gallant-truck, after  their  legs  have  grown 
long  and  awkward,  and  themselves  heavy  and 
unwieldy. 

The  army,  therefore,  seemed  the  only  chance 
left;  and  accordingly  in  the  year  1781,  and 
not  before,  Mr.  Frederick  Brashleigh  procured 
upon  the  interest  of  his  family,  which  in  those 
days  had  some  weight  in  the  county,  an  en- 
signcy  in  a  regiment  of  the  line,  the  number  of 
which  I  shall  most  carefully  keep  secret. 

Brashleigh  was  an  ill-favoured,  hard-featured 
young  man ;  his  hair  was  white,  and  his  eye- 
lashes white,  and  his  eyebrows  white,  and 
his  complexion  cowslip  yellow,  covered  Avith 
a  profusion  of  freckles ;  a  strong  sympathy  be- 
tween a  pair  of  greyish  greenish  eyes,  induced 
them  to  ogle  each  other  across  a  nose,  which 
though  of  the  aquiline  order  had  received  consi- 
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derable  damage  when  its  proprietor  was  a  boy, 
by  a  blow  it  received  from  a  falling  folio  of  voy- 
ages, which,  while  the  adventurous  youth  was 
dragging  down  some  more  interesting  work  from 
a  shelf  in  his  father's  library,  pitched  directly 
upon  that  part  of  the  projecting  feature  vulgarly 
called  the  bridge,  and  gave  it  such  a  twist  that 
it  never  after  recovered  the  much-desired  me- 
diocrity of  his  face. 

He  was  perhaps  one  of  the  worst-tempered, 
violent,  and  uncivilized  youths  ever  bred  in  a 
decent  family ;  self-willed,  vindictive,  suspicious, 
overbearing  to  his  inferiors,  obsequious  to  those 
above  him,  illiberal  in  all  his  thoughts  and 
views,  and,  in  short,  held  to  be  so  disagreeable 
at  Oxford,  that  if  he  had  not  voluntarily  removed 
himself  from  Exeter,  the  whole  stock  of  in- 
genuity of  that  ingenious  College,  would  very 
soon  have  been  exerted  to  compel  him  to  re- 
tire. 

The  regiment  to  which  he  was  appointed  was 
in  India,  when  he  received  his  orders  to  join  it ; 
and  accordingly  he  proceeded  to  Fort  William 
by  the  earliest  opportunity,  having  quarrelled 
during  the  voyage  with  every  passenger  in  the 
ship,  except  a  brother  subaltern,  his  junior, 
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who  kept  terms  with  him  more  from  awe  than 

affection. 
Arrived  safe   at    the  end  of   his  salt-water 

progress,  he  commenced  a  fresh-water  one, 
and  after  four  months  budgerowing  up  the 
Ganges,  reached  the  head-quarters  of  his  corps, 
which,  at  that  time,  was  stationed  I  believe  at 
Futtyghur,  or  some  such  place. 

Before  nine  months  had  elapsed  he  had  fought 
three  duels,  been  once  tried  by  a  court  martial, 
and  sent  to  Coventry  by  the  regiment  half  a 
dozen  times  for  churlish  conduct ;  tired  there- 
fore of  the  round  of  tiffing,  dining,  and  supping, 
with  a  set  of  men  by  whom  he  clearly  saw  he 
was  hated  and  for  whom  he  entertained  the  most 
sovereign  contempt,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
removal  of  the  regiment  to  the  city  of  palaces, 
(as  Calcutta  is  called  in  India,)  to  unite  himself 
to  one  of  those  young  ladies  who  are  annu- 
ally sent  out  to  the  white  flesh  market  of 
the  East,  like  unstamped  cards,  which  are 
made  for  exportation,  the  return  of  which,  to 
England  to  be  played  with,  incurs  a  heavy 
penalty.  Of  the  lady's  family,  friends,  con- 
nexions or  circumstances,  he  of  course  knew  as 
little  as  she  knew  of  his,  but,  nevertheless,  she 
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accepted  his  offer  immediately  upon  its  being 
made,  in  obedience  to  the  directions  of  her  fe- 
male friend  and  consignee,  who  gave  her  to  un- 
derstand that  it  was  a  rule  in  the  carnal  bazar 
of  Bengal  for  Venture-Misses  to  take  the  first 
man  who  proposed;  and  accordingly  Miss  Ame- 
lia Fossdyke  became  Mrs.  Brashleigh  in  about 
three  weeks  after  her  first  interview  with  her 
future  husband. 

As  I  was  at  no  period  of  their  residence  there, 
either  in  their  Bungalow,  or  indeed,  in  India  it- 
self, it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  how  they  passed 
their  time.  I  have  heard  that  he  was  chiefly 
addicted  to  cock-fighting,  in  which  humane  di- 
version and  all  its  concomitant  pleasures  of  train- 
ing, feeding,  matching,  weighing,  and  heeling, 
he  took  great  delight  and  consumed  much 
of  his  time ;  she  was  amiable,  placid,  and  con- 
tented, and  became  a  mother  during  the  first 
year  of  her  marriage,  and  occupied  with  her 
Ayah  and  baby  went  on  pretty  well,  until, 
as  the  novelty  of  matrimony  wore  off,  and 
her  laudable  determination  to  be  pleased  with 
India  and  her  husband  a  little  abated,  she  began 
to  discover,  as  all  his  acquaintances  had  disco- 
vered long  before,  that  there  never  existed  upon 
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earth  a  more  uncivilized  disagreeable  animal  in 
human  shape  than  her  "  dear  Frederick  Brash- 
leigh." 

It  so  happened,  and  such  things  will  happen, 
that  Mrs.  Brashleigh,  who  was  extremely  pretty, 
and  graceful  beyond  the  general  average  of  ex- 
portation girls,  was  at  a  public  entertainment  at 
Calcutta,  and  most  particularly  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  Excellency  the  then  Commander 
of  the  forces :  —  who  his  Excellency  was,  I 
shall  keep  religiously  secret,  for  more  rea- 
sons than  one :  no  matter,  he  saw,  and  ad- 
mired her,  discovered  her  name,  inquired  of 
his  aid-de-camp  the  regiment,  and  rank  of 
her  husband, — whether  a  King's  officer  ?  or 
Company's  ?  to  all  of  which,  he  received  (as  ge- 
nerals do,  when  they  ask  such  questions  of  their 
staff)  answers  clear  and  succinct,  which  appeared 
extremely  satisfactory;  the  character  of  the 
lieutenant  was  sketchily  given,  and  upon  re- 
ference to  a  gay  lady  of  a  certain  time  of  life, 
high  in  favour  at  the  Presidency,  his  Excellency 
was  satisfied  that  the  plaintive  expression  which 
Mrs.  Brashleigh's  features  occasionally  wore  dur- 
ing the  evening,  resulted  from  some  secret  sor- 
row, some  silent  grief  connected  with  domestic 
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events,  and,  in  short,  that  she  was  what  is  col- 
loquially called  "  not  happy  with  her  husband." 

His  Excellency  the  commander  of  the  forces 
caused  himself  forthwith  to  be  introduced  to 
the  fair  mourner;  and  although  no  places  in  the 
world  are  so  ridiculously  ceremonious  as  our 
oriental  settlements  of  tea-dealers  and  cotton- 
pickers,  his  Excellency  waved  all  the  usual 
forms  which  are  so  jealously  adhered  to,  in 
order  to  give  the  money-making  exiles  who  re- 
side there  something  like  importance  in  their 
banishment,  and  made  the  amiable  during  the 
evening  most  charmingly  and  successfully. 

Poor  Mrs.  Brashleigh,  who  had  been  long 
enough  married  to  value  her  charms  and  at- 
tractions by  the  way  in  which  her  husband 
seemed  to  appreciate  them;  held  them  in  no 
great  estimation,  and  never  dreamt  that  she  had 
that  evening  captivated  the  gay  and  gallant  ge- 
neral who  ruled  and  reigned  over  his  Majesty's 
forces  and  those  of  John  Company  with  un- 
divided power  and  control. 

Poor  unsuspecting  thing !  she  was  doomed 
very  soon  to  be  undeceived  upon  this  important 
point.  Early  the  next  day,  as  she  and  her  lov- 
ing spouse,  who  had  just  returned  from  cock- 
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feeding,  were  seated  at  tiffin  in  their  Bungalow, 
(Some  fish  and  rice,  a  tureen  of  Mulicatauny, 
and  a  bottle  of  Hod  son's  pale  ale,  on  the  cloth- 
less  table)  when  to  their  surprise  and  amaze- 
ment one  of  the  aids-du-camp  of  his  Excellency 
the  commander  in  chief  made  his  unexpected 
appearance.  The  glittering  visitor  was  received 
by  the  lady  with  her  usual  goodnature  and 
kindness,  and  by  her  husband  with  a  sort  of 
sullen  impatience  not  umriingled  with  mortifica- 
tion, that  one  of  his  Excellency's  staff  should 
have  detected  the  irregularity  with  which  the 
repast  had  been  put  down. 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  aid-du-camp,  '*  you  caught 
no  cold  last  night,  Mrs.  Brashleigh." 

"  I  don't  think  I  have,"  said  Mrs.  Brashleigh, 
for  she  was  afraid  to  state  distinctly  whether 
she  had  or  had  not,  until  her  husband  had  sig- 
nified his  will  and  pleasure  whether  she  should 
disclaim  or  admit  the  apprehended  indisposition. 

"  Not  she,"  said  Brashleigh;  "  she  is  as  hard 
as  iron,  Walford,  and  takes  more  killing  than 
a  badger.  I  'm  afraid  you  won't  like  our  tiffin, 
Walford,  coming  from  head-quarters ;  but  I 
can't  help  it.  I  have  no  regular  cook,  and 
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as  for  Amelia,  she  can't  manage  any  thing  in 
our  way." 

"  I  have  tiffed,"  said  Walford,  "  and  have 
not  a  moment  to  spare — I  have  called  on  busi- 
ness." 

"  Oh,"  said  Brashleigh,  "  about  that  infernal 
fellow,  Magann,  I  suppose — another  court  of 
enquiry  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  aid-du-camp,  "  I  really  don't 
know  exactly  what  the  business  is;  but  I  am 
directed  by  his  Excellency  to  beg  you  will  call 
on  his  military  secretary  to-morrow  as  early  as 
you  conveniently  can,  after  morning  parade." 

"Not  regimental  business  then  ?"  said  Brash- 
leigh, who  had  just  involved  himself  in  a  serious 
quarrel  with  a  brother-officer,  who  happened 
unfortunately  to  be  decidedly  in  the  right. 

"  I  fancy  not,"  said  Walford,  who  appeared 
during  the  conversation  to  treat  Mrs.  Brash- 
leigh with  the  most  marked  deference  and 
respect,  "  but  I  know  nothing  more  than  I  am 
bid  to  know." 

"  That's  the  case  with  you  grandees,"  said 
Brashleigh :  "  thank  God  I'm  independent  of 
every  body.  I  do  my  duty,  and  don't  care 
o  2 
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three  cowries  either  for  the  general  or  my 
own  commanding  officer ;  and  how  you  can 
live  the  life  of  an  aid-du-camp,  always  bowing 
and  cringing,  and  smirking  and  smiling,  and 
carrying  hats  and  messages,  and  carving  at 
dinner,  and  playing  at  cards,  and  trying  horses, 
and  riding  backwards  in  coaches,  I  don't  in 
the  least  comprehend :  for  my  part  I'd  starve 
first.11 

"  Your  satire  upon  dependants  falls  harmless 
to-day,  Brashleigh,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned," 
said  Walford;  "  for  I  join  my  regiment  which 
is  ordered  on  service,  and  quit  his  Excellency's 
staff  to-morrow." 

"  You  are  right,  Walford,  you  are  right," 
said  the  animated  subaltern ;  "  free  and  easy, 
bread  and  cheese  and  liberty,  is  my  motto ; 
how  happy  you  '11  feel  when  once  you  are  out 
of  harness.11 

"  I  have  had  every  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  the  general,11  said  Walford ;  "  he  has  been 
kindest  of  the  kind  to  me,  and  has  never  exacted 
half  the  duties  which  he  had  a  right  to  claim." 

"  His  Excellency  seems  an  extremely  pleasant 
man,"  said  Mrs.  Brashleigh. 

"  His  Excellency,"   said  Walford,  "  would 
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be  extremely  well  pleased  to  hear  that  you 
think  so,  Mrs.  Brashleigh." 

"  She  !n  said  Brashleigh ;  "  how  should  she 
know  any  thing  about  generals? — why  her 
father  was  a  hatter  in  the  Poultry,  or  some 
such  place.  She  'd  call  any  thing  gentlemanly 
and  pleasant  that  was  a  cut  above  the  counter." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Amelia,  "  I  only  ob- 
served  " 

"  Keep  your  observations  to  yourself,  then, 
Ma'am,"  said  Brashleigh,  "  and  go  and  nurse 
your  little  child — I  hear  it  squalling  again. 
There  never  was  so  peevish  a  brat  in  Bengal  as 
your  pet  lamb.  Come  go,  Ma'am,  and  make 
them  keep  it  still." 

The  tears  stood  in  the  poor  young  creature's 
eyes,  and  casting  a  glance  at  Watford,  she 
pushed  her  plate  away  from  her,  hastily  rose 
and  left  the  room. 

"  Now  that 's  what  she  calls  fine :  she  'd  have 
made  a  capital  actress,*'  said  her  husband.  "  She 
thinks  you  '11  pity  her,  and  set  me  down  for  a 
brute  and  a  tyrant— that's  just  her  way." 

"  Well,"  said  Walford,  anxious  to  get  away, 
"  I  will  not  intrude  any  longer ;  you  will  call  on 
Mansel  to-morrow  as  soon  as  you  can." 
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"  Can  ? — must  you  mean,"  said  Brashleigh. 
"  I  must  go  full  fig,  I  suppose,  to  the  mili- 
tary secretary :  no  mufti — no  white  jacket — no 
being  comfortable." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  be  dressed,"  said 
Walford,  "  for  I  rather  believe — I  don't  know, 
that  his  Excellency  wishes  to  speak  to  you  him- 
self." 

"  Oh,  then,'1  said  Brashleigh,  •'  I  'd  bet  fifty 
rupees  I  know  what  he  is  after." 

"  The  deuce  you  do,"  thought  Walford. 

"  Great  men  always  want  something  when 
they  are  so  devilish  civil  to  little  ones,"  said 
Brashleigh. 

Walford  was  startled  by  this  observation,  and 
somewhat  apprehensive  that  his  friend  might 
suspect  the  real  object  of  his  Excellency's  desire 
to  see  him,  inasmuch  as  there  are  but  few 
things  in  the  world  which  a  commander  of  the 
forces  can  possibly  want  from  a  lieutenant. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Walford,  "  I  can't  assist  you 
in  your  surmises." 

"  He's  going  to  ask  me  to  give  hifti  some  of 
my  Malay  cocks,"  said  Brashleigh;  "  that's  it, 
you  may  depend  upon  it — he  wants  to  mend  the 
breed." 
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An  irresistible  smile  played  over  Watford's 
countenance  at  this  announcement  of  the  lieu- 
tenant's suspicions,  and  after  again  assuring  him 
that  he  really  did  not  know  what  his  Excel- 
lency's object  was,  the  gallant  aid-du-camp 
mounted  his  little  Arabian,  and  followed  by  his 
sice  at  full  speed,  galloped  away  to  head-quarters 
to  report  progress. 

When  he  departed,  Brashleigh  returned  to 
the  room  where  tiffin  was  still  on  the  table,  and 
having  regaled  himself  with  all  the  different  de- 
grees of  the  then  favourite  Indian  beverage, 
in  as  many  distinct  tumblers,  from  Sangaree  the 
first,  to  Sangrorum  the  last,  proceeded  half 
asleep  and  half  stupid,  with  the  aid  of  his 
servant,  to  buckle  on  his  accoutrements  and 
betake  himself  to  afternoon  parade. 

His  poor  wife  remained  with  her  hapless  child 
until  his  return,  which  occurred  at  a  late  hour, 
just  in  time  to  announce  that  he  should  dine 
at  the  mess,  a  measure  he  often  adopted,  not 
because  he  liked  the  society  of  his  brother  offi- 
cers, or  received  the  smallest  gratification  from 
visiting  them,  but  because  he  knew  they  were 
always  happier  and  more  comfortable  when  he 
was  absent.  This,  and  the  desire  to  show  that 
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he  had  a  right  (for  he  had  a  great  notion  of  his 
rights)  to  be  there,  generally  led  him  into  their 
company  about  twice  or  three  times  in  each  week, 
upon  which  occasions  he  generally  involved  him- 
self in  some  new  scrape,  and  excited  some  new 
disgust. 

On  the  particular  occasion  under  discussion, 
he  signalized  himself  by  the  display  of  his  inde- 
pendent indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mander of  his  forces,  whom  he  denounced  in 
terms  hardly  decent,  and  not  quite  safe,  even  at 
a  mess-table,  for  having  tyrannized  over  some 
poor  fellow  of  his  acquaintance  and  stopped  his 
promotion  to  favour  a  protege  of  his  own ;  and 
swore  that  if  he  were  Jackson,  he  would  do  this, 
and  he  would  say  that,  and  he  would  write 
home  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  he  would  never 
submit  to  be  made  a  fool  of,  nor  a  tool  of; 
he  would  have  justice,  the  birthright  of  a 
British  soldier;  and  thus  the  conversation  was 
engrossed,  and  the  evening's  harmony  destroyed, 
by  one  of  Lieutenant  Brashleigh's  edifying  ex- 
hibitions of  military  independence,  good  taste, 
and  good  sense. 

The  morning  came; — and  with  it,  parade; 
Halt,  left  wheel — front — dress;  as  usual,  then 
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breakfast,  and  more  quarrelling  with  poor  Mrs. 
Brashleigh,  to  whom  for  the  fifty-third  time  he 
mentioned  how  bitterly  he  repented  having 
married  her,  upbraided  her  with  low  birth, 
swore  that  he  had  been  tricked  and  deceived, 
and  wished  himself  dead,  which,  being  calmly 
interpreted  by  his  better  half,  was  translated 
into  a  wish  that  she  were  dead  and  he  rid  of  her. 
After  parade,  however,  Lieutenant  Brash- 
leigh betook  himself  to  the  office  of  Major 
Mansel,  the  Military  Secretary,  where  he  re- 
mained for  upwards  of  an  hour.  When  he  re- 
turned home,  he  appeared  to  be  in  an  extra- 
ordinary humour  ;  he  seemed  nearly  good-tem- 
pered, spoke  almost  kindly  to  his  poor  wife, 
whose  beautiful  eyes  were  actually  reddened 
and  swollen  with  tears :  something  very  strange 
had  evidently  occurred,  he  was  an  altered  man, 
and  she  an  astonished  woman ;  he  dined,  how- 
ever, at  the  mess,  and  there,  when  reminded  of 
what  he  had  said  the  night  before,  seemed  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  bury  all  recollection  of  his 
former  conduct  and  conversation  in  oblivion  :  his 
brother  officers  wondered  at  the  subdued  and 
softened  tone  of  the  boisterous  lieutenant,  and 
were  marvelling  at  the  strange  alteration  so  sud- 
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denly  effected  in  his  manner,  and  the  tone  of  his 
observations  upon  his  superiors,  heretofore  the 
constant  objects  of  his  vituperation,  when  the 
orderly-book  was  brought  to  one  of  the  captains 
at  table  by  his  sergeant.  He  opened  it,  and  the 
exclamation  which  escaped  him  as  he  read  the 
order  of  the  day,  excited  a  sudden  feeling  of 
surprise  in  all  around  him. 

"  I  wish  you  joy,  Brashleigh,"  said  Captain 
Osborne,  returning  the  book  to  the  sergeant. 
"  Why  this  is  a  surprise." 

"  What — promotion?1'  exclaimed  the  presi- 
dent. 

"  Read — read  !"  was  the  general  cry. 

Osborne  took  back  the  orderly-book  and  read 
with  an  audible  voice. 

Head  Quarters,  Fort  William, 

Februarys,  1786. 

G.  O.  His  Excellency  the  Commander  in  Chief 
has  been  pleased  to  appoint  Lieutenant 

Brashleigh  of  the regiment  to  be 

his   Excellency's   Aid-du-Cainp,    vice 
Walford,  who  joins  his  regiment. 

(Signed)  W.  MANSEL, 

Mil.  Sec. 
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A  thunder-bolt,  an  apparition,  Old  Nick  him- 
self, had  he  made  his  appearance,  in  the  full 
uniform  of  the  corps,  could  not  have  more 
completely  surprised  the  assembled  party  than 
this  announcement ;  indeed,  in  Brashleigh's  pre- 
sence, it  was  almost  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
their  astonishment !  That  so  accomplished  a  per- 
son and  so  distinguished  an  officer  as  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  should  have  selected  from 

f 

amongst  all  his  Majesty's  regiments  then  at 
Fort  William,  a  man  hardly  two  removes  from 
downright  boorishness  for  one  of  his  personal 
staff,  seemed  like  a  miracle,  or  a  proof  of  sudden 
and  violent  insanity ;  they  looked,  and  winked, 
and  stared,  but  finally  drank  the  health  of  the 
new  aid-du-camp  by  unanimous  consent,  con- 
soling themselves,  in  the  midst  of  their  contend- 
ing feelings  upon  the  subject,  with  the  reflection, 
that  let  what  might  happen,  at  all  events  they 
should  get  rid  of  him. 

As  I  do  not  profess  to  detail  the  history  of 
Mr.  Brashleigh's  early  life,  and  as  our  concerns 
with  him  are  of  much  more  recent  date,  I  shall 
merely  observe,  that  in  the  course  of  the  following 
week  the  new  aid-du-camp  shifted  his  quarters 
to  the  general's  house,  where,  with  the  urbanity 
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and  consideration  which  always  marked  his  Ex- 
cellency's conduct,  his  Excellency  caused  rooms 
to  be  fitted  up  for  Mrs.  Brashleigh  and  her  dear 
infant.     That   after  nine   or   ten   months  had 
elapsed  Lieutenant  Brashleigh  became  the  most 
abject  sycophant  that  ever  crawled,  devoted  his 
days   to   tattling,  and   his  evenings   to   eaves- 
dropping, to  collect  anecdotes,  scandal,  or  even 
more  serious  matter  of  information  for  his  Ex- 
cellency ;   that  he  was  the  warmest  advocate  of 
all  his  Excellency's  military  measures,  and  the 
constant  eulogist  of  his  Excellency's  domestic 
virtues.     That  Mrs.  Brashleigh,    shortly  after 
the  appointment,  recovered  her  health  and  good 
looks  surprisingly  ;  that  whenever  she  took  her 
airings,  it  was  in  the  lofty  phaeton  of  his  Excel- 
lency, (at  that  time  the  fashionable  carriage)  ; 
that  whenever  she  went  to  parties,  his  Excel- 
lency's palanquin  attended  her;  that  her  control 
over  her  husband,  and  her  sovereign  contempt 
for  him,  were  as  evident  to  all  beholders  as  her 
influence  over,  and  her  high   consideration  for, 
the  general ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  some  ten 
months    she    presented    Lieutenant  Brashleigh 
with  a  fine  boy,  which,  though  pronounced  by 
the  lady's  female  friends  to  be  the  "  very  image 
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of  his  father,"  did  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
resemble  her  former  child,  who  was,  at  the  time 
it  was  born,  declared,  by  the  same  competent 
authorities,  to  be  the  lieutenant's  counterpart. 

Were  I  to  go  into  details,  or  recount  the 
various  reasons  assigned  for  the  lieutenant's  get- 
ting a  company  by  purchase,  when  it  was  noto- 
rious he  had  not  five  rupees  at  his  command, 
or  for  the  entire  revolution  worked  in  his  habits 
and  principles,  I  should  unnecessarily  swell  the 
bulk  of  my  narration.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  his 
elder  child  died,  that  his  wife  shortly  after  be- 
came an  invalid,  and  that  his  Excellency  the 
commander  of  the  forces,  having  continued  in 
Calcutta  even  beyond  the  usual  period  of  com- 
mands, was  at  length  recalled,  and  his  successor 
arrived  in  India.  To  him,  as  a  treasure,  his 
Excellency  recommended  Captain  Brashleigh  as 
military  secretary,  and  succeeded,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  said  captain,  in  fixing  him  in  that 
respectable  situation.  Mrs.  Brashleigh 's  health, 
according  to  the  fiat  of  her  physician  (a  parti- 
cular friend  of  his  Excellency),  at  this  particu- 
lar juncture  required  her  immediate  removal  to 
Europe  with  her  surviving  boy,  of  whom  she 
was  dotingly  fond ;  and  accordingly,  as  his 
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Excellency  was  returning  to  England  at  the 
same  time,  nothing  could  be  more  convenient 
for  Mrs.  Brashleigh  than  taking  a  passage  in 
the  same  ship  with  his  Excellency,  where  she 
would  enjoy  every  comfort  which  the  exalted 
rank  of  her  husband's  patron  would  command, 
and  be  sure  of  society  to  which  she  was  accus- 
tomed, and  in  which  she  was  always  extremely 
well  pleased  to  be. 

These  preliminaries  arranged,  time  glided  in- 
sensibly on,  and  on  the  14th  of  February,  1789, 
his  Excellency  proceeded  in  his  budgerow,  at- 
tended by  several  of  his  friends  and  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Brashleigh  and  her  son,  an  Ayah,  and 
several  domestics,  down  the  Hoogly  to  Fultah  ; 
where,  his  Excellency  having  taken  an  affection- 
ate leave  of  his  staff  and  friends,  and  the  lady 
having  bade  a  tender  adieu  to  her  husband,  the 
party  embarked  on  board  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany's Ship  Horncastle,  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
tons,  which  after  firing  a  salute  in  honour  of  his 
Excellency  (by  which  attempt  at  a  nautical 
manoeuvre  she  burst  two  of  her  guns,  killed 
four  of  her  men,  and  wounded  seven  others,) 
let  fall  and  sheeted  home  her  topsails  gradually 
and  deliberately,  one  by  one ;  shook  out  her 
three  top-gallant  sails  in  the  course  of  the  next 
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three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  and,  having  in  forty 
minutes  more  got  way  upon  her,  began  to  bore 
her  great  round  bows  through  the  foaming 
waves  on  her  voyage  to  England. 

And  thus  parted  Captain  and  Mrs.  Brash- 
leigh,  as  it  turned  out,  never  to  meet  again. 
The  captain,  habituated  to  India,  "held  on,"  with 
staff  appointments,  as  long  as  he  could,  until  his 
regiment,  in  the  course  of  service,  was  ordered 
home  ;  he  then  exchanged  into  another,  the  ex- 
change lost  him  much  of  his  army  rank,  and  he 
found  himself  in  the  year  1801,  a  widower,  an 
invalid,  and  second  captain  of  his  regiment. 
Pains  in  his  side,  yellow  cheeks,  constant  fever, 
and  insatiable  thirst,  warned  him  to  shift  his 
quarters;  and  early  in  the  Spring  of  1802  he 
reached  his  native  country,  shattered  in  consti- 
tution, and,  as  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  not 
particularly  improved  in  looks. 

Cheltenham,  however,  in  time  resuscitated 
him,  and  a  tour  made  with  Mrs.  Brashleigh's 
favourite  son  (then  in  his  fifteenth  year)  suffici- 
ently re-established  him  to  feel  anxious  again 
for  active  life.  His  regiment  shortly  after  re- 
turned to  England,  his  friends  purchased  a 
majority  in  it  for  him ;  he  was  now  in  the  path 
to  preferment,  and  having  risen  progressively 
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through  the  different  grades  of  the  army,  served 
with  much  honour  and  credit  to  himself  during 
the  Peninsular  war,  and  consummated  his  mili- 
tary fame  by  most  gallant  conduct  on  the  im- 
mortal field  of  WATERLOO  ;  on  that  plain  fell 
by  his  side,  covered  with  wounds  and  glory,  the 
son  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  departed  wife, 
who  in  the  previous  year,  and  when  a  prospect 
of  peace  was  temporarily  held  out  to  the  world, 
had  married  happily  and  advantageously  :  the 
offspring  of  that  marriage  was  the  boy  now  at 
Mr.  Rodney's  school,  and  his  grandfather,  as  I 
have  traced  him  up  to  the  present  moment,  the 
intended  husband  of  Mr.  Rodney's  daughter. 

His  Excellency,  the  anonymous  commander 
of  the  forces  at  Calcutta,  died  in  the  year  1798 
or  1799 ;  and  Mrs.  Brashleigh,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, contracted  by  eating  ice  while  overheated 
with  dancing,  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil  about 
two  years  before  him ;  and  thus  for  five  or  six 
and  twenty  years  had  the  veteran  lover,  Sir  Fre- 
derick Brashleigh,  solaced  himself  in  widowed 
singleness ;  if  report  speaks  truth,  however,  not 
voluntarily, — he  had  proffered  his  honours,  and 
the  temptation  of  a  title,  to  more  than  one  un- 
willing fair,  but  his  person  and  manners,  not  im- 
proved by  age,  were  such  terrible  drawbacks  to 
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the  advantages  which  he  submitted,  that  none 
were  found  so  silly  or  so  base  as  to  sacrifice 
themselves  at  the  shrine  of  avarice  or  ambi- 
tion for  the  sake  of  what  he  could  give.  Dis- 
gusted with  the  obduracy  or  insensibility  of 
town-bred  belles  and  fine  ladies,  Sir  Frederick, 
unfortunately,  transferred  his  affections  to  our 
poor  Fanny,  and  divulged  his  serious  intention 
of  laying  his  fortunes  at  her  feet  in  the  letter  to 
Rodney,  which  that  gentleman  received  on  the 
memorable  morning  of  Welsted's  departure. 

I  sincerely  apologize  to  my  reader  for  the 
digression  into  which  I  have  been  inevitably 
led :  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  following  narrative,  and  I 
trust  I  have  fulfilled  that,  which  I  admit  to  be 
an  unpleasant  duty,  as  briefly  and  succinctly 
as  possible ;  the  state  of  things  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter,  as  far  as  relates  to  our  pre- 
sent position,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
as  that  with  which  we  concluded  the  last,  ex- 
cept that  Rodney  has  returned  from  Lord 
Springfield's,  Fanny  has  been  allowed  to  come 
down  into  the  parlour,  Mrs.  Rodney  is  prepar- 
ing to  make  tea,  and  Welsted  is  thirty-three 
miles  on  his  road  to  London, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


— — —  "  See,  I  am  all  obedience  : 

Did  ever  daughter  yet  obey  like  me  ? 

Not  she  who  in  the  dungeon  fed  her  father 

With  her  own  milk,  and  by  her  piety 

Saved  him  from  death,  can  match  my  rig'rous  virtue  ; 

For  7  have  done  much  more." 

LEE. 

WHEN  Rodney  returned  home  from  Lord 
Springfield's,  his  first  enquiries  were  for  Wel- 
stcd :  he  had  been  asked  where  Mr.  Welsted  was 
going,  by  a  neighbour  who  had  seen  that  young 
gentleman  on  the  top  of  the  stage  passing  the 
second  mile-stone  on  the  London  road.  This 
enquiry  assured  Rodney  that  his  young  eleve 
was  actually  gone;  but  to  make  this  "  assurance 
doubly  sure,1'  he  questioned  Monsieur  Louvel, 
the  French  master,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
elder  boys,  whether  they  had  recently  seen  Mr. 
Welsted?  The  unanimous  negative  returned 
to  his  question  induced  him  to  proceed  to  the 
young  man's  apartment; — it  was  deserted.  A 
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few  books  belonging  to  Mr.  Rodney's  library  were 
deposited  on  the  table,  a  drawing-book  and 
pencil-case  of  Fanny's  lay  beside  them,  but  of 
the  little  property  poor  Welsted  could  call  his 
own,  there  was  no  vestige  left. 

It  was  clear  that  he  had  adopted  the  bold 
measure,  upon  which  alone  he  relied  to  termi- 
nate, honourably  and  decidedly,  his  long  and 
affectionate  intercourse  with  the  daughter  of  his 
benefactor.  Rodney's  heart  was  pained  as  he 
gazed  round  the  vacant  room,  and  he  felt  a 
shuddering  regret  that  his  almost  son  had  been 
thus  driven  from  him  by  feelings  which,  at  his 
time  of  life,  he  could  scarcely  appreciate.  He 
opened  the  books — turned  over  their  leaves,  me- 
chanically gazing  on  them,  but  seeing  nothing; 
he  put  them  down  as  if  it  were  almost  sacrilege 
to  move  them  from  the  place  where  they  had 
been  deposited  by  Francis,  and,  satisfied  by  the 
appearance  of  things,  of  the  correctness  of  the 
information  he  had  received,  left  the  apartment, 
and  closing  the  door  quietly,  and  as  it  were  re- 
spectfully, descended  to  his  sanctum,  the  retreat 
so  often  shared  with  the  poor  fugitive,  whose  de- 
siredflight  was  the  cause  of  his  present  uneasiness. 

A  few  minutes'  consideration  of  the  subject 
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brought  with  it  composure,  and  even  satisfaction 
at  the  course  which  things  had  taken.  He  drew 
Sir  Frederick's  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  re- 
read it  carefully;  then  weighed  in  his  mind  the 
various  events  of  the  past  lives  of  Welsted  and 
Fanny,  by  which  he  thought  he  could  form  an 
estimate  of  their  attachment ;  for  now  that  the 
clue  had  been  given,  and  his  suspicions  excited, 
he  felt  assured  that  an  attachment  on  his  part  did 
actually  exist.  He  reflected  upon  the  sorrows 
which  awaited  the  young  couple,  if  his  appre- 
hensions were  correct ;  but  he  put  into  the  op- 
posite scale  the  advantages  which  the  unexpected 
alliance  of  his  child  with  a  Major-General, 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath,  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  an  East  Indian  settlement, 
would  necessarily  produce:  advantages  which 
he  felt  to  be  more  important  than  we  can  well 
imagine  them :  and  in  addition  to  an  eventual 
retirement  from  his  scholastic  toils,  anticipated 
with  all  the  ardour  of  a  poet  (who  is  as  vain 
and  foolish  when  old,  as  he  is  when  young)  the 
additional  eclat  which  would  await  his  "  lines/' 
in  her  ladyship's  azure  circle,  when  it  should  be 
known  that  their  author,  instead  of  being  old 
Rodney  the  schoolmaster,  was  Rodney,  Lady 
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Brashleigh's  father,  until  all  pity  for  Fanny, 
all  commiseration  for  Welsted  retired  from  his 
heart,  and  gave  place  to  the  palpitations  of  ex- 
pected sonnet  celebrity,  and  the  throbbings  of  a 
very  small  ambition. 

At  this  juncture  Mrs.  Rodney,  his  "  better 
hah0,""  opportunely  made  her  appearance  in  the 
study,  and  informed  the  head  of  the  house  that 
Fanny  was  so  much  better,  that  she  was  to  come 
down  to  tea. 

"  Cordelia,"  said  Rodney,  "  sit  down,  my 
love." 

"  Me!  Mr.  Rodney— what  here?" 

"  Yes,  dearest,"  said  her  husband.  "  The 
mind,  when  overcharged,  droops  as  it  were ;  and 
like  the  rose  suffused  with  evening  dew,  seeks, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  support 
from  its  kindred  branches.  I  have  much  to  tell, 
and  much  to  ask  of  you." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say ;  but — "  said  Mrs.  Rodney, 
"  while  I  think  of  it,  I  'd  better  tell  you  that 
Evans  charges  seven-pence  halfpenny  a  pound 
for  that  mutton  which  we  had  last  week,  and 
Mrs.  Fisher  tells  me,  they  get  theirs  at  Miller's 
for  seven-pence." 
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"  Mutton,  my  angel,"  said  the  poet,  throwing 
his  eyes  heavenwards,  "  mutton  as  nutriment  is 
wholesome,  nay  needful;  and  there  is  a  charm 
to  me,  a  winning  charm,  in  that  single-minded- 
ness  which  you  so  eminently  possess,  and  which 
is  so  beautifully  and  singularly  your  charac- 
teristic. There  is  something  highly  refreshing 
in  that  constant  carefulness  of  a  husband's 
worldly  interests,  which  marks  the  conduct  of 
the  excellent  wife;  and  I  duly  appreciate,  nay, 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  venerate,  the 
motives  by  which,  in  the  true  spirit  of  unso- 
phisticated housewifery,  you  communicate  the 
relative  prices  of  the  same  article  purchaseable 
of  different  persons  in  the  same  village;  but  at 
this  moment,  Cordelia,  I  am  too  much  engaged 
in  matters  where  hearts  are  concerned,  to  lend 
myself  to  other  topics." 

"  The  hearts,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney, 
"  are  only  four-pence  halfpenny  any  where, — 
that  is,  if  you  take  the  livers  with  them." 

"  Dearest  Cordelia,"  said  Rodney,  whose  fat 
flat  face  and  swimming  blue  eyes  were  animated 
with  something  like  expression,  "  abstract  your 
ideas  for  a  few  moments  from  meaner  things, 
and  let  me  question  you  upon  a  subject  more 
important,  more  heart-stirring,  more  intensely 
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interesting,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
than  those  to  which  you  are  at  present  direct- 
ing your  attention.  I  want  to  ask  you  some- 
thing concerning  Fanny." 

"  Why  she  is  a  great  deal  better,"  said  Mrs. 
Rodney ;  "  and  Mr.  Dawson  says  she  will  do 
very  well,  only  she  must  keep  her " 

"  My  dear  Cordelia,"  said  Rodney,  "  still  we 
are  at  issue— it  is  not  of  her  present  bodily  com- 
plaints I  speak :  I  would  consult  you  upon  an 
event  of  the  greatest  importance  which  has  ever 
occurred  to  us,  and  which  is  on  the  eve  of  hap- 
pening. Let  me  prepare  your  mind  for  the 
reception  of  the  welcome  intelligence,  which  is 
at  once  cheering  and  astounding,  animating  and 
overpowering ;  but  before  I  do  so,  that  I  may 
the  more  readily  and  dispassionately  fit  myself 
for  the  duty  I  have  to  perform,  I  would,  as  I 
have  before  expressed  myself,  ask  you  a  few 
questions." 

"  Well,  make  haste,  Mr.  Rodney,"  said  his 
lady,  "  because  Evans's  boy  is  waiting  about 
the  mutton." 

"  My  love,*  said  Rodney,  somewhat  impa- 
tiently, "  during  the  long  intercourse  of  our 
daughter  with  Frank  Welsted,  has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  that  any  tender  feeling  of 
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affection,  of  that  beaming  glowing  passion  which 
baffles  all  attempts  to  paint  its  force,  existed 
between  them, — that  their  young  hearts  were 
insensibly,  as  it  were,  attracted  towards  each 
other,  or  that  even  if  one  of  the  young  crea- 
tures felt  the  powerful  influence  of  the  tender 
all-subduing  passion,  it  was  at  any  time  re- 
ciprocated by  the  other  ?" 

"  If  you  mean  to  ask  whether  Frank  is  fond 
of  Fanny,  and  Fanny  of  Frank,  I  'm  as  sure  of 
it  as  that  I  am  sitting  here,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney. 

"  And  how  long  has  that  conviction  beamed 
upon  your  mind  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Rodney. 

"  Conviction ! "  repeated  his  lady,  "  why  I've 
thought  so  these  two  years :  I  always  knew  what 
it  would  come  to  at  last,  and  so  has  every  body 
in  the  place,  only  I  stopped  them  whenever  I 
heard  them,  and  said  I  was  afraid  it  would  not 
end  so  well  as  they  thought." 

"  To  every  body,  you  say,  this  partiality  has 
been  evident,11  said  her  husband. 

"  Every  body,11  answered  Mrs.  Rodney  :  "  and 
now,  I  suppose,  Frank  has  told  you  the  whole 
story." 
.    "  Frank  is  gone,11  said  Rodney. 

"  Gone !  Mr.  Rodney,"  exclaimed  his  wife, 
"  Francis  Welsted  gone  away  from  MS  / —  where 
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to  —  to  whom  —  how  —  when  does  he  come 
back ?" 

"  Stay,  love,"  said  Rodney,  thinking  it  best 
in  her  present  humour  to  temporize  with  his 
lady ;  "  he  is  gone  to  London." 

"  He  '11  be  ruined,  "said  Mrs.  Rodney ;  "  but 
how  is  he  gone  ?" 

"  On  the  top  of  the  stage-coach,"  said 
Rodney. 

"  He  '11  be  overturned  and  killed,"  said  Mrs. 
Rodney. — "  When  does  he  come  back  ?" 

"  Why,  judging  by  the  spirit  of  your  un- 
seasonable prophecy,  Cordelia,"  said  Rodney ; 
"  never !" 

"  Poor  boy  !"  said  the  kind-hearted  lady. 

"  But  it  is  not  of  him  I  am  anxious  to  speak 
just  now,"  said  Rodney;  "  I  have  a  letter 
here,  which  I  wish  you  to  read  carefully  and 
attentively ;"  saying  which,  he  put  Sir  Frede- 
rick Brashleigh's  formal  offer  of  marriage  into 
his  wife's  hands. 

"  Think  the  contents  of  this,  well  over — ex- 
amine all  its  points  and  bearings,  bring  to  the 
task  of  its  consideration  all  the  energies  of  your 
able  mind,  and  all  that  pure  intellect  with  which 
the  cheering  power  of  Providence  has  go  be- 

VOL.  n.  p 
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nignly  gifted  you ; — read  it,  I  charge  you,  with 
care,  and  till  I  see  you  again,  keep  its  contents 
secret  from  Fanny.  I  repeat,  Cordelia,  it  relates 
to  matters  of  high  importance  to  us,  and  to  our 
interests;  and  upon  the  decision  to  be  formed 
upon  it,  hangs  the  good  or  evil  fortune  of  our 
future  lives." 

Mrs.  Rodney  took  the  letter  and  looked  at  it. 
"  This  comes  from  old  General  Brashleigh,"" 
said  Mrs.  Rodney. 

"  It  is  immaterial  at  the  present  moment, 
whence  it  comes,"  said  Rodney ;  "  I  wish  you 
to  peruse  it  alone,  and  unacted  upon  by  any 
extraneous  influence." 

"  Very  well,  love,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney,  put- 
ting it  into  her  pocket ; — "  I  '11  read  it  all 
through,  you  may  depend  upon  it ;  but  I  must 
just  step  and  tell  Evans's  lad  he  need  not  wait 
any  longer  about  the  mutton,  because  we  can 
send  Jem  down  in  the  evening,  after  the  boys 
have  had  their  supper." 

Saying  which,  his  amiable  helpmate  retired  ; 
his  eye  followed  her;  and  as  the  door  closed,  and 
excluded  her  from  his  sight,  he  involuntarily 
exclaimed  in  his  peculiar  tone  and  twang, 

"  What  intellectual  viridity  that  exemplary 
creature  possesses !" 
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Hardly  had  the  ingenuous,  single-hearted, 
green-minded  lady,  as  he  called  her,  quitted  the 
apartment,  before  Fanny,  who  in  truth  was 
searching  all  over  the  habitable  part  of  the 
house  for  Frank,  gently  opened  the  study  door, 
but  on  seeing  her  father,  started  back,  half 
alarmed,  and  more  than  half  disappointed:  it 
was,  however,  too  late,  she  was  ensnared,  for  the 
old  gentleman  thought  the  opportunity  having 
offered  itself  accidentally,  by  no  means  an  unfa- 
vourable one  to  make  her  acquainted  with  Wel- 
sted's  departure. 

He  accordingly  called  the  poor  creature  back 
to  receive  the  cruellest  piece  of  intelligence 
she  had  heard  since  her  poor  brother's  death. — 
When  her  father  bade  her  stay,  her  eye  wander- 
ed round  the  room  in  hopes  that  Welsted  might 
be  there — in  an  instant  she  coupled  the  cold 
command  of  her  parent  to  sit  down  and  listen, 
with  the  wild  and  then  to  her,  inexplicable  con- 
duct and  conversation  of  Frank  on  the  preced- 
ing evening ;  she  trembled,  and  turned  as  pale 
as  death. 

"  Fanny,  my  love,"  said  her  father,  "  I  am 
going  to  communicate  something  that  will,  I 
dare  say,  surprise  you  greatly  ; — but  you  must 
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prepare  your  mind  for  it,  and  assure  yourself 
beforehand  that  whatever  is,  is  right — and  that 
under  the  circumstances,  painful  as  may  be  the 
first  struggles  of  strong  feeling,  your  duty  de- 
mands the  sacrifice,  and" 

"  I  know  —  I  know  it  all,"  cried  the  poor 
girl;  "  I  see  it — don't  speak  to  me,  father — it  is 
right — I  'm  sure  it  is — he  's  gone.  I  thought 
so — good  God  ! — Francis " 

Words  more  than  these  she  uttered  not:  in  a 
moment  all  that  he  had  said  flashed  into  her 
mind  —  the  first,  the  last  sacred  kiss  of  love, 
which  but  the  night  before  he  had  given,  seemed 
again  to  press  her  parched  and  burning  lips ; 
her  eyes  grew  dim,  her  head  whirled,  and  she 
fell,  as  if  dead,  before  her  afflicted  father. 

Rodney  instantly  rang  the  bell  to  summon 
aid  to  his  afflicted  child;  he  saw  the  mischief 
which  had  been  done ;  he  was  at  once  convinced 
of  his  thoughtlessness  and  imprudence  in  suffer- 
ng  the  uninterrupted  intercourse  of  these  young 
people  if  he  had  not  predetermined  how  their 
constant  association  should  terminate.  Imme- 
diate assistance  the  senseless  girl  required,  and 
received;  her  mother  and  the  servants  raised 
her  from  the  ground,  and  the  fond  parent 
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bathed  her  temples  and  pale  cheeks  with 
water. 

"  Poor  child  !"  said  Rodney. 

"  I  'm  sure  it 's  the  mushrooms,"  said  Mrs. 
Rodney.  "I  remember  my  aunt  Chisholme  used 
to  be  this  way  for  a  week  sometimes,  after  eating 
them." 

"  Dearest  love,  never  mind  what  it  z's,"  said 
Rodney ;  "  remove  the  poor  child  carefully 
to  her  room,  and  see  that  she  be  not  disturbed 
or  agitated." 

Accordingly  the  fainting  Fanny  was  lifted 
unconsciously  from  the  sofa  on  which  she  had 
been  placed,  and  re-conveyed  to  the  chamber 
which  but  a  few  minutes  before  she  had  quit- 
ted, full  of  the  hope  of  seeing  Welsted,  and  of 
obtaining  a  farther  explanation  of  his  ambiguous 
hints  and  mysterious  conduct  of  the  preceding 
evening. 

As  soon  as  she  was  removed  from  the  study, 
the  mortification  and  sorrow  of  Rodney  seemed 
powerfully  to  increase ;  at  one  glance  not  only 
did  he  perceive  the  cruelty  of  which  he  had 
been  innocently  guilty,  in  suffering  the  intimacy 
to  exist  between  his  child  and  Francis ;  not  only 
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did  he  bitterly  lament  the  absolute  necessity 
which  justified  the  removal  of  the  young 
man  (who  was  as  dear  to  him  as  a  son)  from 
his  house  and  society ;  but  he  was,  moreover, 
filled  with  serious  apprehensions  of  the  diffi- 
culty to  be  encountered  in  carrying  the  ulterior 
point,  of  inducing  his  daughter  to  accept 
Sir  Frederick's  offer.  If  he  could  at  once 
decide  upon  abandoning  this  object,  then 
the  necessity  for  Welsted's  absence  would  be 
removed,  and  he  might  again  receive  his  fa- 
vourite into  the  bosom  of  his  family — and  might, 
(as  indeed  there  was  apparently  no  reason  why 
he  should  not)  consummate  his  daughter's  hap- 
piness, and  that  of  his  adopted  son,  by  uniting 
them  for  life,  establishing  them  in  the  school, 
and  retiring  with  his  exemplary  Cordelia  to 
the  enjoyment  of  privacy  and  poem-writing — 
but  alas !  not  only  had  ambition  taken  hold  of 
him,  not  only  did  he  anticipate  the  elevation  of 
his  daughter  to  be  the  great  "  Captain's  Captain," 
but  he  looked  with  dread  and  apprehension  to  the 
hidden  consequences  of  her  refusal, — conse- 
quences of  which,  at  present,  we  have  no  just  idea, 
but  which  we  shall  learn  in  time,  perhaps  pro- 
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perly  to  appreciate.  Amidst  all  these  contend- 
ing feelings,  he  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  now  at 
all  events  too  late  to  revoke  his  intentions  with  re- 
spect to  Sir  Frederick  ;  besides  he  did  not  know 
^vhere  to  address  a  letter  to  Welsted.  The  way 
in  which  he  allowed  such  a  circumstance  as 
this  to  influence  his  decision  in  a  matter  of 
such  importance,  proved  more  than  any  thing 
yet  cited,  the  immovability  of  his  first  deter- 
mination. 

After  waiting  some  time  in  anxious  suspense 
about  Fanny,  and  not  daring  to  shew  himself  to 
her,  lest  his  appearance  should  cause  a  recur- 
rence of  the  dreadful  agitation  in  which  his  last 
communication  had  plunged  her,  he  became 
alarmed  at  the  protracted  absence  of  his  wife, 
and  rang  the  bell  gently. 

When  the  servant  appeared,  he  enquired 
where  Mrs.  Rodney  was. 

"  Making  the  boys'  milk-and-water,  Sir,  in 
the  hall,"  said  the  servant. 

"  What !  is  she  down  stairs  ?"  said  Rodney. 

'*  Oh  yes,  Sir ;  Missus  came  down  from  Miss 
Fanny  the  minute  the  boys'  bell  rang,1'  said  the 
servant. 
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"  Happy  equanimity  !"  muttered  Rodney ; 
"  tell  your  mistress  I  would  be  glad  to  speak 
to  her." 

The  servant  disappeared,  and  Mrs.  Rodney 
entered  the  apartment  almost  immediately. — 
In  her  hand  was  the  letter  of  Sir  Frederick. 

«  Well !"  said  Rodney,  "  how  is  the  child?" 

"  Fanny  ?"  said  Mrs.  Rodney  ;  "  oh,  she  is 
a  good  deal  better.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Rod- 
ney, I  begin  to  think  it  is  not  the  mushrooms  ; 
I  believe  it  is  something  on  her  mind." 

"  Too  surely,  my  Cordelia ;"  said  Rodney. 
"  but  she  is  calm  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  nice  and  quiet  just  now,"  said  her 
mother ;  "  but  I  hope  she  won't  fret,  herself  into  a 
decline,  Mr.  Rodney.  I  told  her  that  Frank  was 
gone  to  London,  and  I  thought  somehow  or  other 
we  should  never  see  him  again ;  and,  do  you  know, 
I  think  she  has  been  better  since  she  heard  the 
worst,  for  she  has  not  spoken  a  word  since." 

*'  You  should  have  been  careful  not  to  agitate 
her,"  said  Rodney. 

"  That  can't  agitate  her,"  said  his  Lady ;  "  if 
the  poor  boy  isn't  to  marry  her,  what's  the  us^ 
of  keeping  her  in  suspense,  hoping  and  moping 
about  it." 
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"  I  presume  you  have  read  the  General's 
letter,  my  love,"  said  Rodney. 

"  Yes,1'  replied  Mrs.  Rodney,  "  I  have." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  his  proposal  ?"" 
asked  the  anxious  parent. 

"  Why  it's  all  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney ; 
"  only  he  talks  of  coming  next  Friday — and 
next  week  is  our  washing- week.  And  I — 

"  Oh  reject,  let  me  pray  you,  such  trifling 
considerations  as  these,"  said  Rodney. — "  Come 
to  the  point— is  the  offer  acceptable  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  Fan," 
said  Mrs.  Rodney.  "  She  has  no  fortune,  you 

know,  and  if  Frank  were  to  marry  her 

"  They  would  be  as  well  off  as  we  were  when 
we  married,"  said  Rodney  with  a  sigh — regretting 
that  the  pressure  of  circumstances  had  induced 
him  to  suffer  Welsted  to  depart ;  or  rather  that 
he  had  not,  at  all  hazards,  forbidden  his  going. 

'*  I  told  young  Brashleigh,  when  he  had  tea, 
that  his  grandfather  was  coming,"  said  Mrs. 
Rodney. 

"  Told  the  boy  ! "  said  Rodney. 

"  Yes"— 

"  What  did  you  tell  him  ?" 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Rodney,  I  only  said  that  his 
grandfather  was  coming,"  repeated  Mrs.  Rodney. 
p  6 
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"  Then  the  thing  is  settled,"  said  Rodney, 
convinced  by  his  wife's  manner  that  she  had  said 
more  to  the  brat  than  she  confessed.  Whether 
this  were  actually  the  case  or  not,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  decide;  certain  it  is,  that  young 
Brashleigh  was  most  especially  petted  by  his 
dame  during  the  following  week,  as  if  she  had 
some  object  to  gain ;  it  might  be  to  bind  him  to 
secrecy  ;  it  might  be  merely  in  anticipation  of 
their  closer  connexion. 

Meanwhile  poor  Fanny,  who  until  her  mo- 
ther's undisguised  communication  had  convinced 
her  to  the  contrary,  imagined  that  the  absence 
of  her  beloved  (for  he  was  beloved)  was  merely 
temporary;  lay  suffering  tortures,  wholly  beyond 
the  imagination  of  those  who  have  never  endured 
such  afflictions.  Now  that  the  playmate  of 
her  infancy,  the  friend  and  companion  of  her 
youth  was  gone ;  she  felt  conscious  how 
dearly,  how  fondly  she  loved  him.  They  had 
never  before  been  parted  :— the  shock  of  separa- 
tion, and  such  a  separation,  would  of  itself  have 
been  sufficiently  agonizing;  but  when  she  recalled 
his  wild  incoherent  language,  the  coldness  of  his 
manner,  and  the  apathy  with  which  he  received, 
nay,  almost  repulsed  the  spontaneous  marks  of 
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her  affection,  then  the  fever  of  her  brain  was 
maddening ;  she  had  loved  hopelessly,  and  her 
love  was  unrequited ;  she  had  made  advances  of 
a  warmer  passion  than  Welsted  owned — she  had 
betrayed  the  secrets  of  her  heart — had  committed 
herself  to  him  she  loved — had  incurred  his  scorn 
and  contempt,  and  he  had  fled  from  her  with 
disgust. 

Had  he  parted  from  her  in  friendship,  would 
he  not  have  left  one  line  ? — one  word,  from 
his  loved  hand,  would  have  been  consolation ; — 
but  no — not  even  did  he  say  farewell. 

She  rose  from  her  bed,  and  silently  and  care- 
fully stole  to  his  vacant  room  : — the  door  stood 
open — she  entered; — all  was  hushed;  she  saw 
the  books — the  sketches  which  belonged  to  her ; 
— the  prints — the  pencil — he  had  left  them  all 
silently  and  sullenly; — she  opened  the  drawing- 
book — turned  over  each  leaf, — each  marginal 
mark  reminded  her  of  some  foregone  happiness 
— each  view — each  portrait  as  it  passed  undei 
her  eye,  recalled  some  remark  of  his — but  not  a 
word  of  his  writing  was  there  for  her.  She 
turned  to  the  fireplace  ;  on  the  chimneypiece 
stood  a  small  china  vase  filled  with  flowers; 
she  had  gathered  them  the  preceding  day — 
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they  were  yet  fresh  and  blooming;  but  he  that  had 
tied  them — he  that  had  placed  them  in  the  vase 
was  gone — whither  she  knew  not — and  never  to 
return :  she  drew  one  of  the  flowers  from  the 
bunch— hid  it  carefully  in  her  bosom — she 
trembled  with  cold  as  she  pressed  it  to  her 
heart,  while  her  eyes  burned  like  fire,  and 
awaking,  as  it  were,  from  a  stupor  of  grief,  in 
a  flood  of  tears,  hastily  retraced  the  way  to 
her  apartment,  and  threw  herself  again  upon 
her  bed  in  an  agony  of  sorrow. 

Little  did  she  know  the  heart  with  which  she 
had  to  deal ;  little  did  she  think  at  the  moment  in 
which  she  reproached  herself,  not  less  than  Francis, 
that  he  was  suffering  tortures  equal  to  her  own ; 
little  did  she  know  that  his  adoration  of  her 
was  unqualified,  and  wrongly  did  she  estimate 
the  vastness  of  the  sacrifice  which  he  had  made, 
because  as  yet  she  knew  neither  the  motive 
which  induced  his  abrupt  departure,  nor  the 
nature  of  the  dreadful  proposal  about  to  be  made 
to  her. 

He,  full  of  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  found 
himself  beloved  by  her  to  whom  his  heart  was 
devoted ;  he  knew  that  a  marriage  with  her,  at 
any  time  disadvantageous  to  her  (in  a  worldly 
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point  of  view,)  would  at  the  moment  when  a 
more  desirable  offer  was  at  hand,  not  only  do  her 
manifest  injustice  by  interfering  with  brighter 
prospects,  but  by  exciting  her  to  disobedience 
towards  her  parents  and  incurring  their  anger  and 
malediction.  In  truth  he  had  determined  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  the  instant  he  assured  him- 
self of  the  probable  intentions  of  Sir  Frederick : 
deeply  did  he  desire  to  be  enabled  to  absent 
himself  before  any  thing  like  a  disclosure  of  her 
feelings  for  him  had  been  made ;  but  he  was 
foiled ;  circumstances  had  extracted  a  direct  con- 
fession of  her  love  at  the  very  hour  in  which 
the  certainty  of  its  unhappy  fate  was  to  be 
established. 

Having  taken  his  resolution,  having  obeyed 
the  stern  voice  of  duty  which  called  on  him  to 
relinquish  the  dearest  object  of  his  life,  Franci* 
assiduously  laboured  to  leave  no  trace  or  re- 
membrance of  himself  behind ;  he  darted  as  it 
were  from  the  sight  of  his  adored  Fanny,  and 
rushed  with  desperation  into  an  eternity  of 
wretchedness :  he  had  a  double  object  in  view ; 
he  rescued  himself  from  the  possibility  of  re- 
laxing in  his  decision,  and  by  doing  so  seemed 
to  outrage  the  feelings  of  his  beloved,  purposely 
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to  induce  her  to  discard  him  from  her  thoughts; 
and  lest  surrounding  objects  should  needlessly 
recall  him  to  her  recollection,  he  carefully  de- 
stroyed every  thing  before  his  departure  which 
might,  even  by  implication,  appear  to  bear  the 
character  of  a  "  remembrance  ; "  but  vain,  vain 
were  all  his  efforts,  fruitless  all  his  best  inten- 
tions. There  stood  the  well-known  elms,  there  ran 
the  rapid  river,  and  there  bloomed  the  verdant 
fields, — these  were  associated  in  the  mind  of  his 
devoted  Fanny  with  the  happiest  hours  of  her  life, 
nor  did  she  need  such  objects  to  remind  her  of 
her  past  enjoyments — her  present  misery. 

Still,  however,  she  had  not  reached  the  climax 
of  distress.  Still  was  she  ignorant  that  the 
proud,  the  petulant,  the  ill-tempered,  violent, 
morose,  ungracious,  and  tyrannical  Brashleigh 
had  declared  her  to  possess  the  unalterable  affec- 
tions of  his  aged  heart;  little  did  she  anti- 
cipate the  trials  she  had  to  undergo,  little  did 
she  calculate  the  difficulties  she  had  to  encoun- 
ter. Rodney  had  already  announced  the  offer 
of  Sir  Frederick  to  his  noble  patron  Lord 
Springfield ;  much  had  he  dilated,  in  language 
the  most  flowery,  on  the  advantages  derivable 
from  the  connexion  ;  in  which  pleasing  anticipa- 
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tion  his  Lordship  complacently  joined,  although 
upon  a  person  of  his  Lordship's  rank  and  influ- 
ence, the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  from  an  alli- 
ance with  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  derived  his 
fleeting  title  from  a  commandery  of  knighthood, 
and  the  ultima  Thule  of  whose  dignity  and  im- 
portance was  the  military  command  in  an  In- 
dian presidency,  did  not  produce  so  powerful  an 
impression  as  that  which  they  evidently  had 
made  upon  the  mind  of  the  village  school- 
master. 

It  would  be  useless  to  detail  the  various 
schemes  and  stratagems  which  were  formed  in 
the  inventive  and  poetical  mind  of  Mr.  Rodney 
as  to  the  best  and  safest  mode  of  imparting  the 
important  intelligence  which  he  had  to  commu- 
nicate to  his  daughter;  first,  because  they 
varied  with  each  coming  hour  and  took  their 
colours  from  each  changing  circumstance,  and 
were,  moreover,  so  numerous  and  contradictory 
in  their  character  and  arrangement,  that  it 
would  fill  a  volume  even  to  recapitulate  them  : 
and  secondly,  because  all  the  plans  and  con- 
trivances of  the  anxious  father  were  absolutely 
nullified  by  the  candid  communicativeness  of  his 
lady,  who  saw  no  use  in  "going  about  the 
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bush,"  nor  any  kind  of  good  in  keeping  up  the 
farce  of  secrecy,  while  she  was  sure  that  Fanny 
was  "  a  good  girl,  and  would  marry  any  body 
they  chose  to  select ;"  and  thus  preconvinced  of 
her  daughter's  pliability  and  obedience,  she 
seized  the  earliest  opportunity  of  imparting  to 
the  unhappy  girl,  without  any  preface  or  cere- 
mony whatever,  the  full  extent  of  her  affliction. 
Then  it  was  that  Fanny  for  the  first  time 
rightly  understood  the  meaning  of  Welsted* 
mysterious  hints ;  then  it  was  that  she  felt  most 
bitterly  the  rashness  and  imprudence  of  her 
conduct  in  confiding  the  state  of  her  heart  to 
him ;  then  only  did  she  appreciate  the  real 
motives  of  his  sudden  flight  ;  but  were  all 
these  feelings  likely,  by  the  force  of  any 
human  power,  to  create  in  their  combination 
a  passion  like  that  of  love  for  Sir  Frederick 
Brashleigh  ?  or  did  Mrs.  Rodney  really  be- 
lieve that  the  inclinations  and  passions  of 
her  child  could  be  so  perverted  as  to  receive 
into  her  heart  the  ill-favoured,  ill-tempered  vete- 
ran, and  discard  the  fond  and  affectionate  com- 
panion of  her  youth  and  childhood  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  parent?  What  Mrs.  Rodney  might 
have  expected  I  cannot  say,  farther  than  as  she 
spake  herself.  What  occurred — we  shall  see 
presently. 
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It  must  be  evident,  that  to  a  letter  of  such 
import  as  that  of  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh  an 
answer  as  soon  as  it  conveniently  might,  must 
be  returned ;  and  as  Rodney  justly  calculated 
that  any  appeal  to  Fanny  herself  at  the  mo- 
ment would  be  attended  with  consequences 
highly  prejudicial,  if  not  seriously  injurious 
to  her  health,  he  communed  with  his  better 
half  upon  the  propriety  of  accepting  Sir  Fre- 
derick's offer  without  consulting  her,  and  after- 
wards citing  their  acceptance  as  an  act  positively 
binding  upon  her  whose  consent  had  been  given 
by  her  parents  and  representatives.  This  line 
of  proceeding,  therefore,  was  adopted;  for 
Rodney  was  quite  assured  by  his  wife's  de- 
scription of  Fanny's  character,  disposition,  and 
present  conduct,  that  she  would  make  no  resist- 
ance after  the  offer  had  actually  been  ac- 
cepted, whatever  previous  effort  she  might  have 
been  disposed  to  try  in  order  to  prevent  such  a 
measure.  Mrs.  Rodney  dilated  too  upon  her  belief 
in  the  non-existence  of  any  affection  on  Fanny's 
part  for  Welsted;  and,  in  short,  by  what  she 
said,  (which  was  not  a  little)  at  length  confirmed 
her  husband  in  his  first  determination  of  closing 
with  the  General  at  once. 
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Accordingly  he  sat  down,  and  in  his  most  florid, 
and  figurative  style,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
Sir  Frederick's  letter,  as  well  as  the  honour  done 
his  daughter  and  himself,  by  the  favourable 
opinion  of  a  personage  so  exalted  in  rank,  and  a 
judge  of  human  nature  so  discriminating  as  Sir 
Frederick  Brashleigh ;  assured  his  correspondent 
that  there  never  was  a  better-tempered  "  sweeter- 
dispositioned"  creature  upon  earth,  than  his  un- 
sophisticated Fanny;  and  concluded  the  high- 
flown,  low-toned  epistle,  with  praying  God  to 
give  his  child  humility,  grace,  and  gratitude  to 
bear  her  coming  honours  meekly  and  amiably  ; 
and  entreating  Sir  Frederick  to  make  his  visit 
whenever  it  was  most  agreeable  and  convenient. 

This  letter  was  despatched  per  post,  and  when 
gone,  Rodney  experienced  a  return  of  the  pangs 
which  he  had  felt  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day, 
at  the  eternal  separation  of  his  daughter  and 
Welsted,  for  whom  it  must  be  always  recollected, 
he  was  truly  and  tenderly  anxious ;  but  when 
Mrs.  Rodney  came  to  him,  and  surprised  him, 
by  telling  him  that  she  had  developed  the  whole 
history  to  Fanny ;  he  was,  although  at  first 
alarmed  by  the  old  gentlewoman's  abruptness, 
not  a  little  consoled ;  and  when  the  tender 
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mother  added  that  Fanny  had  received  the  intel- 
ligence not  only  without  much  surprise,  but  with 
apparent  calmness,  he  actually  rejoiced  in  the 
step  which  he  had  taken ;  and  judging  the  merits 
of  the  measure  by  the  result,  applauded  his  wife's 
firmness,  convinced  at  once  that  Fanny's  love  for 
Welsted  was  not  equal  to  his  for  her,  and  that  she 
had  sufficient  good  sense  to  prefer  the  comforts 
and  advantages  of  an  union  with  such  a  person 
as  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh,  to  the  embarrass- 
ments of  a  precarious  life  with  a  young  man 
whose  only  means  of  existence  were  derivable 
from  a  toilsome  profession,  to  which  constant 
and  undivided  attention  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. 

But,  alas !  little  did  Mr.  Rodney  know  of 
human  nature,  or  female  hearts;  all  the  energies 
of  his  mind  had  been  applied  to  the  learning 
necessary  to  his  calling ;  a  pursuit  ill  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  man  an  insight  into  the  ways 
of  the  world,  or  practical  knowledge  of  every- 
day life ;  and  thus,  good  classical  scholar  and 
able  mathematician  as  he  was,  (and  a  poet  into 
the  bargain,)  his  ideas  were  bounded  by  the 
walls  of  his  academy,  and  his  skill  in  the  de- 
velopement  of  human  character,  confined  to  the 
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detection  of  juvenile  nest-stealers,  or  youth- 
ful orchard-robbers.  Had  woman's  heart  fallen 
under  his  serious  consideration,  perhaps  he  might 
have  formed  a  different  estimate  of  Fanny's 
feelings  from  that  made  by  his  amiable  partner ; 
but  he  had  never  studied  from  nature,  and  knew 
nothing  more  of  the  sex  than  he  had  been  able  to 
attain  from  a  six  and  twenty  years  intercourse 
with  his  Cordelia,  of  whom  the  reader  has  per- 
haps already  seen  enough  to  be  convinced  that  her 
sentiments  formed  not  a  good  criterion,  whereon 
to  found  an  opinion  of  females  generally ;  and 
therefore,  coinciding  in  all  his  lady^s  notions  of 
the  case,  and  mistaking  the  silence  of  his  child  for 
consent,  he  sat  down  to  his  tea  and  toast,  per- 
fectly contented  with  what  he  had  done  in  the 
affair,  and  thoroughly  satisfied  that  every  thing 
was  going  on  well. 

Different  indeed,  however,  from  the  view  which 
Mrs.  Rodney  had  taken  of  it,  was  the  case  in  re- 
ality; never  had  poor  creature  received  a  wound  so 
deep,  so  bitterly  agonizing,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  so  desolate  and  wretched  as  Fanny  ;  the 
course  of  her  life  had  been  such,  and  her  seclusion 
so  uninterrupted,  that  she  actually  had  no  friend 
to  sympathize  with  her,  no  human  being  to 
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breathe  her  sorrows  to.  Her  only  friend  and  com- 
panion had  been  Welsted,  and  she  had  lost  him — 
and  how  ?  To  describe  the  agonies  of  mind  which 
she  suffered,  when  she  became  acquainted  with 
the  full  extent  of  her  miseries,  is  a  task  beyond 
my  feeble  power  ;  indeed,  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  depict,  with  any  hope  of  success,  a  com- 
bination of  such  feelings  as  those  which  assailed 
her ;  not  only  was  she  threatened  with  a  cala- 
mity, abstractedly  overpowering,  in  the  dreaded 
marriage  which  was  proposed  to  her,  but  he, 
to  whom  she  would  have  turned  for  counsel, 
and  from  whom  she  would  have  sought  sup- 
port, was  gone — gone  too  voluntarily ;  and 
if  she  might  fairly  interpret  his  conduct  and 
language  of  the  preceding  evening,  gone  pur- 
posely to  leave  her  to  the  horrible  fate  which 
awaited  her. 

Even  this  was  not  all ;  at  the  moment  of  his 
departure  her  feelings  had  overpowered  her, 
and  she  had  confessed  her  love  for  him  !  She 
had  before,  as  we  have  seen,  trembled  to  think 
what  his  opinion  of  her  forward  boldness  must 
have  been ;  aggravated  all  her  sorrows,  by  conti- 
nually reflecting  on  her  own  conduct,  in  making 
unsought,  and  as  it  should  seem,  undesired  a  bold 
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and  indelicate  declaration ;  yet  now  it  became  still 
more  fearful  for  her  to  anticipate  his  future  opi- 
nion of  her  when,  having  made  such  an  avowal,he 
should  hear  that  she  had  consented  to  ratify  the 
hateful  engagement  submitted  to  her  so  shortly 
after,  (for  she  even  then  did  not  know  it  had  been 
actually  accepted  in  her  name,)  the  fulfilment 
of  which,  she  had  been  told  in  plain  terms  by 
her  mother,  could  alone  save  her  from  the 
malediction  of  her  parents,  or  preserve  them 
from  the  deepest  sorrow  and  distress. 

If  Fanny  could  have  satisfied  herself  as  to 
the  real  state  of  Welsted's  feelings  towards  her, 
she  would  have  been,  in  some  degree,  reconciled 
to  her  dreadful  destiny.  It  was  true  his  man- 
ner on  that  fatal  evening  had  been  cold,  yet  it 
was  tender  and  affectionate.  That  he  was  terri- 
bly agitated  she  saw ;  that  the  kiss  which  he 
had  given  (or  taken,)  was  full  of  ardour  and 
affection,  she  (innocent  as  she  was)  felt  con- 
scious; yet,  if  he  loved  her,  why  leave  her 
to  be  sacrificed  to  one  whose  name  and  cha- 
racter were  alike  odious  to  her,  and  of 
whom  her  opinion  was  perfectly  well  known  to 
him? 
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It  was  clear  that  to  this  offer  Francis  had  allud- 
ed in  his  observations ;  but  Fanny  consider  as 
she  might,  could  not  comprehend  why,  upon 
what  pretext,  or  with  what  intention  Francis 
could  quit  her  at  such  a  time  if  he  cared  for 
her  ;  if  he  did  not,  she  little  cared  what  became 
of  her  ;  and  could  she  have  decided  against  her- 
self on  this  point,  she  would  have  implicitly 
obeyed  the  mandate  of  her  parents,  and  accom- 
panied Sir  Frederick  to  the  altar  indifferent  to 
all  feelings  except  those  of  filial  duty  and  obe- 
dience. 

The  effect  produced  upon  her  by  the  de- 
velopement  of  Sir  Frederick's  proposal,  and  the 
decree  of  her  father  that  she  should  accept  it, 
was  wholly  different  from  what  he  had  antici- 
pated, and,  although  correctly  described  in  its 
external  symptoms  by  her  mother,  equally 
dissimilar  to  what  she  believed  it.  Fanny's 
grief  and  sorrow  were  in  the  heart,  not  on  the 
tongue ;  and  instead  of  venting  her  wretchedness 
in  groans  or  sighs,  or  indulging  in  those  extra- 
vagant demonstrations  of  violent  passion  which 
give  relief  to  weaker  minds,  she  called  to  her 
aid  the  soothing  influence  of  our  holy  religion, 
and  from  her  Maker  sought  consolation  and 
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support  ;  she  prayed  that  he  would  direct 
her  mind  and  strengthen  her  good  intentions, 
that  thus  armed  by  his  Almighty  power, 
she  might  honaur  her  parents  according  to  his 
sacred  commandment,  and  righteously  fulfil  the 
duties  which  were  demanded  of  her. 

When  she  came  down  stairs  hi  the  evening 
she  was  pale  as  death,  and  her  eyes  gave  evi- 
dence that  she  had  been  unable  to  restrain 
"some  natural  tears;11  but  her  manner  was 
calm  and  placid;  she  trembled  as  her  father 
kindly  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his 
bosom  with  a  fervor  which  could  not  be  misun- 
derstood; it  was  the  pressure  of  approving 
fondness,  and  implied  his  satisfaction  at  her  ac- 
ceptance of  Sir  Frederick's  offer ;  for,  from  her 
mother's  account  of  the  scene  Avhich  had  passed 
between  them,  Rodney  chose  to  be  convinced 
that  his  daughter  had  tacitly,  if  not  expressly 
consented  to  admit  his  pretensions. 
!•-  The  subject,  however,  was  one  to  which  nei- 
their  the  parent  nor  child  thought  it  advisable 
to  recur;  yet  Rodney  considered  that  a  fair 
opportunity  offered  itself  to  allude  to  Welsted'* 
absence,  of  which  he  proposed  to  avail  himself, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  his  wife's  strong 
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but  homely  assertion,  that  "  Fanny  did  not  care 
a  button  about  him  in  the  way  of  a  sweetheart,'' 
was  quite  well  grounded. 

"  I  have  an  extra  share  of  labour,  Fanny," 
said  Rodney,  "  now  Welsted  has  left  me,  or  I 
should  certainly  have  gone  to  your  room  and 
sat  with  you." 

"Yes,"  replied  Fanny,  "it  must— have — given 
you  considerable  inconvenience  ; "  and  so  saying 
burst  into  tears. 

Rodney  by  no  means  admired  this  equi- 
vocal evidence  of  his  daughter's  indifference  to 
Welsted  ;  nor  did  he  consider  it  at  all  sympto- 
matic of  that  philosophical  equanimity  upon  the 
subject  which  Mrs.  Rodney  had  described  in 
such  extremely  forcible  language. 

"  Why  those  tears,  my  child  ?"  said  the  pa- 
rent, 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Sir,"  said  Fanny :— "  Is  it 
not  natural  that  a  separation  so  sudden  and 
unlocked  for,  from  a  being  who  has  been  my 
constant  companion  since  my  childhood  should 
affect  me  ?  If  I  could  have  seen  him  once ;  have 
only  bidden  him  farewell,  I  could  have  borne  it, 
— but  it  was  cruel  in  him  to  abandon  me  with- 
out one  word." 

VOL.  II.  Q. 
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"  Abandon  you,  Fanny!"  repeated  her  father, 
elevating  his  brows.  "  What  language  is  this, 
child?  Mr.  Welsted  .was  my  assistant,  fitted 
for  that  office  by  my  care  and  attention,  ap- 
pointed to  it  by  my  favour,  and  I  have  now 
dismissed  him  for  reasons  known  to  myself. 
How  are  my  arrangements  connected  with  your 
casual  intercourse  with  the  young  man  ?" 

"  Ohi  Sir,"  said  Fanny,  "  do  not  speak  thus  of 
Francis,  do  not  yourself  so  much  injustice  as 
either  to  misrepresent  your  kindness  to  him  or  his 
gratitude  to  you ;  you  have  had  no  dispute,  no 
disagreement — can  have  had  none — of  that  I  am 
certain: — he  is  gone  because  he  was  considered 
likely  to  thwart  the  intentions  which  have  been 
mentioned  to  me  by  my  mother ;  do  not  dete- 
riorate from  your  own  kindness, — do  not  try  to 
debase  his  excellence  by  any  attempt  to  impose 
upon  me." 

" Impose,  Fanny!"  said  her  father  angrily, 
"  this  is  language  I  must  not  hear.  There  has 
been  nothing  like  imposition  practised  one  way 
or  the  other.  Suppose  Mr.  Welsted  chose  to 
remove  himself;  I  conclude  it  was  because  he 
felt  himself  uncomfortable  here,  where  every 
kindness  has  been  shewn  him." 
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"  He  went,"  said  Fanny,  "  because  he  could 
not  bear  to  see  me  sacrificed."" 

4<  Sacrificed  ! "  again  echoed  Rodney ;  "  sa- 
crificed in  a  marriage  with  Sir  Frederick  Brash- 
leigh,  a  man  to  whom  the  country  looks  up  with 
admiration  ;  of  whom  the  highest  character  has 
been  given  by  the  greatest  hero  of  the  age ;  a 
man  covered  with  honours  and  distinctions ! 
What  are  you  talking  of  ? — nothing  but  madness 
could  prompt  such  extraordinary  language." 

"  What  are  his  honours  or  distinctions  to 
me  ?"  said  Fanny;  "  I  was  humbly  born,  I  have 
been  plainly  bred,  1  have  neither  knowledge  of 
the  great  and  gay,  nor  any  desire  to  know  them. 
I  have  learned  under  your  tuition,  dearest 
father,  to  despise  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the 
world.  I  have  trained  my  mind  to  happiness 
in  middling  life,  and  there  alone  could  I  be 
blest:  to  tread  the  same  path  of  usefulness 
and  content  which  my  dear  mother  now  is 
pursuing,  would  be  the  height  of  my  ambition, 
and  if  Francis  Welsted  had " 

"  Had  what  ?"  exclaimed  Rodney.  "  Talk  no 

more  about  him,  child  :  the  young  man,  were  he 

here,  would  laugh  at  your  idle  nonsense.     You 

may,  perhaps,  love  him,  and  if  it  suit  your  ideas 

d  2 
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of  delicacy  and  high  feeling,  announce  your  af- 
fection to  the  world;  but,  that  he  loves  you  is, 
at  best,  a  matter  of  doubt ;  nay,  that  he  does  not 
love  as  lovers  love,  is  almost  matter  of  certainty  ; 
you  would  indeed  be  acting  a  pretty  part  for  a 
young  lady  who  professes  diffidence  and  princi- 
ple to  hunt  down  your  father's  professional 
assistant,  and  follow  a  man  who  has  quitted  the 
house  at  the  precise  moment,  at  which,  of  course, 
had  he  any  serious  intentions  respecting  you,  he 
would  have  maintained  his  ground,  and  made 
the  struggle  to  rescue  you  from  the  grasp  of  a 
noble  and  successful  rival." 

"  Rescue,  indeed,"  said  Fanny  ;  "  I  see.  Sir,v 
continued  she,  "  by  the  tone  and  manner  you  as- 
sume, that  I  am  wrong — I  have  spoken  too  freely 
— and  yet  am  I  not  ashamed  of  my  candour;  1  had 
a  brother  once  on  whom  I  doated ;  he  loved  me 
and  Francis  as  he  loved  himself: — he  was  taken 
from  us — and  Francis  was  to  me  a  brother — and 
had  our  dear  William,  whose  place  in  my  heart 
Francis  supplied,  been  now  alive,  I  should  have 
been  spared  all  this;  he  would  have  vindicated 
Welsted  against  your  anger ;  would  have  restored 
him  to  your  smiles ;  but  that  is  over,  and  all 
I  now  implore,  all  I  entreat  is,  that  if  Welsted 
have  removed  himself  from  our  society,  or  have 
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been  removed  by  your  authority  and  sanction,  I 
may,  at  least,  be  allowed  to  remain  as  I  am ; 
I  shall  be  comparatively  happy,  even  in  my 
single  wretchedness;  let  me  beg  then  that  this 
offer  of  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh,  may  at  least 
be  rejected." 

"  Rejected  !"  said  Rodney,  "  child,  it  is  ac- 
cepted; your  mother  gave  me  every  reason  to 
believe  that  you  freely  acquiesced  in  the  bril- 
liant proposal,  and  I  have  invited  the  General 
hither  forthwith." 

Fanny^s  countenance  underwent  the  most  sin- 
gular change  of  expression  at  this  announce- 
ment ;  a  mingled  look  of  horror,  fear,  indigna- 
tion and  grief,  characterised  her  features.  Rod- 
ney determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  momen- 
tary silence  to  proceed. — "  Therefore  the  affair 
is  settled : — these  childish  attachments  are  soon 
forgotten :  recollect,"  added  he,  more  soothingly, 
"  dearest  child,  the  rank  and  station  to  which 
you  will  be  called;  recollect  the  flattering  prefer- 
ence of  such  a  man  as  Sir  Frederick ;  above  all, 
Fanny,  recollect  that  the  happiness  of  vour  pa- 
rents depends  upon  it,  and  that  your  refusal 
would  entail  perpetual  misery  and  regret  upon 
them — recollect  all  this,  and  then  rejoice  that 
you  have  conquered  whatever  prejudice  you 
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might  have  entertained  and  accepted  the  splen- 
did offer  which  has  been  made  you." 

Fanny  sat  motionless,  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  ground — but  word  she  spake  not. 

**  And  then,  love,"  added  her  father,  anxious 
to  soothe  as  much  as  possible,  "  Welsted,  whose 
affection  for  you  is  purely  fraternal,  may  here- 
after return  amongst  us,  and * 

"  Welsted !"  exclaimed  Fanny,  "  no,  father, 
no  !  If  I  could  consent  to  marry  Sir  Frederick. 
If  I  am  forced  to  marry  him,  I  must  never 
again  see  Welsted — never  hear  his  name — either 

I  ought  to  hate  him,  or No,"  she  continued, 

as  if  communing  with  herself,  "  it  is  right ;  the 
ways  of  Heaven  are  inscrutable ;  once  more  I 
implore,  I  entreat  you  spare  me  this  marriage, 
— if  you  command — your  command  must  be 
obeyed;  but  why  force  this  upon  me — I  repeat 
I  am  content  never  to  see  Francis  again,  but,  Sir 
Frederick, " 

"  Fanny,1'  said  Rodney — and  he  stood  before 
his  child  the  picture  of  despair — the  pompous 
manner  of  the  pedagogue  changed  into  the  down- 
cast humility  of  the  suppliant  mendicant ;  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  his  voice  subdued,  and 
his  cheek  pale  as  death ;  "  behold  your  father 
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at  your  feet ;  your  mother  even  does  not  know 
the  extent  of  my  misfortunes,  nor  can  she  ap- 
preciate the  power  which  you  possess  to  relieve 
them.  To  confess  our  faults  to  our  children, 
to  acknowledge  our  errors  under  the  roof  where 
professional  duty  erects  us  into  monitors  and 
guardians,  are  indeed  painful  trials ;  but  you 
must,  you  shall  be  told  every  thing.  Indiscretions 
which  it  were  needless  now  to  repeat,  involved  me 
in  my  early  days,  and  have  deeply  embarrassed 
my  after  life ;  for  the  relief  of  those  embarrass- 
ments, and  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,  I  became  debtor  in  a  con- 
siderable amount,  to  one  to  whose  property  Sir 
Frederick  Brashleigh  has  succeeded  ;  it  was  this 
circumstance  which  first  brought  me  and  the  Ge- 
neral acquainted ;  it  was  this  circumstance  which 
first  induced  him  to  place  his  grandson  here; 
the  securities  I  have  given  are  of  course  in  his 
possession,  and  although  he  has  never  remotely 
alluded  to  them,  since  his  personal  acquaintance 
with  you,  I  cannot  but  feel  conscious  that  I  am 
in  his  power, — in  one  day  Fanny  I  may  be  lodg- 
ed in  prison,  my  dwelling  stripped  of  every  ar- 
ticle it  contains ;  my  reputation  destroyed,  my 
character  lost ;  think  of  this,  my  Fanny— but 
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speak  not  of  it.  I  own,  my  child"— and  Rodney 
burst  into  tears,  "  /  am  asking  a  sacrifice — I 
reject  all  concealment,  I  am  not  blind  —but .  ...  " 

"  Spare  me,  my  father,"  said  Fanny,  "  spare 
yourself  :  another  word  is  useless ;  I  would 
rather  that  my  death  could  do  you  the  same 
service,  but  I  know  my  duty—  I  am  content — 
and  thank  Heaven  that  I  am  made,  even  to 
my  own  destruction,  the  humble  instrument  of 
preservation  to  a  parent  from  distress: — let  me 
leave  you  now,  but  doubt  me  not — fear  not — I 
am  resolved !" 

"  Beloved  child  !""  said  the  agitated  Rodney, 
"  whqt  can  I  say — how  express  my  feelings  ?" 

Fanny's  head  sank  upon  her  father's  shoulder, 
and  their. tears  mingled  as  they  fell; — hers  were 
tears  of  bitterness  and  anguish — his  of  joy  and 
affection  ;  the  "die,  however,  was  cast — the  rjght 
chord* had  been  stricken,  and  Fanny,  breaking 
from  her  trembling  parent,  in  an  agony  of  feel- 
ing, rushed  to  her  room  toHveep  and  pray. 
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